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THE NEW YEAR. 


In commencing the fourth volume and fourth 
year of the Messenger, we have somewhat to say 
beyond a mere holiday salutation to subscribers, 
readers, and contributors. 


While we cannot look back upon the past with 
unmingled satisfaction, we yet derive from it some 
pleasing thoughts; and much cheering hope for 
the future. Some useful and elegant talent has 
been called into exercise, nay, it may be said, has 
been created; since such is the power of exercise 
over the faculties, that to afford an attractive field 
for their exertion is in a great degree to create 
them. Some new and valuable truths have been 
promulgated through our columns; and a yet 
larger number of truths not new, has doubtless 
been presented in forms more engaging or im- 
pressive than before, and has thus been stamped 
beneficially upon many a mind. Some books, 
worthy to be read, have been pointed out to the 
reader’s notice; and some unworthy ones have 
been marked, so that he might not misspend his 
money and time upon them. And if no other 
good had been done,—many an hour, of many a 
young person, which might otherwise have been 
given to hurtful follies, has by our pages been 
whiled away in harmless at least, if not salutary 
enjoyment. So little ascetic are we, as to hold, 
that whoever furnishes mankind with an innocent 
recreation, is a public benefactor. 

But the past is nothing, except as a help to the 
future. We are earnestly desirous to render the 
Messenger a vehicle of niGutT; of use_al truth ; 
of moral improvement ; of enlightened taste. To 
some extent, it has been so already: but to an ex- 
tent commensurate neither with our wishes, nor 
with the fund of talent slumbering in the commu- 
nity around us. 


The mineral wealth of Virginia is a trite theme 
of expatiation. It is unquestionably immense 
But the mines of Southern intellect, all unwrought, 
and many of them unknown even by their pro- 
prietors, far surpass those of matter, both in num- 
ber, and in the richness of their buried treasures. 
Not to speak of persons to whom the ample page 
of knowledge, ‘ rich with the spoils of time,’ has 
never been unrolled, there exists, southward of 
the Potomac, a mass of cultivated mind sufficient, 
with only a little industry and. care in practising 





the art of composition, to fill twenty such maga- 
zines as this, with instruction and delight. Few 
are aware, how improvable the faculty is, of ex- 
pressing thoughts upon paper. The gigantic in- 
crease of the muscles in a blacksmith’s arm, from 
his wielding the hammer so frequently ; the pro- 
verbial strengthening of the memory by exercise ; 
or the miraculous sleight which the juggler ac- 
quires by practice with his cups and balls; is not 
more certain than that he who daily habituates 
himself to writing down his ideas with what ease, 
accuracy, and elegance he can, will find his im- 
provement advance with hardly any assignable 
limit. Nor will only his style improve. It is 
a truth so hackneyed, that only its importance 
rescues it from contempt and emboldens us to 
utter it, that “in learning to write with accuracy 
and precision, we learn to think with accuracy 
and precision.”” Besides this, the store of thought 
is in a two-fold way enlarged. By the action of 
the mind in turning over, analyzing, and compar- 
ing its ideas, they are incalculably multiplied. 
And the researches prompted by the desire to 
write understandingly upon each subject, are con- 
stantly widening and deepening the bounds of 
knowledge. 

Thus, whether the conscious possessor of talents 
desire to enrich and invigorate his own mind, or 
to act with power upon the minds of others; we 
say to him “ WRITE.” 

The Messenger is a medium, through which, 
the best talents need not disdain to commune with 
the public. Whatever it contains, worthy to be 
read, finds not less than ten thousand readers ; 
besides those whom republications procure.» And 
most of these (it is a pardonable vanity to say) 
are’such readers as any author may well be proud 
to have. Where is the orator so gifted, that he 
migi:t not glory in addressing so numerous an 
auditory of the enlightened, the fair, the exalted 
in station ! 

By all these powerful considerations then,—by 
the desire of self-improvement—by an honorable 
ambition—-by disinterested patriotism—-by the 
pure wish to diffuse iight and to do good,—we 
invoke the dormant talents of the South (espe- 
cially) to rouse up from their slumber, and em- 
ploy the means now offered them, of assisting to 
mould and fashion the age, if not of leaving names, 
which a distant posterity will contemplate with 


teful veneration. 
" Vor. IV.—1 
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SOUTHARD’S ADDRESS-* 


A practice has long prevailed at Princeton college which 
cannot be too highly commended. The two societies 
which have so much contributed to the celebrity of that 
distinguished institution, annually unite in inviting some 
eminent individual, to deliver, at the Commencement, 
an oration on some literary topic. The persons selected 
are usually alumni of the college and members of 
one of the societies. The same strictness does not 
seem to be observed in other seminaries which have 
imitated the laudable example of the college of Nassau 
Hall; for we remember a most admirable address from 
Mr. Wirt, which was delivered at Rutger’s college, New 
Jersey, of which, beyond doubt, he was not an alumnus. 
No inconvenience, however, has hitherto been expe- 
rienced at Princeton from limiting the field of choice, 
so numerous are the distinguished men who have been 
nurtured in her lap, and reared under her auspices. At 
the late Commencement the address was delivered by 
the Hon. Samuel L. Southard, a gentleman of the first 
distinction, who has for some years filled with conspi- 
cuous ability a seat in the Senate of the United States. 
From such a source we have reason to look for sound 
sense and practical wisdom, instead of studied periods 
and gaudy ornament. These are pardonable in boys 
just emerging from the chrysalis state, but are unwor- 
thy of men whose locks are whitened by time, and who 
may be presumed to have chastened by reflection the 
crude notions of youth, and stored up lessons of sober 
experience for the benefit of the rising generation. In 
the production of Mr. Southard we find in this regard 
every thing to approve. Disdaining both the “ power 
and the inclination to trifle with matters of fancy or 
deal in flowers of rhetoric,” he selects as the subject of 
his discourse, * the importance of the study of the Bible, 
in forming the character of literary and scientific men, 
of scholars of every grade and every occupation.” It 
is indeed a noble theme. We say nothing of the awful 
majesty of that sacred book which the faithful receive 
as an emanation from the Godhead. That we leave to 
those whose hallowed lips are touched with fire. But 
look upon the Bible as a curious history—the history 
of the infancy of mankind—of the first stages of human 
existence—when the mind of man was yet in embryo, 
untaught of the arts and sciences—unconscious of those 
great improvements which time has been busy in dis- 
closing; read it as the memorial of cities and of empires 
that rose to splendor and to power, and have for ages 
been crumbled into ruins, while in the gorgeous palaces 
where once a monarch held his state, 


‘* Hisses the gliding snake through hoary weeds 
That clasp the mouldering column.”? 


Or look upon it with the critic’s eye, and where shall 
we find a parallel to the beautiful simplicity and pathos 
of its narration, or the exalted sublimity with which it 
invests the King of Heaven, or conveys to trembling 
mortals the denunciation of his wrath, or the tender 
mercies of his unbounded love? Or read it with the 


* Address delivered before the American Whig and Cliosephic 
Societies of the College of New Jersey, Sept. 26, 1837, by Samuel 
L. Southard, LL. D. 





eye of the philosopher—of the philosopher who teaches 
that 
‘¢ The proper study of mankind is man;” 


and where shall we find such a transcript of the human 
heart ; such a chart of all its passions ; such a scrutiny 
into its motives, such a penetration into its recesses ; 
such a ferreting out of its unholy promptings ; such an 
exposure of its deceitful imaginings; such pictures of 
exalted virtue, of human frailty and of fiendlike depra- 
vity? It is altogether admirable: nothing equal to 
it in this regard does exist ; nothing superior to it can 
exist. When David, the man after God’s own heart, 
plunges into the very depths of sin, we humble ourselves 
under the mortifying sense of human infirmity ; and 
when the yet spotless Hazael, unconscious of his future 
crimes, exclaims with honest indignation, “Is thy ser 
vant a dog, that he should do this thing?” we are self- 
abased at the reflection, that however strong we may 
feel in conscious virtue—however we may fortify our 
hearts against human weakness, the time may yet 
come when we too may be 


** To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning infamy.” 


Mr. Southard has treated this noble subject with 
an earnest seriousness that is due to its importance. 
In his address, the reader will not fail to be struck 
with the extent of his researches, the cogency of his 
arguments, and the apparent strength of his con- 
victions. His recommendation of the holy book is en- 
forced with all the zeal of a friend, the anxiety of a 
parent, and the earnestness of a christian, Let the 
youth of our land peruse with care this able paper, 
and consider it as addressed, not to the societies of Nas- 
sau Hall alone, but to their own hearts also. Let the 
words of wisdom sink deep into their souls, and the 
author will enjoy in return for his labors, that best of all 
rewards, “ the consciousness of doing good.” 

We could have wished to insert the whole of this 
interesting article in the present number of the Mes- 
senger, but our limits have forbidden. Devoted to the 
cause of literature, we mainly delight in that which is 
calculated to elevate the principles and to mend the 
heart; and hence we ever receive with thanks and cir- 
culate with pleasure, those original communications, 
which to the graces of style and purity of thought, 
unite the inculcation of virtue or the illustration of the 
beauties of our holy religion. The moral tale, or the 
moral essay, the poetical effusion redolent of piety, the 
glowing language of the gifted orator breathing into the 
souls of his hearers the nobler virtues, always find wel- 
come with us. Taste and genius are not degraded, but 
illustrated and adorned, by an association with the 
productions of the moralist, and the beautiful outpour- 
ings of a heart warmed with religious fervor, and ani- 
mated by love to God and benevolence towards man. 
We repeat, therefore, our regrets at our inability to 
insert the whole of the address, and must content our- 
selves with offering to our readers a few striking 
extracts. 

In entering upon the subject, the author very forcibly 
presents some remarkable facts connected with the 
existence and preservation of the Bible. 


‘* What,” says he, *‘isthe Bible? It purports to be a commu- 
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nication from the all-knowing and eternal Mind of the universe, 
A record of our race—of our creation—-powers—capacities and 
destiny. Its claims, in these respects, demand for it an earnest 
attention. Its origin, preservation and existence, at the present 
moment, is a standing, perpetual miracle. A great part of it 
was written more than three thousand two hundred years ago; 
and all of it, has been of nearly eighteen hundred years’ dura- 
tion. For centuries the art of printing gave no aid in multiply- 
ing copies and preserving it. Yet from the time when, its first 
pages were written, it has been handed down, from age to age, 
protected in its integrity and purity—undefaced, unmutilated 
and almost unaltered. And where are the writings of the na- 
tions, contemporaneous with its origin? of Assyria, and Chaldea, 
and Egypt? of all those which preceded Greece and Rome? 
They perished with their authors, or were lost in the wasting of 
their nations. Where are the writings of Greece? A part, and 
a part only remain. Of the four hundred works of Aristotle, 
one of the great masters of human reasoning, and the merits of 
which would create a desire to save them, but about forty have 
reached us, and even of these, some are broken, and of others 
the genuineness is questioned. Not one-hundreth—perhaps not 
one-thousandth part, of the precious literature of that land of 
poetry, eloquence and philosophy has escaped the wreck of her 
liberty and national existence. Rome was the successor—the 
imitator—the competitor—the survivor of Greece in literature ; 
yet few of her works, which were her pride and her glory, sur- 
vive. She was, for a long period, the keeper of the Book of 
the Cross, as she was of the literary productions of her citizens. 
Yet it remains, and they have perished. The dramas of Livius 
Andronicus were the first regular compositions in Latin, of which 
we have any record. Where are they? Where are the works 
of Ennius, Naevius, Pacuvius and others? We retain a line of 
one of them--Lactus sum, laudari abs te, pater, laudato viro: 
of others there is little of any substantial value. Where are 
the works of Cato, except his de re Rustica? Of Varro? Of 
all those, to whom Cicere in de Claris Orateribus, refers? Of 
some even of his own more perfect productions ? Where are the 
works on natural philosophy and the sister sciences, mathema- 
tics and geometry, which have been called the implements of 
natural philosophy ? They were in existence when the Origines 
of Cato were written, yet now Quae reliquiae? quodve vestigium? 

Why the difference as to this book ? For many hundred years, 
copies were not multiplied and scattered, so that the ordinary 
causes of decay and destruction could not reach them. ‘Yet the 
flames which have consumed paluces and cottages and libra- 
ries, have left it unharmed. The eruptions of the volcano have 
not buried, and the more terrible devastations of the barbarian, 
have not destroyed it. The siege, and sacking, and utter deso- 
lation of the capital, and the scattering to the utmost ends of the 
earth, of the nation to whom it was committed, defaced not one 
of its features. The temple was destroyed, but the laws written 
upon its tables were not abrogated nor erased. The Cross is the 
essence and the emblem of the record; and while all around 
the place where it was erected utterly perished, that record, in 
all its perfectness, was protected. Whether it be true or not, 
that TOYTQ NIKA was written over that ensign, in letters 
of fire upon the heavens, and conducted the first christian em- 
peror to victory, it is true that the doctrines of this book were 
planted by the throne, and extended wide as the empire of the 
Cesars ; and yet when that empire fell and expired beneath the 
scourge of the northern hordes and the scimetar of the Moham- 
medan, this book, with its text and its doctrines, continued to 
live ; its energies were renewed, and itis still the same as when 
Constantine became its advocate. It has passed through times 
of literary and moral darkness as well as light—of barbarisin 
as well as civilization—through periods of enmity, as well as 
friendship, to its contents—and crossed that oblivious gulf which 
divides the modern from the ancient literary world, and where 
lies covered up, forever, so much of the literature and science 
of the nations. Other books have perished when there was no 
hostility to their doctrines ; this has survived when the arm of 
power was stretched out, and every human passion exerted for 
its destruction.”’ 


Speaking of the influence of the study of the Bible 
on the formation of a good style, we are toid: 


*¢ The study of the Bible is an efficient means of acquiring 
correct language and style ; not studying it, to borrow its phrases, 


and profusely quote, ou all occasions, its inimitable passages—a 
practice which savors little of good taste or reverential feeling-- 
but studying it, to become imbued with its simplicity, and force 
and elevation. Its unaffected narrative--unadorned pathos— 
pointed invective—picturesque and graphic description--plain 
yet magnificent energy, cannot be thoroughly comprehended 
without appropriate effects upon your taste and judgment. Ob- 
serve, for example, the preachers of the gospel. The manner 
in which its allurements are depicted—its admonitions uttered, 
and its threatenings denounced by them, will indicate to you 
the source from which they have derived their reasonings and 
illustrations--whether directly from the fountain of living trutk, 
or the stagnant pools of human commentaries. They who have 
aided their style and modes of thought by diligent study of this 
work, if they do not rise to the first grade of excellence, never 
sink to inferiority. Observe, again, two comparatively unlet- 
tered men; laborious in their employments, and altogether 
without the adornments of literature. If one diligently reads the 
Bible, and becomes familiar with its language and expressions, 
and the other never opens it, you may tell the fact, by the supe- 
riority of the former, in his ordinary manner of conversation, 
even upon topics unconnected with the doctrines of the book. 
The same fact is illustrated by two schools, in one of which it is 
sedulously taught, and in the other is never read. You cansot 
converse with the scholars without remarking the contrast. 

“ There is cause, I think, to rebuke those who have written 
and lectured on style and composition, that among the authors 
and books recommended, the Bible is so seldom pressed upon 
the consideration of the student. There is no one superior to it, 
in examples suited to correct and discipline the taste. There 
are no works of human genius containing finer passages, Search 
the volumes of fiction, of poetry and eloquence, and produce the 
passages most justly admired, and their equals and superiors 
may be readily foundin this work. Herodotus and Xenophon do 
not surpass it, in the simplicity and beauty of their narrative, 
nor Homer in the splendor and sublimity of his descriptions. 
Compare, for yourselves, the unornamented yet intensely sub- 
lime account which is given of the creation of the world and of 
man, in the commencement of the volume, with any and all the 
efforts of pagan or christian writers. Compare the noblest pa- 
ges in Homer, those in which he portrays the majesty and go- 
vernment of Jupiter, and his interference in the conflicts of con- 
tending armies, with the annunciation of the attributes of the 
Christian’s God, by Job, Isaiah and their fellow penmen, and 
with the manifestations of his power, at every step, as he led the 
Israelites from bondage to dominion. Compare the clouds and 
thunder and scales of Olympus, with the awful] exhibition at 
Sinai, and the destruction of the enemies of his chosen people, 
not only in their journeyings, but at subsequent periods of their 
history. Make your comparison as extensive as you please, 
upon any and every subject embraced in it, and apply the most 
rigid rules of criticism, and you will come to the conclusion, that 
in correctness, energy, eloquence and dignity of composition, it 
ie without a rival. Why, then, shall it be disregarded by the 
scholar who is ambitious of excellence in writing and speak- 
ing??? 


In the conclusion of the address, Mr. Southard, speak- 
ing of the Decalogue, observes : 


‘¢ This law is carried out in all its breadth and spirit, in the 
sacred Scriptures. It has descended from the wilderness of Ara- 
bia, through all the changes of times and nations ; never for one 
moment deserting the land which it first governed, for portions 
of it are still read and taught by a wretched remnant, amidst the 
ruins of the cities of Palestine; but it has passed from thence 
over oceans and continents ; inhabited the cottage of the peasant, 
ascended the seats of power, and become the foundation of the 
codes of all Christian nations. Since the hour of its promulga- 
tion, Israe) has risen to the greatuess of glory which Solomon 
possessed, and been dispersed in every land, a proverb and as- 
tonishment. Nations have flourished and fied away like the 
mists of the morning, and their names are lost. Imperial cities, 
and the monuments of the great have crumbled and been swepy 
away with the hearth-siones of the humble; but Horeb still 
stands amidst the desolations of the wilderness, an evidence of 
the presence of the Author of this Jaw ; and this law has con- 
tinued to roll on with undecaying power, in contempt of all the 
passions and philosophy and infidelity of men. Its principles 
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are still found in accordance with our interests and happiness, 
and have their home in the inmost depths of the pure in heart 
And they will continue to spread, until the islands, the oceans 
and the continents obey ; and until non erit alia ler Romae, alia 
Athenis, alia nunc, alia post hac, sed et omnes gentes, et omni 
tempore, una lex, sempiturna et immortalis continebit. Of all 
men, American scholars, and you among them, ought not to be 
ignorant of any thing which this book contains. If Cicero could 
declare that the laws of the twelve tables were worth all the li- 
braries of the philosophers—if they were the carmen necessarium 
of the Roman youth, how laboriously, manu nocturna diurnaque 
ought you to investigate its contents, and inscribe them upon 
your hearts. You owe to them the blessed civil institutions un- 
der which you live, and the glorious freedom which you enjoy; 
and if these are to be perpetuated, it can only be by a regard to 
those principles. Civil] ani religious liberty is more indebted to 
Luther and Calvin and their compeers of the Reformation, and 
to the Puritans and Protestants of England, and the Hugenots of 
France, than to any other men who ever lived in the annals of 
time. They led the way tothat freedom and firmness, and inde- 
pendence of thought and investigation, and the adoption of these 
principles, as the guide in social government, as well as private 
actions, which created a personal self-respect and firmness in its 
defence, which conducted us to a sense of equal rights and pri. 
vileges, and eventually to the adoption of free written constitu- 
tions as the limitation of power. Be you imitators of them. 
Make your scholarship subservient to the support of the same 
unchanging principles. They are as necessary now as they ever 
were, to the salvation of your country and all that is dear to 
your hopes. The world is yet to be proselyted tothem. Reli- 
gion and liberty must go hand in hand, or America cannot be es- 
tablished ; the bondage of the European man broken; Africa en- 
lightened, and Asia regenerated. And even here, we are not with- 
out peril. Look abroad,; are not the pillars of our edifice sha- 
ken? Isnot law disregarded? Are not moral and social prinei- 
ples weakened? Are not the wretched advocates of infidelity 
busy? The sun has indeed risen upon our mountain tops, but 
it has not yet scattered the damps and the darkness of the val- 
leys. The passions are roused and misled. Ancient institutions 
are scorned. Our refuge is in the firm purpose of educated and 
moral men. Draw then your rules of action from the only safe 
authority. Hang your banner on their outer wall. Stand by 
them in trial and intriumph. Dare to maintain them in every 
position and in every vicissitude ; and make your appeal to the 
source from which they are drawn. And then, come what may, 
contempt or fame, you cannot fall ; and your progress, at every 
step, will be greeted by the benedictions of the wise and good—- 
SALVETE--SALVETE.” 


We renew our invitation, (and to our youthful read- 
ers in particular,) to peruse with diligence this valuable 
production ; feeling assured, as we do, that it will have 
a strong tendency to lead to an assiduous examination 
and study of that book, which at this day stands above 
all others, in the literature of every civilized nation on 
the globe. 





THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


Every person, anxious for the honor of this country, 
must regret to perceive the new difficulties that gather 
around the naval expedition destined to explore the 
South Seas. The flattering prospects held forth in our 
last number, with regard to this enterprise, seem to 
be overcast with clouds. Ill health has obliged Com- 
modore Jones to resign his command: and it is not 
yet certain, who will be his successor, But whoever 
he may be,—supposing him to possess equal qualifica- 
tions with Commodore Jones for the trust—he will re- 
quire weeks, if not months, to prepare for so long and 
eventful a cruise, in such a manner as to conduct it 
prosperously. The squadron, too, is to be reduced. 


The frigate Macedonian is to be superseded by the 
Peacock sloop of war; and the number of inferior ves- 
sels will probably be lessened. Delay, and even dis- 
appointment, seem to impend over the undertaking. 





MY JESSIE DEAR. 


A RHYMING ROMAUNT. 
PART I. 


Shall I tell thee a tale, my Jessie dear, 
It is a fearful tale! 

I learned it in my dreams yestreen,— 
Nay, do not grow so pale. 


Come laugh now, and I'll tell it thee, 
But if thou look’st so white, 

I'll think the vision shades are real, 
Which rose upon my sight. 


Well! methought that we were wandering 
Beneath that tall tree’s shade, 

In whose spread branches we have heard 
The cuckoo’s mourning made. 


There we did breathe our earliest love,— 
Now do not hang thy head,— 

Dost not remember how I swore,— 

And the stars looked bright, 

And the heavens hung o’er,— 

That I was thine forevermore, 

Till my poor heart was dead. 


It was a lightsome night, I ween, 

My heart did bless the fairy scene, 
And there was no dark on earth or sky, 
But the shade of the oak 

We were standing by. 


Black was the oak, and vast, and grim, 
Tuneless its lofty bowers ; 

And it stood like a warrior 

In his mail, 

Or a fiend-giant frowning 

O’er the landscape pale,— 

‘* A curse on the bright-eyed Powers!” 


We sat within its shady hall,— 
Thou know’st the bank full well,— 
And we whisper’d of our hopes and joys, 
And the woes our love befell. 


We talk’d, and we talk’d, and the night wore old, 
And the moon run up the sky, 

And the shades did deepen, 

And the boughs did sleep ’n,— 

But by the sight 

Of a chink of moonlight, 

I saw a deep, black eye! 


The eye, the eye was very bright, 
’T was bright as bright could be ; 
It was so sweet and spiritful, 

So full of all most beautiful, 
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It shone so clear from the black’uing tree, 
So very light, 

That the dark look’d bright, 

By’r Lady, ’twas like thee! 


’T was strangely like my pretty Jess, 
I saw it in the paly light ; 

The firmament hath not a star 
That looks to me so bright. 


The moon has burst from a fleecy cloud, 

*Tis light, ’tis light as day, 

And the glade, and the hill, and the tiny stream, 
Gladden beneath its silver beam, 

And the night-bird stills his wildest scream : 
List! there is music as soft as a dream, 

And tripping on the velvet green, 

May’st see the dapper-fay ! 


I drew thee closer to my side, 

I whisper’d thee more low, 

I vowed,—and here I spoke aloud,— 
And raised my face to the passing cloud : 
“From thee, my love, my destined bride, 
I ne’er, I ne’er will go!” 


My arm did drop down from your waist, 
My arm was stiff as lead, 

And you did glide from my embrace, 
Like a shadow of the dead. 


Outfell the darkness from the tree, 
And the eye was in its shade,— 
Round and round it cireleth thee— 
Thou look’st beseechingly to me ; 
The eye did fire, and then did fade, 
And I was alone in the moonlit glade. 


A cry, and a bound, 
And a rushing sound 
Swept by,— 

I burst from the ground, 
For the spell was wound, 
And the fiend did fly! 


Wildly I grasped upon the air, » 

I clutched the stony mound, 

I curs’d, and groan’d, and yell’d, and moan’d, 
Yet all was still, but the echoing hill, 

And my voice came back 

Full clear and shrill, 

And woke me from the swound. 


And when I woke I started upright, 
Look’d wildly around for the things of night, 
But on mine eyes, the sun broke bright, 


And the merry birds carolled to the morning’s light. 


PART IL. 


Fie! Jessy, fie! what weeping now, 
And scared as any dove,— 

*T was but a dream, an idle dream— 
I would not fright my love. 


Come dry thine eyes, my winsome Jess, 
Come smile upon me now,— 





Ring out, ring out thy silvery laugh, 
’Tis sweet as a music vow. 


And it were irue, and did we part, 
W ould’st not be glad at all? 

There’s many a heart in ‘his bright world, 
W ould worship thee, for all ! 


Blisters be on my meddling tongue ! 


sd This makes thee weep so sore,— 


Wilt heal it now, my blushing giri ? 
I will not grieve thee more. 


Now, blessings on thee, Jess, my dear, 
Blessings from Him above ! 

We'll sing His songs in the still, bright eve, 
And pray for His good love. 


His seal on thee, no harm may come, 
No blast of wicked dream ; 

And if thy lover’s arm hath power, 
No ill shall hurt his quean. 


Green summer is now upon the trees, 

And the painted time comes slow ; 

But when the leaf is on the brook, 

And the solemn pencil hath gilt our nook, 

Then, Jessie, then we'll whisper low,— 

Resting our eyes on the promise bow,— 

To love in calm or tempest loud, 

To love in weal or woe ! J. A 
Philadelphia, 1837. 





THE LYCEUM—NO. V. 


ADVICES TO SUNDRY KINDS OF PEOPLE, 


BY GULLIVER THE YOUNGER, 


CHAPTER I. 
ADVICE TO YOUNG PHYSICIANS. 


In former times, Medicine was not at all what it is 
now. Any one, who knew the virtues of a few simple 
herbs, could practise it with fame and profit. Diseases 
were not many, or various, They were mostly rheu- 
matisms, which the gentlemen caught in hunting; or 
crudities and pains arising from surfeit, after the iong 
fasts which followed the failure of their stock of dried 
venison and parched corn. The only use for surgery, 
was to heai scratches and bruises received in their com- 
bats with wild beasts, or each other. All these hurts 
and maladies were readily cured by the old ladies of 
the tribe ; sometimes by healing applications, but oftener 
by certain cunning words and ceremonies, which hardly 
ever failed, if the patient had faith in them. As to 
lectures, schools of Medicine, diplomas, long, strange 
technical terms, and pursy treatises in a dozen different 
languages, they were altogether unknown. 

But now, the case is quite altered. The kinds of 
sickness have multiplied a hundred fold; and each kind 
has a hundred various symptoms, and wears a hundred 
various shapes, according to the diversities of frame 
and habit in patients. By this increase of diseases, 
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the number of those who profess to cure them is also 
increased ; and the increase of doctors, again, has mul- 
tiplied diseases. Old ladies have been supplanted by 
young gentlemen, who swarm out every spring, by 
thousands, from hives placed on purpose, in the towns 
and cities, So many practisers not being able to earn 
a livelihood, if the medical art remained simple as be- 
fore, have invented new remedies, which, with the 
help of new meats and drinks taken copiously, are every 
day giving birth to new diseases, or new appearances, 
which warrant the giving of new names. And from 
the number of competitors, as well as from the number 
and complexity of maladies, it has become so hard to 
succeed in practice, that I have taken compassion upon 
young candidates for medical advancement, and deter- 
mined to offer them the lights of my experience touch- 
ing the means of success. 


In your TRAINING for the profession, do not trouble 
yourself with any private studies before you attend the 
lectures: it will only blunt the edge of your curiosity 
in listening to them, and take away their great charm, 
novelty. Besides, it will plant errors in your mind, 
which the professors will have to weed out, before they 
can make their own true notions take root. Let them 
have you as a blank sheet, upon which to write at 
once the soundest and purest doctrines. Do not even 
learn the meaning of any technical phrases before hand ; 
but leave them as knots to untie for your amusement, 
as the lectures goon. It must add greatly to the in- 
terest you will feel; and it will require your attention 
to be intensely fixed upon the lecturer. Should these 
knots prove too hard to untie, that is, should the 
terms of art remain unintelligible to you; comfort your- 
self with the thought, that obscurity is a part of the 
sublime: and feast your fancy upon the depth and 
grandeur those words no doubt involve, if you could 
but understand them.—Lectures you must be sure to 
attend: as many courses as may suffice to get you a 
degree ; because the name of a degree is a great thing. 
It will make you seem learned and wise, though you be 
neither ; and enable you to look down with scorn upon 
those, who, by the mere vulgar dint of study, experi- 
ence, kindness, and honesty, are winning the patronage 
and wealth that rightfully belong to none but the 
holders of diplomas. 

Never dim your eyes and muddy your brain by 
reading many authors. A medical dictionary, and one 
or two books that quote a great many others, will fur- 
nish you with any quantity of technical phrases, and 
with the names of so many authors, that you may 
show off asa prodigy of learning at a very smali ex- 
pense of money, time, labor, or brains. 

The ways of showing off are various. In conver- 
sation, deliver yourself in long sentences, strung toge- 
ther in speeches the very longest that your hearers 
will endure, and uttered with your utmost gravity, 
and weightiest emphasis. Make it a rule, never to use 
a word of one or two syllables, where a word of four, 
five, or six can be pressed into the service; and always 
to prefer a Greeks, or at least a Latin term, toan English 
one. When you can express an ider by one, or a 
dozen words at your option, always choose the dozen: 
for this will make your discourse flowing; and that 


think it rich. Cite books and authors on all occasions : 
the more numerous and high-sounding, the better. 
Talk of them so familiarly, that the world may think 
them your most intimate acquaintance; as London 
dandies talk of lords and duchesses, of whom they know 
only the titles.* Discuss theories boldly. Compare 
Sydenham with Boerhaave: question Harvey’s claim 
to the honor of having discovered the great circulation : 
balance the Buononian system with Darwin’s; and 
blow Broussais sky high, as a fellow who would reduce 
the science tothe mere art of starvation, no better than 
Sangrado’s method of bleeding and hot water. How- 
ever poor a truism you utter, nail it with authority, thus: 
‘Cullen and Brown inform us, that a cold, neglected, is 
apt either to affect the lungs, or to settle into rheuma- 
tism.’? So have I heard a pretty gentleman say, “ As 
Shakspeare observes, ‘ this is a very fine day.’ ” 

Walk with a slow and solemn gait, as if pressed by 
a weight of anxiety for numerous patients. Mount 
your horse often; or if you have a sulky, it will be 
better; or a close carriage, best of all; and ride or 
drive as if life were at stake, by places where you will 
certainly be seen ; and let it appear that you are going 
to see such and such persons, who are dangerously ill. 
Contrive now and then to have yourself called out 
from a dining party, or from your bed at midnight, to 
visit some imaginary patient; but in the latter case, 
be sure to let the messenger knock at your door loudly 
enough to wake several of your neighbors, who may 
hear him call for “ Doctor” such a one! 

When you happen at length to have a real patient, 
be mysterious; speak low ; feel his pulse with your 
wisest look ; smell the handle of your cane; and give 
a doubtful prognostic as to the event of his disease. 
Do not make light of his complaint, however trifling, 
or groundless ; if it be only a finger ache, treat it se- 
riously : examine—dress it—give physic—talk learned- 
ly ; and you will be certain in the end to make it a 
serious affair sure enough to him, and a profitable one 
to yourself, or else, if all your endeavors fail to aggra- 
vate it into a case of danger or difficulty, you may 
gain vast credit for so quick and easy acure. Humor 
the appetites of your patients; despising the new- 
fangled plan, of starving out sickness. What is the 
surest attendant on disease? Weakness. And what 
is the opposite of weakness—the attendant and sign of 
health? why, strength. And what gives strength? 
Eating and drinking. Therefore, not only permit, but 
encourage your patients to eat and drink heartily ; and 
if that produce any ill effects, do you counterwork them 
by physic. The great virtue of modern improvements 
in the healing art is, to let men feast on, and then save 
them from the ills which followed feasting in times of 
ignorance. One thing is certain: if this is not the 
best system for the patient, it is the best for the doctor. 

You may get both name and money, by playing upon 
people’s imaginations, About one half of every disease 
is either quite imaginary, or is the effect of imagination. 
Act upon this hint, and you may generally heighten a 
malady to what pitch you please, nay create it entire, 
by feeding the patient’s fancy. A hypochondriac, for 
instance, or a dyspeptic, will believe he has any disease 
you may name tohim: and after you have physicked 
him to your satisfaction, you may by working his fancy 





large class of men with whom words are coin, will 


* Vide the Tale of a Tub. 
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the other way, often cure him again; unless you have 
carried the joke too far, and got him past operating 
upon. In that case, you have only to take care that the 
world shall know it was the obstinacy of his disor- 
der, and not your treatment, that killed him. I would 
not recommend this method of making patients, how- 
ever, unless they be scarce, If you have enough on 
hand without it, never resort to such an expedient: it 
is wanton ; and conscience ought to be obeyed, when 
not at variance with interest. 

In most cases, when a patient dies under your hands, 
you may say that you were sent for too late. Espe- 
cially, if he was first in the care of another doctor, ne- 
ver fail to find something in his treatment, which gave 
a fatal turn to the malady. If you had been called in 
sooner (you should say or insinuate) you could have 
saved the patient. } 

As soon as you get somewhat ahead in your profes- 
sion, lose no occasion of sneering at your competitors ; 
above all, at the younger ones, just entering the lists. 
You will have a thousand opportunities of giving them 
sly cuts, and jostles, which may keep them down for a 
long time ; perhaps till you be rich, and ready to leave 
the stage. 

By following these precepts, and acting in their spirit 
whenever they do not literally apply, you cannot help 
rising high, and rolling in wealth. 


CHAPTER II. 
ADVICE TO NEWSPAPER EDITORS. 


The first thing to be thought of is, what are the 
great ends of editing a newspaper? Of course, you 
will answer, first, to strengthen your party, and se- 
cond, to raise and enrich yourself. Of course, too, you 
will not let the world know these to be your aims. 
That, as any simpleton may see, would baulk them at 
once. No, no. Make the world think, that your 
country is every thing with you; that your party is 
to be upheld only as a prop to your country; and that 
your humble self is nothing in your eyes, except as a 

‘worker for your party’s, that is for your couniry’s 
good. For you must constantly strive to impress every 
one with the idea, that your party and your country are 
the same thing. 

A few hints, towards reaching the great ends which 
it is agreed you should aim at. 

Print as many fine sentences as possible, about giving 
the people light, and about virtue, justice, and expan- 
sion of mind: but confine yourself to generalities on 
these topics. Do not devote any portion of your paper 
regularly to the elucidation of such truths as really 
enlarge or refine the public mind: because, in propor- 
tion as that is done, the public will become less and 
less apt to allow you the influence which it is my de- 
sign to shew you how to obtain. For instance, while 
you strenuously aver your zeal for morality, do not 
scruple to support as a candidate for office, a man 
whose life has been glaringly immoral: and let no 
paragraph in behalf of the temperance reform (as it is 
called), or any other such stuff, enter your columns, 
Indeed, so many preachers, and weak people influenced 
by them, have enlisted in this temperance cause, that 
it deserves only a sneer, as a vulgar fanaticism. At all 
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events, a sufficient reason why you should discounte- 
nance it is, that a cool-headed, sober people are the 
very last to suit your purposes. 

There is one sort of subjects, alone, that should fill 
any large space in your journal; and that is politics; 
I mean, party politics, What Demosthenes said of 
action in speaking, you should hold with regard to 
politics: make it the first, the second, and the third 
requisite—the beginning, the middle, and the end, of 
your newspaper. But do not attempt to take in the 
whole field. In politics, there are always two sides; 
one of which is your’s and your party’s, or the ortho- 
dox side; the other is your adversaries’, or the wrong 
side. For ‘orthodory’ signifies ‘your opinions;’ and 
‘heresy’ or ‘ heterodoxy’ signifies ‘ opinions opposite to 
yours,’ thatis, ‘wrong opinions.’ Now, let your journal 
shew forth the merits of none but the orthodox side. 
Hide the opposite from your readers, with the care of 
aduenna. Thus, if you are for a particular measure, 
or system of measures, never print a single argument 
against it: if you are against it, let no one dream, for 
you, that a word can be said in its favor. If you area 
Clay-man, a Webster-man, or anybody’s man (and 
somebody’s man you must be), suppress whatever may 
raise the slightest suspicion that your favorite has a 
single fault, or his rival a single virtue. In a word, 
use all your power to make your own side seem bright, 
and spotless ; and the other side, black as pitch. 

When you wish to refute something which, as a 
whole, is too hard for you, never copy it all into your 
columns; but only the most vulnerable passages. 
These, thus ‘torn from their context,’ like stragglers 
from a hostile army, you may demolish with perfect 
ease. In this way, an adversary may be cut up in the 
finest style, who, if you let him come fully before your 
readers, may give you no small trouble. The way 
some editors have, of spreading out in their own papers 
whatever they mean to combat, (under the romantic 
notion of shewing their readers both sides) is mere 
knight-errantry ; giving the adversary a foothold within 
their own camp: a weakness not at all enjoined by 
modern chivalry. 

Able speeches and essays against your party, require 
especial caution; because there is danger lest your 
readers chance to see them, and imbibe a heresy that 
cannot be driven out. Never slight such, therefore, 
altogether ; but publish what may seem their purport ; 
only so abridged, as to be harmless. And always ac- 
company your abridgment with long comments of your 
own or of some brother partisan, which, in its enfeebled 
state, may crush it entirely; or at least may forestall 
the reader’s mind so as to prevent its effect upon him. 
For the editor’s remarks are always first read. 

Should any one have the hardihood to send you for 
publication an essay on the other side, do not flatly 
refuse ; for that would give too palpable a ground for 
calling you unfair and illiberal: but contrive to be 
much pressed for space just then; or let documents, 
or essays which have prior claims, or some other imagi- 
nable thing, crowd out the intruder; till at length, 
either he will lose patience and withdraw his piece in 
disgust ; or the nick of time he wrote for, will have 
passed away, and his readers (if any) will wonder what 
ails that fellow—to be opening upon a cold trail. If 
you can find no excuse for delay, or if delay have not 
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the desired effect, smother the piece by putting it in 
some obscure part of your sheet, where not one eye in 
ten, of your readers, ever fixes. Or hold it back at 
any rate until you ean write and publish a refutation, 
or what you may swear is one: thus, like a wise doctor, 
making the antidote go with the poison. But which- 
ever course you take, protest loudly your love for the 
liberty of the press, and for free discussion: and glorify 
your own liberality, in publishing a piece against your- 
self. 

There are two other ways of crippling such an ad- 
versary. One is, to misprint him; so that the best 
passages may lose their point and force, by having their 
chief words turned into others of either no meaning, 
or a wrong one. The other is, to leave out any pas- 
sage, even a whole paragraph or more, that galls you 
or your side very severely. By this method, many a 
home thrust has fallen to the ground: and by the 
former, pithy sentences have become such nonsense, 
that readers would turn from them with contempt, and 
the author sicken at the silly figure he made. 

You may get a great name for candor, at a cheap 
rate, by sometimes owning yourself in the wrong, 
about some trifle; or even about a point of consequence, 
when you see your mistake or falsehood on the verge 
of exposure. One such confession will gain you a 
credit, upon which you may pass off a hundred distor- 
tions or concealments of truth. 

By such means, all who read no paper but yours, 
will in time come to regard you as infallible. Among 
them, all heresy will be rooted out: and if all other 
presses would act with you, orthodoxy would com- 
pletely triumph. But as this is not yet to be hoped 
for, you may rest content with two, great benefits, sure 
to result from the plan here recommended. First, your 
party, seeing no merits in any other creed, or editor, 
will keep true to its creed, and to you; nay, perhaps will 
vanquish its adversary: and secondly, both parties, 
unable to discern any reason for each other’s opinions, 
will be animated to that patriotic readiness to tear one 
another in pieces, which is so advantageous to the 
community, and especially to party leaders and trum- 
peters. 

It is thus, that in certain parts of the world, particu- 
lar opinions have reigned supreme. It was thus, that 
in some states of this Unicn, the tariff at one time so 
signally triumphed. It is thus, that among certain 
sets of people at this day, notions, of which the truth 
is very questionable, are held as axioms. Their news- 
papers and other oracles, watchfully exclude everything 
that may excite a doubt as to those notions. It was 
thus that Europe was lulled for centuries in the arms of 
the Holy Catholic faith, whose doctors, by wisely lock- 
ing up the Bible from their flocks, and by those per- 
suasive arguments, the rack and the stake, effectually 
banished all heresy, till the rebel, Martin Luther, 
shewed mankind the other side of the question. And 
it is by kindred means, that now, in Turkey and Rus- 
sia, eighty millions of people are made to repose in the 
quiet belief, that the Sultan and the Czar have a divine 
right to cut off as many heads as may suit their royal 
pleasure. It would be Utopian perhaps, to hope that 
in our time at least equal harmony can be produced in 
this country ; but no doubt a great deal may be done 





editor may secure a Turkish unanimity, a catholic be- 
lief in his own infallibility, amongst his readers ; which, 
by proper co-operation, may be extended to those of 
all the kindred presses; that is, to half, or more, of the 
community. And, that progress being made, why may 
we not hope, in less than a century, to see orthodoxy 
universal ? 





THE RICHMOND LYCEUM, AND ITS 
JOURNAL, 


An Association in this city, bearing the name of the 
“Richmond Lyceum,” formed with a view to the im- 
provement of its members and the encouragement of 
literary taste and scientific knowledge, will soon com- 
mence the publication of a monthly magazine, to be 
called “Tue Jounnat or THE Ricumonp Lyceum ;” at 
the moderate price of one dollar and a half per annum. 

The resemblance of character and objects, between 
this association and the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, it may be hoped, will exist also between the pro- 
proposed magazine, and the justly esteemed ‘ Journal 
of the Franklin Institute? That Institute and its 
journal, we believe, by diffusing useful knowledge in 
popular forms, have done and are doing an amount of 
good scarcely surpassed by any other kindred enter- 
prise in the world. May they be successfully emu- 
lated, by the young institution in Richmond! A fuller 
notice will be taken of the latter, hereafter. 





NEGLECT OF TIME. 
BY J. C. BRENT. 


The clock is to the eye 

What reason ’s to the soul ; 
Yet moments hasten by, 

And man heeds not their roll : 


In dreams forgets the hour 
Which silently goes on, 
Until ’tis past his pow’r 
To call back what is gone. 


In vain the clock doth sound 
Its warnings on the ear ; 
In folly’s meshes bound, 
He has not time to hear. 


Though reason points the way, 
And profit may await, 

He learns not to obey, 
Until it is too late. 


He seems to pass through life, 
As if it had no close, 

As if it were not rife 
With vanity and woes. 


He marks with heedless eye 
The hours receding fast, 
Till time for him must die, 





by faithfully observing the foregoing counsel. Each 


And hope depart at last. 
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LORD BACON.* 
PART I. 
HIS LIFE, AND CHARACTER. 


Birth--education—father’s death—his uncle, Lord Burleigh, 
and cousin, Robert Cecil-—-their jealousy—his law-studies—dis- 
appointments—figure in Parliament—his patriotism rebuked— 
abject submission—friendship and generosity of Essex--Bacon’s 
Essays--fall of Essex, and Bacon’s ingratitude--death of Queen 
Elizabeth--accession of James I—his character--Bacon’s knight- 
hood and marriage-—Bacon and Waller compared—successive 
promotions--his treatise on the ‘‘ Advancement of Learning”’— 
other works—his oppression of Peacham—Coke’s manly resist- 
ance---Bacon’s patron, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham---Bacon 
made Councillor,---Lord Keeper,---and Lord Chancellor---his 
corruptions as judge---impeachment---conviction and disgrace--- 
senteice---pardon---literary pursuits---death. 


Francis Bacon, the youngest son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, was born at York House, his father’s residence 
in the Strand, on the 22d of January, 1561. His health 
was very delicate, and to this circumstance may be 
partly attributed that gravity of carriage, and that love 
of sedantary pursuits, which distinguished him from 
other boys. Every body knows how much his prema- 
ture readiness of wit, and sobriety of deportment, 
amused the Queen; and how she used to call him her 
young Lord Keeper. We are told that while still a 
mere child, he stole away from his playfellows toa vault 
in St. James’s fields, for the purpose of investigating 
the cause of a singular echo which he had observed 
there. It is certain that, at only twelve, he busied 
himself with very ingenious speculations on the art of 
legerdemain,—a subject which, as Professor Dugald 
Stewart has most justly observed, merits much more 
attention from philosophers than it has ever received. 
These are trifles. But the eminence which Bacon af- 
terwards attained renders them interesting. 

In the thirteenth year of his age, he was entered at 


* The Edinburg Review for July contains an article of great 
length, but far greater ability, upon Basil Montagu’s voluminous 
edition of Bacon’s works, and history of his life. The article 
so teems with interesting facts, and contains what we take to be 
so just a view of Bacon’s character, and so clear as well as just 
an exposition of his philosophy, that we cannot forbear enabling 
all our readers to share the pleasure and benefit derivable from 
the perusal. To this end, we cull those paragraphs and pages 
which are necessary to present an unbroken thread of narrative 
or of disquisition, and print them continuously ; omitting little, 
besides the reviewer’s discussions with Mr. Montagu, of some 
points on which that gentleman, with the amiable though too 
common weakness of biographers, is a mere apologist for his 
hero. The portions thus culled, we arrange in three divisions, 
with a table of contents to each; the first containing the Re- 
viewer’s sketch of Lord Bacon’s life and character, and the 
other two a view of his philosophy--and a triumphant contrast 
of its useful aims, with the sounding emptiness of that taught by 
the ancient philosophers. We give translations of the passages 
in foreign tongues ; hoping that unlearned as well as learned 
readers, will be attracted by this masterly performance. And 
we have tried so to mould the several parts together, and give it 
so much the appearance of a consistent whole, that no one might 
suppose it to be other than an original and independent Life of 
Bacon, and account of his works, but for this declaration to the 
contrary. 

No reader will finish this article, exhibiting the amazing in- 
tellect and weak (not bad) heart of the wonderful) man it com- 
memorates, without regarding as literally true, that line which 
calls him 


‘* The greatest, wisest, meanest,---of mankind.” 





Trinity College; Cambridge. It has often been said 
that Bacon, while still at college, planned that great in- 
tellectual revolution with which his name is inseparably 
connected. The evidence on this subject, however, is 
hardly sufficient to prove what is in itself so improbable, 
as that any definite scheme of that kind should have 
been so early formed, even by so powerful and activea 
mind. But it is certain, that after a residence of three 
years at Cambridge, Bacon departed, carrying with 
him a profound contempt for the course of study pur- 
sued there ; a fixed conviction that the system of acade- 
mic education in England was radically vicious; a just 
scorn for the trifles on which the followers of Aristotle 
had wasted their powers, and no great reverence for 
Aristotle himself. 

In his sixteenth year, he visited Paris, and resided 
there for some time, under the care of Sir Amias Paulet, 
Elizabeth’s minister at the French court, and one of the 
ablest and most upright of the many valuable servants 
whom she employed. France was at that time ina 
deplorable state of agitation. The Huguenots and the 
Catholics were mustering all their forces for the fiercest 
and most protracted of their many struggles: while the 
Prince, whose duty it was to protect and to restrain 
both, had by his vices and follies degraded himself so 
deeply that he had no authority over either. Bacon, 
however, made a tour through several provinces, and 
appears to have passed some time at Poitiers. We 
have abundant proof that during his stay on the Conti- 
nent he did not neglect literary and scientific pursuits. 
But his attention seems to have been chiefly directed to 
statistics and diplomacy. It was at this time that he 
wrote those Notes on the State of Europe which are 
printed in his works. He studied the principles of the 
art of deciphering with great interest; and invented 
one cipher so ingenious that, many years later, he 
thought it deserving of a place in the De Augmentis, 
In February, 1580, while engaged in these pursuits, he 
received intelligence of the almost sudden death of his 
father, and instantly returned to England. 

His prospects were greatly overcast by this event. 
He was most desirous to obtain a provision which 
might enable him to devote himself to literature and 
politics. He applied to the Government, and it seems 
strange that he should have applied in vain. His 
wishes were moderate. His hereditary claims on the 
administration were great. He had himself been fa- 
vorably noticed by the Queen. His uncle was Prime 
Minister. His own talents were such as any minister 
might have been eager to enlist in the public service. 
But his solicitations were unsuccessful. The truth is, 
that the Cecils disliked him, and did all that they could 
decently do to keep him down. It has never been al- 
leged that Bacon had done anything to merit this dis- 
like ; nor is it at all probable that a man whose temper 
was naturally mild, whose manners were courteous, 
who, through life, nursed his fortunes with the utmost 
care, and who was fearful even to a fault of offending 
the powerful—would have given any just cause of dis- 
pleasure to a kinsman who had the means of rendering 
him essential service, and of doing him irreparable in- 
jury. The real explanation, we have no doubt, is this: 
Robert Cecil, the Treasurer’s second son, was younger 
by a few months than Bacon. He had been educated 
with the utmost care ; had been initiated, while still a 

Vor. IV.—2 
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boy, in the mysteries of diplomacy and court-intrigue ; 
and was just at this time about to be produced on the 
stage of public life. The wish nearest to Burleigh’s 
heart was that his own greatness might descend to this 
favorite child. But even Burleigh’s fatherly partiality 
could hardly prevent him from perceiving that Robert, 
with all his abilities and acquirements, was no match 
for his cousin Francis. That Bacon himself attributed 
the conduct of his relatives to jealousy of his superior 
talents, we have not the smallest doubt. In a letter, 
written many years after to Villiers, he expresses him- 
self thus :—Countenance, encourage, and advance 
able men in all kinds, degrees, and professions. For in 
the time of the Cecils, the father and the son, able men 
were by design and of purpose suppressed.” 

Whatever Burleigh’s motives might be, his purpose 
was unalterable. The supplications which Francis 
addressed to his uncle and aunt were earnest, humble, 
and almost servile. He was the most promising and 
accomplished young man of his time. His father had 
been the brother-in-law, the most useful colleague, the 
nearest friend of the minister. But all this availed poor 
Francis nothing. He was forced, much against his will, 
to betake himself to the study of the law. He was ad- 
mitted at Gray’s Inn, and, during some years, he 
labored there in obscurity. 

What the extent of his legal attainments may have 
been, it is difficult to say. It was not hard for a man of 
his powers to ‘acquire that very moderate portion of 
technical knowledge which, when joined to quickness, 
tact, wit, ingenuity, eloquence, and knowledge of the 
world, is sufficient to raise an advocate to the highest 
professional eminence. The general opinion appears 
to have been that which was on one occasion expressed 
by Elizabeth. “Bacon,” said she, “hath a great wit 
and much learning; but in Jaw sheweth to the utter- 
most of his knowledge, and is not deep.” The Cecils, 
we suspect, did their best to spread this opinion by 
whispers and insinuations. Coke openly proclaimed it 
with that rancorous insolence which was habitual to 
him. No reports are more readily believed than those 
which disparage genius and soothe the envy of con- 
scious mediocrity. It must have been inexpressibly 
consoling to a stupid sergeant,—the forerunner of him 
who, a hundred and fifty years later, “shook his head 
at Murray as a wit,”—to know that the most profound 
thinker, and the most accomplished orator of the age, 
was very imperfectly acquainted with the law touching 
bastard eigné and mulier puisné, and confounded the 
right 0‘ free fishery with that of common piscary. 

It is certain that no man in that age, or indeed during 
the century and a half which followed, was better ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of law. His technical 
knowledge was quite sufficient, with the help of his ad- 
mirable talents, and his insinuating address, to procure 
clients. He rose very ravidly into business, and soon 
entertained hopes of being called within the bar. He 
applied to Lord Burleigh for that purpose, but reeeived 
a testy refusal. Of the grounds of that refusal we can 
in some measure judge by Bacon’s answer, which is 
still extant. It seems that the old Lord, whose temper, 
age and gout had by no means altered for the better, 
and who omitted no opportunity of marking his dislike 
of the showy, quick-witted young men of the rising 


sharp lecture on his vanity, and want of respect for his 
betters. Francis returned a most submissive reply, 
thanked the Treasurer for the admonition, and pro- 
mised to profit by it. Strangers meanwhile were less 
unjust to the young barrister than his nearest kinsmen 
had been. In his twenty-sixth year he became a bench- 
er of his Inn; and two years later he was appointed 
Lent reader. At length, in 1590, he obtained for the 
first time some show of favor from the Court. He was 
sworn in Queen’s Counsel extraordinary. But this 
mark of honor was not accompanied by any pecuniary 
emolument. He continued, therefore, to solicit his 
powerful relatives for some provision which might 
enable him to live without drudging at his profession. 
He bore with a patience and serenity which, we fear, 
bordered on meanness, the morose humors of his uncle, 
and the sneering reflections which his cousin cast on 
speculative men, lost in philosophical dreams, and too 
wise to be capable of transacting public business, At 
length the Cecils were generous enough to procure for 
him the reversion of the Registrarship of the Star 
Chamber. This was a lucrative place, but as many 
years elapsed before it fell in, he was still under the 
necessity of laboring for his daily bread, 

In the Parliament which was called in 1593 he sat as 
member for the county of Middlesex, and soon attained 
eminence as a debater. It is easy to perceive from the 
scanty remains of his oratory, that the same compact- 
ness of expression and richness of fancy which appear 
in his writings characterized his speeches; and that his 
extensive acquaintance with literature and history ena- 
bled him to entertain his audience with a vast variety 
of illustrations and allusions which were generally 
happy and apposite, but which were probably not least 
pleasing to the taste of that age when they were such 
as would now be thought childish or pedantic. It is 
evident also that he was, as indeed might have been ex- 
pected, perfectly free from those faults which are gene- 
rally found in an advocate who, after having risen to 
eminence at the bar, enters the House of Commons ; 
that it was his habit to deal with every great question, 
not in small detached portions, but as a whole ; that he 
refined Jittle, and that his reasonings were those of a 
capacious rather than a subtle mind. Ben Jonson, a 
most unexceptionable judge, has described his eloquence 
in words, which, though often quoted, will bear to be 
quoted again. ‘‘ There happened in my time one noble 
speaker who was full of gravity in his speaking. His 
language, where he could spare or pass by a jest, was 
nobly censorious. No man ever spoke more neatly, 
more pressly, more weightily, or suffered less empti- 
ness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of 
his speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers 
could not cough or loek aside from him without loss. 
He commanded where he spoke, and had his judges 
angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their 
affections more in his power. The fear of every man 
that heard him was lest he should make an end.” 
From the mention which is made of judges, it would 
seem that Jonson had heard Bacon only at the bar. 
Indeed we imagine that the House of Commons was 
then almost inaccessible to strangers. It is not pro- 
bable that a man of Bacon’s nice observation would 
speak in Parliament exactly as he spoke in the Court 
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guage must to a great extent, have been common be- 
tween the Queen’s Counsel and the Knight of the 
Shire. 

Bacon tried to play a very difficult game in politics. 
He wished to be at once a favorite at Court and popu- 
lar with the multitude. If any man could have suc- 
ceeded in this attempt, a man of talents so rare, of judg- 
ment so prematurely ripe, of temper so calm, and of 
manners so plausible, might have been expected to suc- 
ceed. Nor indeed did he wholly fail. Once, however, 
he indulged in a burst of patriotism which cost him a 
long and bitter remorse, and which he never ventured 
to repeat. The Court asked for large subsidies, and 
for speedy payment. The remains of Bacon’s speech 
breathe all the spirit of the Long Parliament. “ The 
gentlemen,” said he, “must sell their plate, and the 
farmers their brass pots, ere this will be paid; and for 
us, we are here to search the wounds of the realm, and 
not to skin them over. The dangers are these. First, 
we shall breed discontent and endanger her Majesty’s 
safety, which must consist more in the love of the peo- 
ple than their wealth. Secondly, this being granted in 
this sort, other princes hereafter will look for the like; 
so that we shall put an evil precedent on ourselves and 
on our posterity ; and in histories, it is to be observed, 
of all nations the English are not to be subject, base, or 
taxable.” The Queen and her ministers resented this 
outbreak of public spirit in the highest manner. In- 
deed, many an honest member of the House of Com- 
mons had, for a much smaller matter, been sent to the 
Tower by the proud and hot-blooded Tudors. The 
young patriot condescended to make the most abject 
apologies. He adjured the Lord Treasurer to show 
some favor to his poor servant and ally. He bemoaned 
himself to the Lord Keeper, in a letter which may keep 
in countenance the most unmanly of the epistles which 
Cicero wrote during his banishment. The lesson was 
not thrown away. Bacon never offended in the same 
manner again. 

He was now satisfied that he had little to hope from 
the patronage of those powerful kinsmen whom he had 
solicited during twelve years with such meek perti- 
nacity ; and he began to look towards a different quar- 
ter. Among the courtiers of Elizabeth, had lately 
appeared a new favorite,—young, noble, wealthy, ac- 
complished, eloquent, brave, generous, aspiring,—a 
favorite who had obtained from the grey-headed queen 
such marks of regard as she had scarce vouchsafed to 
Leicester in the season of the passions; who was at 
once the ornament of the palace and the idol of the city ; 
who was the common patron of men of letters and of 
men of the sword ; who was the common refuge of the 
persecuted Catholic and of the persecuted Puritan. 
The calm prudence which had enabled Burleigh to 
shape his course through so many dangers, and the vast 
experience which he had acquired in dealing with two 
generations of colleagues and rivals, seemed scarcely 
sufficient to support him in this new competition ; and 
Robert Cecil sickened with fear and envy as he con- 
templated the rising fame and influence of Essex. 

Nothing in the political conduct of Essex entitles him 
to esteem; and the pity with which we regard his 
early and terrible end, is diminished by the considera- 
tion, that he put to hazard the lives and fortunes of his 
most attached friends, and endeavored to throw the 





whole country into confusion for objects purely per- 
sonal. Still, it is impossible not to be deeply interested 
for a man so brave, high spirited, and generous ;—for a 
man who, while he conducted himself towards his 
sovereign with a boldness such as was then-found in no 
other subject, conducted himself towards his dependants 
with a delicacy such as has rarely been found in any 
other patron. Unlike the vulgar herd of benefactors, he 
desired to inspire, not gratitude, but affection. He 
tried to make those whom he befriended feel towards 
him as towards an equal. His mind, ardent, suscep- 
tible, naturally disposed to admiration of all that is 
great and beautiful, was fascinated by the genius and 
the accomplishments of Bacon. A close friendship was 
soon formed between them,—a friendship destined to 
have a dark, a mournful, a shameful end. 

In 1594 the office of Attorney-General] became vacant, 
and Bacon hoped to obtain it. Essex made his friend’s 
cause his own,—sued, expostulated, promised, threat- 
ened,—but all in vain. It is probable that the dislike 
felt by the Cecils for Bacon had been increased by the 
connexion which he had lately formed with the Earl, 
Robert was then on the point of being made Secretary of 
State. He happened one day to be in the same coach 
with Essex, and a remarkable conversation took place 
between them. “My Lord,” said Sir Robert, “the 
Queen has determined to appoint an Attorney-General 
without more delay. I pray your Lordship to let me 
know whom you will favor.” “I wonder at your 
question,” replied the Earl. “You cannot but know 
that resolutely, against all the world, I stand for your 
cousin, Francis Bacon.” ‘Good Lord!” cried Cecil, 
unable to bridle his temper, ‘‘ 1 wonder your Lordship 
should spend your strength on so unlikely a matter. Can 
you name one precedent of so raw a youth promoted to 
so great a place?” This objection came witha singularly 
bad grace from a man who, though younger than Bacon, 
was in daily expectation of being made Secretary of 
State. The blot was too obvious to be missed by Essex, 
who seldom forebore to speak his mind. “I have made no 
search,” said he, “for precedents of young men who 
have filled the office of Attorney-General; but I could 
name to you, Sir Robert, a man younger than Francis, 
less learned, and equally inexperiened, who is suing 
and striving with all his might for an office of far 
greater weight.” Sir Robert had nothing to say but 
that he thought his own abilities equal to the place 
which he hoped to obtain; and that his father’s long 
services deserved such a mark of gratitude from the 
Queen,—as if his abilities were comparable to his cou- 
sin’s, or as if Sir Nicholas Bacon had done no service to 
the State. Cecil then hinted that if Bacon would be sa- 
tisfied with the Solicitorship, that might be of easier 
digestion to the Queen. “Digest me no digestions,” 
said the generous and ardent Earl. “The Attorney- 
ship for Francis is that I must have; and in that 1 will 
spend all my power, might, authority, and amity; and 
with tooth and nail procure the same for him against 
whomsoever; and whosoever getteth this office out of 
my hands for any other, before he have it, it shall cost 
him the coming by. And this be you assured of, Sir 
Robert, for now I fully declare myself; and for my 
own part, Sir Robert, I think strange both of my Lord 
Treasurer and you, that can have the mind to seek the 
preference of a stranger before so near a kinsman ; for 




















if you weigh in a balance the parts every way of his 
competitor and him, only excepting five poor years of 
admitting to a house of court before Francis, you shall 
find in all other respects whatsoever no comparison be- 
tween them.” 

When the office of Attorney-General was filled up, 
the Earl pressed the Queen to make Bacon Solicitor- 
General, and, on this occasion, the old Lord Treasurer 
professed himself not unfavorable to his nephew’s pre- 
tensions. But after a contest which lasted more than 
a year and a half, and in which Essex, to use his own 
words, “spent all his power, might, authority, and 
amity,” the place was given to another. Essex felt this 
disappointment keenly, but found consolation in the 
most munificent and delicate liberality. He presented 
Bacon with an estate, worth near two thousand pounds, 
situated at Twickenham; and this, as Bacon owned 
many years after, “ with so kind and noble circumstan- 
ces, as the manner was worth more than the matter.” 

It was soon after these events that Bacon first ap- 
peared before the public asa writer. Early in 1597 he 
published a small volume of Essays, which was after- 
wards enlarged, by successive editions, to many times 
its original bulk. This little work was, as it weil de- 
served to be, exceedingly popular. It was reprinted in 
a few months; it was translated into Latin, French 
and Italian, and it seems to have at once established 
the literary reputation of its author. But though Ba- 
con’s reputation rose, his fortunes were still depressed. 
He was in great pecuniary difficulties ; and on one oc- 
casion was arrested in the street at the suit of a gold- 
smith, for a debt of 300/., and was carried to a spung- 
ing-house in Coleman street. 

The kindness of Essex was in the meantime inde- 
fatigable. In 1596 he sailed on his memorable expedi- 
tion to the coast of Spain. At the very moment of his 
embarkation, he wrote to several of his friends, com- 
mending to them, during his own absence, the interests 
of Bacon. He returned, after performing the most bril- 
liant military exploit that was achieved on the Conti- 
nent by English arms, during the long interval which 
elapsed between the battle of Agincourt and that of 
Blenheim. His valor, his talents, his humane and gene- 
rous disposition, had made him the idol of his country- 
men, and had extorted praise from the enemies whom 
he had eonquered. He had always been proud and 
headstrong ; and his splendid success seems to have 
rendered his faults more offensive than ever. But to 
his friend Francis he was still the same. Bacon had 
some thoughts of making his fortune by marriage ; and 
had begun to pay court to a widow of the name of 
Hatton. The eccentric manners and violent temper of 
this woman, made her a disgrace and a torment to her 
connections. But Bacon was not aware of her faults, 
or was disposed to overlook them for the sake of her 
ample fortune. Essex pleaded his friend’s cause with 
his usual ardor. The letters which the Earl addressed 
to Lady Hatton and to her mother are still extant, and 
are highly honorable to him. “ If,” he wrote, “‘she were 
my sister or my daughter, I protest I would as confi- 
dently resolve to further it as I now persuade you.” 
And again—“If my faith be anything, I protest, if I 
had one as near me as she is to you, I had rather match 
her with him, than with men of far greater titles.” The 
suit, happily for Bacon, was unsuccessful. The lady 
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indeed was kind to him in more ways than one. She 
rejected him, and she accepted his enemy. She mar- 
ried that narrow-minded, bad-hearted pedant, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, and did her best to make him as miserable 
as he deserved to be. 

The fortunes of Essex had now reached their height, 
and began to decline. The person on whom, during the 
decline of his influence, he chiefly depended,—to whom 
he confided his perplexities, whose advice he solicited, 
whose intercession he employed,-—was his friend Bacon, 
The lamentable truth must be told. This friend, so 
loved, so trusted, bore a principal part in ruining the 
Earl’s fortunes, in shedding his blood, and in blackening 
his memory. 

But let us be just to Bacon. We believe that, to 
the last, he had no wish to injure Essex. Nay, we be- 
lieve that he sincerely exerted himself to serye Essex, 
as long as he thought he could serve Essex without 
injuring himself, The advice which he gave to his 
noble benefactor was generally most judicious, He 
did all in his power to dissuade the Earl from accepting 
the Government of Ireland. “ For,” says he, “I did as 
plainly see his overthrow, chained as it were by destiny 
to that journey, as it is possible for a man to ground a 
judgment upon future contingents.” The prediction 
was accomplished. Essex returned in disgrace. Bacon 
attempted to mediate between his friend and the Queen ; 
and, we believe, honestly employed all his address for 
that purpose. But the task which he had undertaken 
was toodifficult, delicate, and perilous, even for so wary 
and dexterous an agent. He had tomanage two spirits 
equally proud, resentful, and ungovernable. At Essex 
House, he had to calm the rage of a young hero, in- 
censed by multiplied wrongs and humiliations; and 
then to pass to Whitehall for the purpose of soothing 
the peevishness of a sovereign, whose temper, never 
very gentle, had been rendered morbidly irritable by 
age, by declining health, and by the long habit of lis- 
tening to flattery and exacting implicit obedience. It 
is hard to serve two masters. Situated as Bacon was, 
it was scarcely possible for him to shape his course, so 
as not to give one or both of his employers reason to 
complain. For a time he acted as fairly as, in cireum- 
stances so embarrassing, could reasonably be expected. 
At length, he found that while he was trying to prop 
the fortunes of another, he was in danger of shaking 
hisown, He had disobliged both the parties whom he 
wished to reconcile. Essex thought him wanting in 
zeal as a friend—Elizabeth thought him wanting in duty 
as a subject. The Earl looked on him as a spy of the 
Queen, the Queen as a creature of the Earl. The 
reconciliation which he had labored to effect appeared 
utterly hopeless. A thousand signs, legible to eyes far 
less keen than his, announced that the fall of his patron 
was at hand. He shaped his course accordingly. When 
Essex was brought before the council to answer for his 
conduct in Ireland, Bacon, after a faint attempt to ex- 
cuse himself from taking part against his friend, sub- 
mitted himself to the Queen’s pleasure, and appeared 
at the bar in support of the charges. But a darker scene 
was behind. The unhappy young nobleman, made 
reckless by despair, ventured on a rash and criminal 
enterprise, which rendered him liable to the highest 
penalties of thelaw. What course was Bacon to take? 
This was one of those conjunctures which show what 
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men are. Toa highminded man, wealth, power, court- 
favor, even personal safety, would have appeared of no 
account, when opposed to friendship, gratitude, and 
honor. Such a man would have stood by the side of 
Essex at the trial,—would have “spent all his power, 
might, authority, and amity,” in soliciting a mitigation 
of the sentence,—would have been a daily visiter at 
the cell,—would have received the last injunctions and 
the last embrace on the scaffold,--would have employed 
all the powers of his intellect to guard from insult the 
fame of his generous, though erring friend. An ordi- 
nary man would neither have incurred the danger of 
succoring Essex, nor the disgrace of assailing him. 
Bacon did not even preserve neutrality. He appeared 
as counsel for the prosecution. In that situation, he 
did not confine himself to what would have been amply 
suffcient to procure a verdict. He employed all his 
wit, his rhetoric, and his learning,—not to ensure a 
conviction, for the circumstances were such that a con- 
viction was inevitable,—but to deprive the unhappy 
prisoner of all those excuses which, though legally of 
no value, yet tended to diminish the moral guilt of the 
crime ; and which, therefore, though they could not 
justify the peers in pronouncing an acquittal, might 
incline the Queen to grant a pardon. The Earl urged 
as a palliation of his frantie acts, that he was sur- 
rounded by powerful and inveterate enemies, that they 
had ruined his fortunes, that they sought his life, and 
that their persecutions had driven him to despair. This 
was true, and Bacon well knew it to be true. But he 
affected to treat it as an idle pretence. He compared 
Essex to Pisistratus, who, by pretending to be in im- 
minent danger of assassination, and by exhibiting self- 
inflicted wounds, succeeded in establishing tyranny at 
Athens. This was too much for the prisoner to bear. 
He interrupted his ungrateful friend, by calling on him 
to quit the part of an advocate,—to come forward as a 
witness, and tell the Lords whether, in old times, he, 
Francis Bacon, had not under his own hand, repeatedly 
asserted the truth of what he now represented as idle 
pretexts. It is painful to go on with this lamentable 
story. Bacon returned a shuffling answer to the Earl’s 
question : and, as if the allusion to Pisistratus were not 
sufficiently offensive, made another allusion still more un- 
justifiable. He compared Essex to Henry Duke of Guise, 
and the rash attempt in the city, to the day of the barri- 
cadesat Paris. Why Bacon had recourse to such a topic, 
it is difficult to say. It was quite unnecessary for the 
purpose of obtaining a verdict. It was certain to pro- 
duce a strong impression on the mind of the haughty 
and jealous princess on whose pleasure the Earl’s fate 
depended. The faintest allusion to the degrading tute- 
lage in which the last Valois had been held by the 
house of Lorraine, was sufficient to harden her heart 
against a man who jn rank, in military reputation, in 
popularity among the citizens of the capital, bore some 
resemblance to the Captain of the League. Essex was 
convicted. Bacon made no effort to save him, though 
the Queen’s feelings were such, that he might have 
pleaded his benefactor’s cause, possibly with success, 
certainly without any serious danger to himself. The 
unhappy nobleman was executed. His fate excited 
strong, perhaps unreasonable feelings of compassion 
and indignation. The Queen was received by the 
citizens of London with gloomy looks and faint accla- 





mations. She thought it expedient to publish a vindi- 
cation of her late proceedings. The faithless friend 
who had assisted in taking the Earl’s life was now 
employed to murder the Earl’s fame. The Queen had 
seen some of Bacon’s writings, and had been pleased 
with them. He was accordingly selected to write “ A 
Declaration of the practices and treasons attempted 
and committed by Robert, Earl of Essex,” which was 
printed by authority. In the succeeding reign, Bacon 
had not a word to say in defence of this performance— 
a performance, abounding in expressions which no 
generous enemy would have employed respecting a 
man who had so dearly expiated his offences. His 
only excuse was, that he wrote it by command,—that 
he considered himself as a mere secretary,—that he 
had particular instructions as to the way in which he 
was to treat every part of the subject,—and that, in 
fact, be had furnished only the arrangement and the 
style. 

The real explanation of all this is perfectly obvious; 
and nothing but a partiality amounting to a ruling pas- 
sion, could cause any body to miss it. The moral quali- 
ties of Bacon were not of a high order. We do not 
say that he was a bad mans He was not inhuman or 
tyrannical. He bore with meekness his high civil ho- 
nors, and the far higher honors gained by his intellect. 
He was very seldom, if ever, provoked into treating 
any person with malignity and insolence. No man 
more readily held up the left cheek to those who had 
smitten the right. No man was more expert at the 
soft answer which turneth away wrath. He was never 
accused of intemperance in his pleasures. His even 
temper, his flowing courtesy, the general, respectability 
of his demeanor, made a favorable impression on those 
who saw him in situations which do not severely try 
the principles. His faults were—we write it with pain— 
coldness of heart and meanness of spirit. He seems to 
have been incapable of feeling strong affection, of facing 
great dangers, of making great sacrifices. His desires 
were set on things below. Wealth, precedence, titles, 
patronage,—the mace, the seals, the coronet,—large 
houses, fair gardens, rich manors, massy services of 
plate, gay hangings, curious cabinets,—had as great 
attractions for him as for any of the courtiers who 
dropped on their knees in the dirt when Elizabeth 
passed by, and then hastened home to write to the 
King of Scots that her Grace seemed to be breaking 
fast. For these objects he had stooped to everything 
and endured everything. For these he had sued ia the 
humblest manner, and when unjustly and ungraciously 
repulsed, had thanked those who had repulsed him, 
and had begun to sue again. For these objects, as soon 
as he found that the smallest show of independence in 
Parliament was offensive to the Queen, he had abased 
himself to the dust befere her, and implored forgive- 
ness, in terms better suited to a convicted thief than to 
a knight of the shire. For these he joined, and for 
these he forsook Lord Essex. He continued to plead 
his patron’s cause with the Queen, as long as he thought 
that by pleading that cause he might serve himself. 
Nay, he went further-—for his feelings, though not 
warm, were kind—he pleaded that cause as long as he 
thought he could plead it without injury to himself. 
But when it became evident that Essex was going head- 
long to his rain, Bacon began to tremble for his own 
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fortunes. What he had to fear would not indeed have 
been very alarming to a man of lofty character. It 
was not death. It was not imprisonment. It was the 
loss of court favor. It was the being left behind by 
others in the career of ambition. It was the having 
leisure to finish the Instauratio Magna. The Queen 
looked coldly on him. The courtiers began to consider 
him as a marked man. He determined to change his 
line of conduct, and to proceed in a new course with so 
much vigor as to make up for lost time. When once 
he had determined to act against his friend, knowing 
himself to be suspected, he acted with more zeal than 
would have been necessary or justifiable if he had been 
employed against a stranger. He exerted his profes- 
sional talents to shed the Earl’s blood, and his literary 
talents to blacken the Earl’s memory. It is certain that 
his conduct excited at the time great and general dis- 
approbation. While Elizabeth lived, indeed, this dis- 
approbation, though deeply felt, was not loudly ex- 
pressed. Buta great change was at hand. 

The health of the Queen had long been decaying; 
and the operation of age and disease was now assisted 
by acute mental suffering. The pitiable melancholy of 
her last days has generally been ascribed to her fond 
regret for Essex. But we are disposed to attribute her 
dejection partly to physical causes, and partly to the 
conduct of her courtiers and ministers. They did all 
in their power to conceal from her the intrigues which 
they were carrying.on at the Court of Scotland. But 
her keen sagacity was not to be so deceived. She did 
not know the whole. But she knew that she was sur- 
rounded by men who were impatient for that new world 
which was to begin at her death,--who had never been 
attached to her by affection,-and who were now but 
very slightly attached to her by interest. Prostration 
and flattery could not conceal from her the cruel truth, 
that those whom she had trusted and promoted had 
never loved her, and were fast ceasing to fear her. 
Unable to avenge herself, and too proud to complain, 
she suffered sorrow and resentment to prey on her 
heart, till, after a long career of power, prosperity and 
glory, she died, sick and weary of the world. 

James mounted the throne ; and Bacon employed all 
his address to obtain for himself a share of the favor of 
his new master. This was no difficult task. The faults 
of James, both as a man and asa prince, were numer- 
ous; but insensibility to the claims of genius and learn- 
ing was notamongst them. He was indeed made up of 
two men,—a witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, dis- 
puted, and harangued,—and a nervous drivelling idiot, 
who acted. If he had been a Canon of Christ Church, 
or a Prebendary of Westminster, it is not improbable 
that he would have left a highly respectable name to 
posterity,—that he would have distinguished himself 
among the translators of the Bible, and among the Di- 
vines who attended the Synod of Dort,—that he would 
have been regarded by the literary world as no con- 
temptible rival of Vossius and Casaubon. But fortune 
placed him in a situation in which his weakness covered 
him with disgrace ; and in which his accomplishments 
brought him no honor. In a college, much eccentricity 
and childishness would have been readily pardoned in 
so learned a man. But all that learning could do for 
him on the throne, was to make people think him a pe- 
dant as well as a fool. 
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Bacon was favorably received at Court; and soon 
found that his chance of promotion was not diminished 
by the death of the Queen. He was solicitous to be 
knighted—for two reasons—which are somewhat amus- 
ing. The King had already dubbed half London, and 
Bacon found himseif the only untitled person in his 
mess at Gray’s Inn. This was not very agreeable to 
him. He had also, to quote his own words, “found an 
Alderman’s daughter, a handsome maiden, to his liking.” 
On both these grounds, he begged his cousin Robert Ce- 
cil, “ if it might please his good Lordship” to ue his in- 
terest in his behalf. The application was successful. 
Bacon was one of three hundred gentlemen who, on the 
coronation-day, received the honor, if it is to be so called, 
of knighthood. The handsome maiden, a daughter of 
Alderman Barnham, soon after consented to become Sir 
Francis’s lady. 

The unfavorable impression which Bacon’s conduct 
had made, appears to have been gradually effaced. In- 
deed it must be some very peculiar cause that can make 
aman like him long unpopular. His talents secured 
him from contempt, his temper and his manners from 
hatred. There is scarcely any story so black that it 
may not be got over by a man of great abilities, whose 
abilities are united with caution, good-humor, patience, 
and affability,—who pays daily sacrifice to Nemesis, 
who is a delightful companion, a serviceable though not 
an ardent friend, and a dangerous yet a placable enemy. 
Waller in the next generation was an eminent instance 
of this. Indeed Waller had much more than may at 
first sight appear in common with Bacon. To the higher 
intellectual qualities of the great English philosopher,— 
to the genivs which has made an immortal epoch in the 
history of science,—Waller had indeed no pretensions. 
But the mind of Waller, as far as it extended, coincided 
with that of Bacon, and might, so to speak, have been 
In the qualities which make 
a man an object of interest and veneration to posterity, 
there was no comparison between them. But in the 
qualities by which chiefly a man is known to his con- 
temporaries, there was a striking similarity. Considered 
as men of the world, as courtiers, as politicians, as as- 
sociates, as allies, as enemies, they had nearly the same 
merits and the same defects. They were not malignant, 
They were not tyrannical. But they wanted warmth 
of affection and elevation of sentiment. There were 
many things which they loved better than virtue, and 
which they feared more than guilt. Yet after they had 
stooped to acts of which it is impossible to read the ac- 
count in the most partial narratives without strong dis- 
approbation and contempt, the public still continued to 
regard them with a feeling not easily to be distinguished 
from esteem. The hyperbole of Juliet seemed to be 
verified with respect to them. ‘‘ Upon their brows shame 
was ashamed to sit.” Every body seemed as desirous to 
throw a veil over their misconduct as if it had been his 
own. Clarendon, who felt, and who had reason to feel, 
strong personal dislike towards Waller, speaks of him 
thus:—“‘ There needs no more to be said to extol the 
excellence and power of his wit and pleasantness of his 
conversation, than that it was of magnitude enough to 
cover a world of very great faults,—that is, so to cover 
them that they were not taken notice of to his reproach, 
viz., a narrowness in his nature to the lowest degree,-- 
an abjectness and want of courage to support him in 
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any virtuous undertaking,—an insinuating and servile 
flattery to the height the vainest and most imperious 
nature could be contented with, . . . It had power 
to reconcile him to those whom he had most offended 
and provoked, and continued to his age with that rare 
felicity, that his company was acceptable where his spirit 
was odious, and he was at least pitied where he was 
most detested.’ Much of this, with some softening, 
might, we fear, be applied to Bacon. The influence of 
Waller’s talents, manners, and accomplishments, died 
with him; and the world has pronounced an unbiassed 
sentence on his character. A few flowing lines are not 
bribe sufficient to pervert the judgment of posterity. 
But the influence of Bacon is felt and will long be felt 
over the whole civilized world. Leniently as he was 
treated by his contemporaries, posterity has treated him 
more leniently still. Turn where we may, the trophies 
of that mighty intellect are full in view. We are judg- 
ing Manlius in sight of the Capitol. 

Under the reign of James, Bacon grew rapidly in for- 
tune and favor. In 1604 he was appointed King’s 
Counsel, with a fee of forty pounds a-year ; and a pen- 
sion of sixty pounds a-year was settled upon him. In 
1607 he became Solicitor-General ; in 1612 Attorney- 
General. He continued to distinguish himself in Par- 
liament, particularly by his exertions in favor of one 
excellent measure on which the King’s heart was set,— 
the union of England and Scotland. I[t was not difficult 
for such an intellect to discover many irresistible argu- 
ments in favor of such a scheme. He conducted the 
great case of the Post Nati in the Exchequer Chamber ; 
and the decision of the judges,--a decision the legality 
of which may be questioned, but the beneficial effect of 
which must be acknowledged,—was in a great measure 
attributed to his dexterous management. While actively 
engaged in the House of Commons and in the courts of 
law, he still found leisure for letters and philosophy. 
The noble treatise on the “Advancement of Learning,” 
which ata later period was expanded into the De 4ug- 
mentis, appeared in 1605. The “ Wisdom of the An- 
cients,”—a work which, if it had proceeded from any 
other writer, would have been considered as a master- 
piece of wit and learning, but which adds little to the 
fame of Bacon, was printed in 1609. In the mean time 
the Novum Organum was slowly proceeding. Several 
distinguished men of learning had been permitted to see 
sketches or detached portions of that extraordinary 
book ; and though they were not generally disposed to 
admit the soundness of the author’s views, they spoke 
with the greatest admiration of his genius. Sir Thomas 
Bodley, the founder of the most magnificent of English 
libraries, was among those stubborn Conservatives who 
considered the hopes with which Bacon looked forward 
to the future destinies of the human race as utterly chi- 
merical; and who regarded with distrust and aversion 
the innovating spirit of the new schismatics in philoso- 
phy. Yet even Bodley after perusing the Cogitata et 
Visa—one of the most precious of those scattered leaves 
out of which the great oracular volume was afterwards 
made up—acknowledged that in “ those very points, 
and in all proposals and plots in that book, Bacon 
showed himself a master-workman ;” and that “it could 
not be gainsaid but all the treatise over did abound with 
choice conceits of the present state of learning, and with 
worthy contemplations of the means to procureit.” In 
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1612 a new edition of the “ Essays” appeared, with addi- 
tions surpassing the original collection both in bulk and 
quality. Nor did these pursuits distract Bacon's atten- 
tion from a work the most arduous, the most glorious, 
and the most useful that even his mighty powers could 
have achieved, “ the reducing and re-compiling,” to use 
his own phrase, “of the laws of England.” 

Unhappily he was at that very time employed in 
perverting those Jaws to the vilest purposes of tyranny. 
When Oliver St. John was brought before the Star 
Chamber for maintaining that the King had no rig’ it to 
levy benevolences, and was for his manly and constitu- 
tional conduct sentenced to imprisonment during the 
royal pleasure, and to a fine of five thousand pounds, 
Bacon appeared as counsel for the prosecution. About 
the same time he was deeply engaged in a still more 
disgraceful transaction. An aged clergyman, of the 
name of Peacham, was accused of treason, on account 
of some passages of a sermon which was found in his 
study. The sermon, whether written by him or not, 
had never been preached. It did not appear that he 
had any intention of preaching it. The servile 
lawyers of those servile times were forced to admit that 
there were great difficulties both as to the facts and a 
tothe law. Bacon was employed to remove those diffi- 
culties. He was employed to settle the question of law 
by tampering with the Judges, and the question of fact 
by torturing the prisoner. Three Judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench were tractable. But Coke was made 
of different stuff. Pedant, bigot, and savage as he was, 
he had qualities which bore a strong, though a very 
disagreeable resemblance to some of the highest virtues 
which a public man can possess. He was an exception 
to a maxim which we believe to be generally true,— 
that those who trample on the helpless are disposed to 
cringe to the powerful. He behaved with gross rude- 
ness to his juniors at the bar, and with execrable cru- 
elty to prisoners on trial for their lives, But he stood 
up manfully against the King and the King’s favorites. 
No man of that age appeared to so little advantage 
when he was opposed to an inferior, and was in the 
wrong. But, on the other hand, it is but fair to admit 
that no man of that age mede so creditable a figure 
when he was opposed to a superior, and happened to 
be in the right. On such occasions, his half-suppressed 
insolence and his impracticable obstinacy, had a respect- 
able and interesting app-arance, when compared with 
the abject servility of the bar and of the bench. On the 
present occasion he was stubborn and surly. He de- 
clared that it was a new and a highly improper prac- 
tice in the Judges, to confer with a law-officer of the 
crown about capital cases which they were afterwards 
to try ; and fur some time he resolutely kept aloof. But 
Bacon was equally artful and persevering. ‘I am not 
wholly out of hope,” said he, in a letter to the King, 
“that my Lord Coke himself, when I have in some dark 
manner put him in doubt that he shall be left alone, 
will not be singular.” After some time, Bacon’s dexte- 
rity was successful ; and Coke, sullenly and reluctantly, 
followed the example of his brethren. But in order to 
convict Peacham, it was necessary to find facts as well 
as law. Accordingly, this wretched old man was put 
to the rack ; and, while undergoing the horrible inflic- 
tion, was examined Ly Bacon, but in vain. No confes- 
sion could be wrung out of him; and Bacon -~rote to 
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the King, complaining that Peacham had a dumb devil. 
At length the trial came on. A conviction was obtained ; 
but the charges were so obviously futile, thatthe govern- 
ment could not, for very shame, carry the sentence into 
execution ; and Peacham was suffered to languish away 
the short remainder of his life in a prison. 

There were many points of resemblance between the 
two celebrated courtiers who, at different times, extend- 
ed their patronage to Bacon, It is difficult to say whe- 
ther Essex or Villiers was the more eminently distin- 
guished by those. graces of person and manner which 
have always been rated in courts at much more than 
their real value. Both were constitutionally brave; 
and both, like most men who are constitutionally brave, 
were open and unreserved. Both were rash and head- 
strong. Both were destitute of the abilities and the in- 
formation which are necessary to statesmen. Yet both, 
trusting to the accomplishments which had made them 
conspicuous in tilt-yards and ball-rooms, aspired to rule 
the state. Both owed their elevation to the personal 
attachment of the sovereign ; and in both cases this at- 
tachment was of so eccentric a kind, that it perplexed 
observers,—that it still continues to perplex histori- 
ans,—and that it gave rise to much scandal, which we 
are inclined to think unfounded. Each of them treat- 
ed the suvereign whose favor he enjoyed with a rude- 
ness which approached to insolence. This petulence 
ruined Essex, who had to deal with a spirit naturally as 
proud as his own, and accustomed, during nearly half 
a century, to the most respectful observance. But 
there was a wide difference between the haughty 
daughter of Henry and her successor. James was timid 
from the cradle. His nerves, naturally weak, had not 
been fortified by reflection or by habit. His life, till 
he came to England, had been a series of mortifications 
and humiliations, With all his high notions of the ori- 
gin and extent of his prerogatives, he was never his 
own master fora day. In spite of his kingly title,—in 
spite of his despotic theory, he was to the last a slave 
at heart. Villiers treated him like one ; and this course, 
though adopted, we believe, merely from temper, suc- 
ceeded as weil as if it had been a system of policy 
formed after mature deliberation. 

In generosity, in sensibility, in capacity for friend- 
ship, Essex far surpassed Buckingham. Indeed, Buck- 
ingham ean scarcely be said to have had any friend, 
with the exception of the two princes, over whom suc+ 
cessively he exercised so wonderful an influence. _ Essex 
was to the last adored by the people. Buckingham was 
always a most unpopular man ; except perhaps for a 
very short time after his return from the childish visit to 
Spain. Essex fella victim to the rigor of the govern- 
ment, amidst the lamentations of the people. Bucking- 
ham, execrated by the people, and solemnly declared a 
public enemy by the representatives of the people, fell 
by the hand of one of the people, and was lamented by 
none but his master. 

The way in which the two favorites acted towards 
Bacon, was highly characteristic, and may serve to illus- 
trate the old and true saying,—that a man is generally 
more inclined to feel kindly towards one on whom he 
has conferred favors, than towards one from whom he 
has received them. Essex loaded Bacon with benefits, 
and never thought that he had done enough. It never 
seems to have crossed the mind of the powerful and 





wealthy noble, that the poor barrister whom he treated 
with such munificent kindness, was not his equal. It 
was, we have no doubt, with perfect sincerity that he 
declared, that he would willingly give his sister or 
daughter in marriage to his friend. He was in general 
more than sufficiently sensible of his own merits; but he 
did not seem to know that he had ever deserved well of 
Bacon. On that cruel day when they saw each other for 
the last time at the bar of the Lords, the earl taxed his 
perfidious friend with unkindness and insincerity, but 
never with ingratitude. Even in such a moment, more 
bitter than the bitterness of death, that noble heart was 
too great to vent itself in such a reproach. 

Villiers, on the other hand, owed much to Bacon. 
When their acquaintance began, Sir Francis was a man 
of mature age, of high station, and of established fame 
as a politician, an advocate, and a writer. Villiers was 
little more than a boy, a younger son of a house then 
of no great note. He was but just entering on the 
career of court favor; and none but the most discern- 
ing observers could as yet perceive that he was likely 
to distance all his competitors. The countenance and 
advice of a man so highly distinguished as the Attorney- 
General, must have been an object of the highest im- 
portance to the young adventurer. But though Villiers 
was the obliged party, he was less warmly attached to 
Bacon and far less delicate in his conduct towards him 
than Essex had been. 

To do the new favorite justice, he early exerted his 
influence in behalf of his illustrious friend. In 1616, 
Sir Francis was sworn of the Privy Council; and, in 
March, 1617, on the retirement of Lord Brackley, was 
appointed Keeper of the Great Seal. 

On the 7th of May, the first day of the term, he 
rode in state to Westminster Hall, with the Lord Trea- 
surer on his right hand, the Lord Privy Seal on his 
left,—a long procession of students and ushers before 
him,—and a crowd of peers, privy-councillors, and 
jadges, followed in his train. Having entered his 
court, he addressed the splendid auditory ina grave 
and dignified speech, which proves how well he under- 
stood those judicial duties which he afterwards per- 
formed so ill. Even at that moment,—the proudest 
moment of his life in the estimation of the vulgar, and, 
it may be, even in his own,—he cast back a look of 
lingering affection towards those noble pursuits from 
which, as it seemed, he was about to be estranged. 
“The depth of the three long vacations,” said he, “I 
would reserve in some measure free from business of 
estate, and for studies, arts, and sciences, to which of 
my own nature [ am most inclined.” 

The years during which Bacon held the Great Seal 
were among the darkest and most shameful in English 
history. Every thing at home and abroad was mis- 
managed. First came the execution of Raleigh, an act 
which, if done ina proper manner, might have been 
defensible, but which, under all the circumstances, must 
be considered asa dastardly murder. Worse was be- 
hind—the war of Bohemia—the successes of Tilly and 
Spinola—the Palatinate conquered—the King’s son-in- 
law in exile—tlie house of Austria dominant on the Con- 
tinent—the Protestant religion and the liberties of the 
Germanic body trodden under foot. In the mean time 
the wavering and. cowardly policy of England furnished 
matter of ridicule to all the nations of Europe. The 
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love of peace, which James professed would, even when 
indulged to an impolitic excess, have been respectable, 
if it had proceeded from tenderness for his people. 
But the truth is, that, while he had nothing to spare for 
the defence of the natural allies of England, he resorted 
without scruple to the most illegal and oppressive de- 
vices, for the purpose of enabling Buckingham and 
Buckingham’s relations to outshine the ancient aristo- 
eracy of the realm. Benevolences were exacted. Pa- 
tents of monopoly were multiplied. All the resources 
which could have been employed to replenish a beggar- 
ed Exchequer, at the close of a ruinous war, were put 
in motion during this season of ignominious peace. 

The vices of the administration must be chiefly as- 
cribed to the weakness of the King, and to the levity 
and violence of the favorite. But it is impossible to 
acquit the Lord Keeper. For those odious patents, in 
particular, which passed the Great Seal while it was in 
his charge, he must be held answerable. 

In his judicial capacity his conduct was not less re- 
prehensible. He suffered Buckingham to dictate many 
of his decisions. Bacon knew as well as any man, that 
a judge who listens to private solicitations is a disgrace 
to his post. He had himself, before he was raised to 
the woolsack, represented this strongly to Villiers, then 
just entering on his career. ‘‘ By no means,”—said 
Sir Francis, in a letter of advice addressed to the young 
courtier,—“ By no means be you persuaded to inter- 
pose yourself, either by word or letter, in any cause 
depending in any court of justice, nor suffer any great 


man to do it where you can hinder it. If it- should’ 


prevail, it perverts justice ; but, if the judge be so just 
and of such courage as he ought to be, as not to be 
inclined thereby, yet it always leaves a taint of suspi- 
cion behind it.” Yet he had not been Lord Keeper 
a month when Buckingham began to interfere in Chan- 
cery suits, and his interference was, as might have been 
expected, successful, 

A man who stooped to render such services to others 
was not likely to be scrupulous as to the means by 
which he enriched himself. He and his dependants 
accepted large presents from persons who were engaged 
in Chancery suits. The amount of the plunder which 
he collected in this way it is impossible to estimate. 
There can be no doubt that he received much more 
-than was proved on his trial, though, it may be, less 
than was suspected by the public. His enemies stated 
his illicit gains at a hundred thousand pounds. But 
this was probably an exaggeration. 

It was long before the day of reckoning arrived. 
During the interval between the second and third Par- 
liaments of James, the nation was absolutely governed 
by theCrown. The prospects of the Lord Keeper were 
bright and serene. His great place rendered the splen- 
dor of his talents even more conspicuous; and gave an 
additional charm to the serenity of his temper, the 
courtesy of his manners, and the eloquence of his con- 
versation. The pillaged suitor might mutter. The 
austere Puritain patriot might, in his retreat, lament 
that one on whom God had bestowed without mea- 
sure ail the abilities which qualify men to take the lead 
in great reforms, should be found among the adherents 
of the worst abuses. But the murmurs of the suitor, 
and the lamentations of the patriot, had scarcely any 
avenue to the ears of the powerful. The King, and 





the minister who was the King’s master, smiled on their 
illustrious flatterer. The whole crowd of courtiers and 
nobles sought his favor with emulous cagerness.. Men 
of wit and learning hailed with delight the elevation of 
one who had so signally shown that a man of profound 
learning and of brilliant wit might understand, far bet- 
ter than any plodding dunce, the art of thriving in the 
world. 

Once, and but once, this course of prosperity was 
for a moment interrupted. It should seem that even 
Bacon’s brain was not strong enough to bear without 
some discomposure the inebriating effect of so much 
good fortune. For some time after his elevation, he 
showed himself a little wanting in that wariness and 
self-command to which, more than even to his trans- 
cendent talents, his elevation was to be ascribed. He 
was by no means a good hater. The temperature of 
his revenge, like that of his gratitude, was scarcely ever 
more than lukewarm. But there was one person whom 
he had long regarded with an animosity which, though 
studiously suppressed, was perhaps the stronger for 
the suppression. The insults and injuries which, when 
a young man struggling into note and professional 
practice, he had received from Sir Edward Coke, were 
such as might move the most placable nature to resent- 
ment. About the time at which Bacon received the 
Seals, Coke had, on account of his contumacious re- 
sistance to the royal pleasure, been deprived of his 
seat in the Court of King’s Bench, and had ever since 
languished in retirement. But Coke’s opposition to the 
Court, we fear, was the effect, not of good principles, 
but of a bad temper. Perverse and testy as he was, he 
wanted true fortitude and dignity of character. His 
obstinacy, unsupported by virtuous motives, was not 
proof against disgrace. He solicited a reconciliation 
with the favorite, and his solicitations were successful, 
Sir John Villiers, the brother of Buckingham, was look- 
ing out for a rich wife. Coke had a large fortune and 
an unmarried daughter. A bargain was struck. But 
Lady Coke—the lady whom twenty years before Essex 
had wooed on behalf of Bacon—would not hear of the 
match. A violent and scandalous family quarrel fol- 
lowed. The mother carried the girl away by stealth. 
The father pursued them, and regained possession of 
his daughter by force. The king was then in Scotland, 
and Buckingham had attended him thither. Bacon 
was, during their absence, at the head of affairs in 
England. He felt towards Coke as much malevolence 
as it was in his nature to feel towards any body. His 
wisdom had been laid to sleep by prosperity. In an 
evil hour he determined to interfere in the disputes 
which agitated his enemy’s household. He declared 
for the wife, countenanced the Attorney-General in 
filing an information in the Star Chamber against the 
husband, and wrote strongly to the King and the fa- 
vorite against the proposed marriage. The language 
which he used in those letters shows that, sagacious as 
he was, he did not quite know his place ;—that he was 
not fully acquainted with the extent either of Bucking- 
ham’s power, or of the change which the possession of 
that power had produced in Buckingham’s character. 
He soon had a lesson which he never forgot, The fa- 
vorite received the news of the Lord Keeper’s interfer- 
ence, with feelings of the most violent resentment, and 
made the King even more angry than himself. Bacon’s 
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eyes were at once opened to his error, and to all its pos- 
sible consequences. He had been elated, if not intoxi- 
cated, by greatness. The shock sobered him in an 
instant. He was all himself again. He apologized 
submissively for his interference. He directed the 
Attorney-General to stop the proceedings against Coke. 
He sent to tell Lady Coke that he could do nothing for 
her. He announced to both the families that he was 
desirous to promote the connexion. Having given these 
proofs of contrition, he ventured to present himself 
before Buckingham. But the young upstart did not 
think that he had yet sufficiently humbled an old man 
who had been his friend and benefactor,—who was the 
highest civil functionary in the realm, and the most 
eminent man of letters in the world. It is said that on 
two successive days Bacon repaired to Buckingham’s 
house—that on two successive days he was suffered to 
remain in an antechamber among foot-boys, seated on 
an old wooden box, with the Great Seal of England at 
his side ; and that when at length he was admitted, he 
flung himself on the floor, kissed the favorite’s feet, 
and vowed never to rise till he was forgiven. 

He put a strong curb on those angry passions which 
had for the first time in his life mastered his prudence. 
He went through the forms of a reconciliation with 
Coke, and did his best, by seeking opportunities of 
paying little civilities, and by avoiding all that could 
produce collision, to tame the untameable ferocity of 
his old enemy. 

In the main, however, his life, while he held the Great 
Seal, was, in outward appearance, most enviable. In 
London he lived with great dignity at York-House, 
the venerable mansion of his father. Here it was that, 
in January, 1620, he celebrated his entrance into his 
sixtieth year amidst a splendid circle of friends. He 
had then exchanged the appellation of Keeper for the 
higher title of Chancellor. Ben Jonson was one of the 
party, and wrote on the occasion some of the happiest 
of his rugged rhymes. All things, he tells us, seemed 
to smile about the old house,—“ the fire, the wine, the 
men.” ‘The spectacle of the accomplished host, after 
a life marked by no great disaster, entering on a green 
old age, in the enjoyment of riches, power, high honors, 
undiminished mental activity, and vast literary reputa- 
tion, made a strong impression on the poet, if we may 
judge from those well known lines— 


** England’s high Chancellor, the destined heir, 
In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair, 
Whose even thread the fates spin round and full, 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 


In the intervals of rest which Bacon’s political and 
judicial functions afforded, he was in the habit of retir- 
ing to Gorhambury. At that place his business was 
literature, and his favorite amusement gardening, which 
in one of his most pleasing Essays he calls “the purest 
of human pleasures.” In his magnificent grounds he 
erected, at a cost of ten thousand pounds, a retreat to 
which he repaired when he wished to avoid all visiters, 
and to devote himself wholly to study. On such occa- 
sions, a few young men of distinguished talents were 
sometimes the companions of his retirement. And 
among them his quick eye soon discerned the superior 
abilities of Thomas Hobbes. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that he fully appreciated the powers of his disci- 





ple, or foresaw the vast influence, both for good and for 
evil, which that most vigorous and acute of human in- 
tellects was destined to exercise on the two succeeding 
generations, 

In January, 1621, Bacon had reached the zenith of 
his fortunes. He had just published the Novum Or- 
ganum ; and that extraordinary book had drawn forth 
the warmest expressions of admiration from the ablest 
men in Europe. He had obtained honors of a widely 
different kind, but perhaps not less valued by him. He 
had been created Baron Verulam. He had subse- 
quently been raised to the higher dignity of Viscount 
St. Albans. His patent was drawn in the most flat- 
tering terms, and the Prince of Wales signed it as a 
witness. The ceremony of investiture was performed 
with great state at Theobalds, and Buckingham conde- 
scended to be one of the chief actors. Posterity has 
felt that the greatest of English philosophers could 
derive no accession of dignity from any title which James 
could bestow; and, in defiance of the royal letters 
patent, has obstinately refused to degrade Francis 
Bacon into Viscount St. Albans. 

In a few weeks was signally brought to the test the 
value of those objects for which Bacon had sullied his 
integrity, had resigned his independence, had violated 
the most sacred obligations of friendship and gratitude, 
had flattered the worthless, had persecuted the inno- 
cent, had tampered with judges, had tortured prisoners, 
had plundered suitors, had wasted on paltry intrigues 
all the powers of the most exquisitely constructed in- 
tellect that has ever been bestowed on any of the 
children of men. A sudden and terrible reverse was at 
hand. A Parliament had been summoned. After six 
years of silence, the voice of the nation was again to 
be heard. Only three days after the pageant which 
was performed at Theobalds in honor of Bacon, the 
houses met. 

Want of money had, as usual, induced the King to 
convoke his Parliament. But it may be doubted whe- 
ther, if he or his ministers had been at all aware of the 
state of public feeling, they would not have tried any 
expedient, or borne with any inconvenience, rather than 
have ventured to face the deputies of a justly exasper- 
ated nation. But they did not discern those times. 
Indeed almost all the political blunders of James, and 
of his more unfortunate son, arose from one great error. 
During the fifty years which preceded the Long Par- 
liament, a great and progressive change was taking 
place in the public mind. The nature and extent of 
this change was not in the least understood by either 
of the first two Kings of the House of Stuart, or by 
any of their advisers. That the nation became more 
and more discontented every year, that every House 
of Commons was more unmanageable than that which 
had preceded it,—were facts which it was impossible not 
to perceive. But the Court could not understand why 
these things were so. The Court could not see that the 
English people, and the English Government, though 
they might once have been well suited to each other, 
were suited to each other no longer,—that the nation 
had outgrown its old institutions, was every day more 
uneasy under them, was pressing against them, and 
would soon burst through them. The alarming phe- 
nomena, the existence of which no sycophant could 
deny, were ascribed to every cause except the true one. 
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“In my first Parliament,” said James, “I was a 
novice. In my next, there was a kind of beasts called 
undertakers,”—and so forth. In the third Parliament 
he could hardly be called a novice, and those beasts, 
the undertakers, did not exist. Yet his third Parlia- 
ment gave him more trouble than either the first or the 
second. 

The Parliament had no sooner met than the House 
of Commons proceeded, in a temperate and respectful, 
but most determined manner, to discuss the public 
grievances. Their first attacks were directed against 
those odious patents, under cover of which Bucking- 
ham and his creatures had pillaged and oppressed the 
nation. The vigor with which these proceedings were 
conducted spread dismay through the Court. Buck- 
ingham thought himself in danger, and, in his alarm, 
had recourse to an adviser who had lately acquired 
considerable influence over him,—Williams, Dean of 
Westminster. He advised the favorite to abandon all 
thoughts of defending the monopolies—to find. some 
foreign embassy for his brother Sir Edward, who was 
deeply implicated in the villanies of Mompesson—and 
to leave the other offenders to the justice of Parlia- 
ment. Buckingham received this advice with the warm- 
est expressions of gratitude, and declared that a load 
had been lifted from his heart. He then repaired with 
Williams to the royal presence. They found the King 
engaged in earnest consultation with Prince Charles. 
The plan of operations proposed by the Dean was fully 
discussed, and approved in all its parts. 

The first victims whom the Court abandoned to the 
vengeance of the Commons, were Sir Giles Mompesson 
and Sir Francis Mitchell. It was some time before 
Bacon began to entertain any apprehensions. His 
talents and his address gave him great influence in the 
house,—of which he had lately become a member,—as 
indeed they must have done in any assembly. In the 
House of Commons he had many personal friends and 
many warm admirers. But at length, about six weeks 
after the meeting of Parliament, the storm burst. 

A committee of the lower house had been appointed 
to inquire into the state of the Courts of Justice. On 
the 15th of March, the chairman of that committee, Sir 
Robert Philips, member for Bath, reported that great 
abuses had been discovered. ‘The person,” said he, 
‘* against whom these things are alleged is no less than 
the Lord Chancellor,—a man so endued with all parts, 
both of nature and art, as that I will say no more of 
him, being not able to say enough.” Sir Robert then 
proceeded to state, in the most temperate manner, the 
nature of the charges. A person of the name of Au- 
brey had a case depending in Chancery. He had been 
almost ruined by law expenses, and his patience had 
been exhausted by the delays of the court. He re- 
ceived a hint from some of the hangers-on of the Chan- 
cellor, that a present of one hundred pounds would 
expedite matters. The poor man had not the sum 
required. However, having found out a usurer who 
accommodated him with it at a high interest, he carried 
it to York House. The Chancellor took the money, 
and his dependants assured the suitor that all would go 
right. Aubrey was, however, disappointed; for, after 
considerable delay, ‘‘a killing decree” was pronounced 
against him. Another suitor of the name of Egerton 
complained that he had been induced by two of the 





Chancellor’s jackals to make his Lordship a present of 
four hundred pounds; and that, nevertheless, he had not 
been able to obtain adecree in his favor. The evidence 
to these facts was overwhelming. Bacon’s friends 
could only entreat the house to suspend its judgment, 
and to send up the case to the Lords, in a form less of- 
fensive than an impeachment. 

On the 19th of March the King senta message to the 
Commons, expressing his deep regret that so eminent a 
person as the Chancellor should be suspected of mis- 
conduct. His Majesty declared that he had no wish to 
screen the guilty from justice, and proposed to appoint 
a new kind of tribunal, consisting of eighteen commis- 
sioners, who might be chosen from among the members 
of the two houses, to investigate the matter. The 
Commons were not disposed to depart from the regular 
course of proceeding. On the same day they held a 
conference with the Lords, and delivered in the heads of 
the accusation against the Chancellor. At this confer- 
ence Bacon was not present. Overwhelmed with shame 
and remorse, and abondoned by all those in whom he 
had weakly put his trust, he shut himself up in his 
chamber from the eyes of men. The dejection of his 
mind soon disordered his body. Buckingham, who visit- 
ed him by the King’s order, “found his Lordship very 
sickand heavy.” It appears from a pathetic letter which 
the unhappy man addressed to the Peers on the day of 
the conference, that he neither expected nor wished to 
survive his disgrace. During several days he remained 
in his bed, refusing to see any human being. He pas- 
sionately told his attendants to leave him,——to forget him, 
—never again to name his name,——-never to remember 
that there had been such a man in the world. In the 
mean time, fresh instances of eorruption were every day 
brought to the knowledge of hisaccusers. ‘The number 
of charges rapidly increased from two to twenty-three, 
The Lords entered on the investigation of the case with 
laudable alacrity. Some witnesses were examined at 
the bar of the house. A select committee was appoint- 
ed to take the depositions of others; and the inquiry 
was rapidly proceeding, when, on the 26h of March, 
the King adjourned the Parliament for three weeks. 

This measure revived Bacon’s hopes. He made the 
most of his short respite. He attemped to work on the 
feeble mind of the King. He appealed to all the strong- 
est feelings of James,—to his fears, to his vanity, to his 
high notions of prerogative. Would the Solomon of the 
age commit so gross an error as to encourage the en- 
croaching spirit of Parliament? Would God’s annoint- 
ed, accountable to God alone, pay homage to the clamor- 
ous multitude? “Those,” he exclaimed, ‘who now 
strike at the Chancellor will soon stike at the Crown. I 
am the first sacrifice. I wish I may be the last.” But 
all his eloquence and address were employed in vain, 
Indeed, whatever Mr. Montagu may say, we are firmly 
convinced that it was not in the King’s power to save 
Bacon, without having recourse to measures which 
would have convulsed the realm. The crowii had not 
sufficient influence in Parliament to procure an acquittal, 
in so clear a case of guilt. And to dissolve a Parliament 
which is universally allowed to have been one of the 
best Parliaments that ever sat,—-which had acted libe- 
rally and respectfully towards the Sovereign, and which 
enjoyed in the highest degree the favor of the people, 
only in orderto stop a grave, temperate, and constitu- 
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tional inquiry into the personal integrity of the first 
judge in the kingdom,—would have been a measure 
more scandalous and absurd than any of those which 
were the ruin of the House of Stuart. Such a measure, 
while it would have been as fatal to the Chancellor’s 
honor as a conviction, would have endangered the very 
existence of the monarchy. The King, acting by the 
advice of Williams, very properly refused to engage in 
a dangerous struggle with his people, for the purpose of 
saving from legal condemnation a minister whom it was 
impossible to save from dishonor. He advised Bacon to 
plead guilty, and promised to do all in his power to 
mitigate the punishment. 

On the 17th of April the houses reassembled, and the 
Lords resumed their inquiries into the abuse of the} 
Court of Chancery. On the 22d, Bacon addressed to 
the Peers a letter, which Prince Charles condescended 
to deliver. In this artful and pathetic composition, the 
Chancellor acknowledged his guilt in guarded and ge- 
neral terms, and, while acknowledging, endeavored to 
palliate it. This, however, was not thought sufficient 
by his judges. They required a more particular confes- 
sion, and sent him a copy of the charges. On the 30th, 
he delivered a paper, in which he admitted, with few and 
unimportant reservations, the truth of the accusations 
brought against him, and threw himself entirely on the 
mercy of his peers. “Upon advised consideration of 
the charges,” said he, “‘ descending into my own con- 
science, and calling my memory to account so far as I 
am able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess, that I am 
guilty of corruption, and do renounce all defence.” 

The Lords came to a resolution that the Chancellor's 
confession appeared to be full and ingenuous, and sent 
a committee to inquire of him whether it was really 
subscribed by himself. The deputies, among whom 
was Southampton, the common friend many years be- 
fore of Bacon and Essex, performed this duty with 
great delicacy. Indeed, the agonies of such a mind, and 
the degradation of such a name, might well have soft- 
ened the most obdurate natures. “ My lords,” said 
Bacon, “it is my act, my hand, my heart. 1 beseech 
your lordships to be merciful to a broken reed.” They 
withdrew : and he again retired to his chamber in the 
deepest dejection. The next day, the sergeant-at-arms 
and usher of the House of Lords came to conduct him 
to Westminster Hall, where sentence was to be pro- 
nounced. But they found him so unwell that he could 
not leave his bed ; and this excuse for his absence was 
readily accepted. In no quarter does there appear to 
have been the smallest desire to add to his humiliation. 
The sentence was, however severe,—the more severe, 
no doubt, because the lords knew that it would not be 
executed, and that they had an excellent opportunity 
of exhibiting at small cost, the inflexibility of their just- 
ice, and their abhorrence of corruption. Bacon was 
condemned to pay a fine of forty thousand pounds, and 
to be imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s plea- 
sure. He was declared incapable of holding any offiee 
in the State, or of sitting in parliament, and he was 
banished for life from the verge of the court. In such 
misery and shame ended that long career of worldly 
wisdom and worldly prosperity ! 

No State-Trial in our history is more creditable to all 
who took part in it, either as prosecutors or judges. 


ice moderated,.:but not unnerved, by compassion,— 
which appeared in every part of the transaction, would 
do honor to the most respectable public men of our own 
times. The accusers, while they discharged their duty 
to their constituents by bringing the misdeeds of the 
Chancellor to light, spoke with admiration of his many 
eminent qualities. The Lords, while condemning him, 
complimented him on the ingenuousness of his confes- 
sion, and spared him the humiliation of a public appear- 
ance at their bar. So strong was the contagion of 
good feeling, that even Sir Edward Coke, for the first 
time in his life, behaved like a gentleman. No criminal 
ever had more temperate prosecutors than Bacon. No 
criminal ever had more favorable judges. If he was 
convicted, it was because it was impossible to acquit 
him without offering the grossest outrage to justice and 
common sense. 

The sentence of Bacon had scarcely been pronounced 
when it was mitigated. He was indeed sent to the 
Tower. But this was merely a form. In two days 
he was set at liberty, and soon after he retired to Gor- 
hambury. His fine was speedily released by the 
Crown. He was next suffered to present himself at 
Court; and at length, in 1624, the rest of his punish- 
ment was remitted. He was now at liberty to resume 
his seat in the House of Lords, and he was actu- 
ally summoned to the next Parliament. But age, in- 
firmity, and perhaps shame, prevented him from at- 
tending. The Government allowed him a peffsion of 
one thousand two hundred pounds a year; and his 
whole annual income is estimated by Mr. Montagu at 
two thousand five hundred pounds,—a sum which 
was probably above the average income of a nobleman 
of that generation, and which was certainly sufficient 
for comfort and even for splendor. Unhappily, Bacon 
was fond of display, and unused to pay minute atten- 
tion to domestic affairs. He was not easily persuaded 
to give up any part of the magnificence to which he 
had been accustomed in the time of his power and 
prosperity. No pressure of distress could induce him 
to part with the woods of Gorhambury. “I will not,” 
he said, “be stripped of my feathers.” He travelled 
with so splendid an equipage, and so large a retinue, 
that Prince Charles, who once fell in with him on the 
road, exclaimed with surprise,—“ Well! do what we 
can, this man seorns to go out in snuff” This eare- 
lessness and ostentation reduced him to frequent dis- 
tress. He was under the necessity of parting with 
York House, and of taking up his residence, during 
his visits to London, at his old chambers in Gray’s Inn. 
He had other vexations, the exact nature of which is un- 
known. It is evident from his will, that some part of his 
wife’s conduct had greatly disturbed and irritated him. 

But whatever might be his pecuniary difficulties or 
his conjugal discomforts, the powers of his intellect 
still remained undiminished. ‘Those noble studies for 
which he had found leisure in the midst of professional 
drudgery and of courtly intrigues, gave to this last 
sad stage of his life a dignity beyond what power or 
titles could bestow. Impeached, convicted, sentenced,— 
driven with ignominy from the presence of his Sove- 
reign, shut out from the deliberations of his fellow no- 
bles, loaded with debt, branded with dishonor, sinking 
under the weight of years, sorrow and disease,—Bacon 





The decency, the gravity, the public spirit,—the just- 
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“ My conceit of his person,” says Ben Johson very 
finely, “‘ was never increased towards him by his place 
or honors; but I have and do reverence him for the 
greatness that was only proper to himself; in that he 
seemed to me ever, by his work, one of the greatest 
men and most worthy of admiration, that had been in 
many ages. In his adversity I ever prayed that God 
would give him strength; for greatness he could not 
want.” 

The services which he rendered to letters during the 
last five years of his life, amidst ten thousand distrac- 
tions and vexations, increase the regret, with which we 
think on the many years which he had wasted,—to use 
the words of Sir Thomas Bodley,—“ on such study as 
was not worthy such a student.” He commenced a 
Digest of the Laws of England,—a History of England 
under the Princes of the House of Tudor, a body of 
Natural History, a Philosophical Romance. He made 
extensive and valuable additions to his essays. He 
published the inestimable Treatise De Jugmentis Scien- 
tiarum. ‘The very trifies with which he amused him- 
self in hours of pain and languor bore the mark of 
his mind. The best Jest-Book in the world is that 
which he dictated from memory, without referring to 
any book, on a day on which illness had rendered him 
incapable of serious study. 

The great apostle of experimental philosophy was 
destined to be its martyr. It had occurred to him that 
snow might be used with advantage for the purpose of 
preventing animal substances from putrefying. On a 
very cold day, early in the spring of the year 1626, he 
alighted from his coach near Highgate, in order to try 
the experiment. He went into a cottage, bought a 
fowl, and with his own hands stuffed it with snow. 
While thus engaged he felt a sudden chill, and was 
soon so much indisposed that it was impossible for him 
to return to Gray’s Inn, The Earl of Arundel, with 
whom he was well acquainted, had a house at High- 
gate. To that house Bacon was carried. The Earl 
was absent; but the servants who were in charge of 
the place showed great respect and attention to the 
illustrious guest. Here, after an illness of about a 
week, he expired early on the morning of Easter-day, 
1626. His mind appears to have retained i's strength 
and liveliness to the end. He did not forget the fowl 
which had caused his death, In the last letter that he 
ever wrote, with fingers which, as he said, could not 
steadily hold a pen, he did not omit to mention that the 
experiment of the snow had succeeded “ excellently 
well.” 

Our opinion of the moral character of this great man 
has already been sufficiently explained. Had his life 
been passgd in literary retirement, he would, in all 
probability, have deserved to be considered, not only 
asa great philosopher, but as a worthy and good na- 
tured member of society. But neither his principles 
nor his spirit were such as could be trusted, when strong 
temptations were to be resisted, and serious dangers to 
be braved. In his will, he expressed with singular 
brevity, energy, dignity, and pathos, a mournful con- 
sciousness that his actions had not been such as to en- 
title him to the esteem of those under whose observa- 
tion his life had been passed ; and, at the same time, a 
proud confidence that his writings had secured for him 
a high and permanent place among the benefactors of 





mankind. So at least we understand those striking 
words which have been often quoted, but which we 
must quote once more—“ For my name and memory, { 
leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign 
nations, and to the next age.” 

His confidence was just. From the day of his death 
his fame has been constantly and steadily progressive ; 
and we have no doubt that his name will be named with 
reverence to the latest ages, and to the remotest ends 
of the civilized world. 





EVE OF THE BATTLE OF, GILBOA. 


Night came, and drew her jewel’d drapery 
Over the promised land, with still and soft 
And quiet gracefulness, as though beneath 
Were spread the weary couch of holy ones 
Who rested from their labors; or, as there 
Innocent creatures, over whose fair frames 
Soft slumber and the rosy twilight stole 

In their joy’s noon, were sleeping, balmily, 
Upon the violet’s breast. 


The gentle Heavens 
Shed blessings down on Hermon, and Gilboa 
Bath’d his bright verdure, all unwither’d yet 
By the prophetical anathema 
Of the seer-bard, in the pure dews. 


Yet there were sleepless eyes 
And trembling hearts that night in Palestine, 
The lovely cheek of many a Hebrew maid 
Lay, blanch’d and cold, on her supporting hand, 
While her dim’d eye gaz’d on the lovely moon 
And all the glorious garniture of Heav'n, 
Unconscious of their beauty. By the light 
Of the dull taper, many a matron glanced 
On the untumbled pillow at her side 
With sinking heart, and kiss’d the baby-face 
That press’d her arm,—sleeping, as roses do, 
ln purity and sweetness,—with the love— 
The deep, deep love—the nameless tenderness, 
That swells the heart, when the heart’s love is mix’d 
With dread solicitude. 


; Philistia’s King 

And warlike bands—’midst revelry and mirth, 
And joke and jeer, and blasphemy and threat— 
Harness’d, and panting for to-morrow’s fight, 
Lay pitched at Shunem. 


To repel the foe— 
Proud, vengeful, and malignant—-Israel’s bands, 
With Abner, gallant captain of their host, 
Encamp’d at Mount Gilboa. Yet among 
That host—the stay and pride, the flewer and hope 
Of all the tribes of Israel—were fears,— 
Those fears, those mystic bodings of the heart 
Of coming ill, uncertain, undefin’d, 
That fill its throbbings with intenser pain 
Than suffering of keen but certain evil. 


And there was cause, not vague nor dubious :— 
He whose paternal voice, in days now gone, 
Had been to Israel like an Oracle,— 
Sure to predict, and powerful to restrain, 
And wise to guide,—ceas’d from his care, and slept, 
Aye, as Earth’s faithful ones all shall at last, 
Slept a sweet sleep untroubled by a dream. 
’T was as the setting of thy polar star, 
Poor storm-toss’d Israel ! 


Sing Philistia, sing, 
For thou shalt triumph—shout, for who shall help 
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When God forsaketh ? and the “ ruddy youth,” 
“ The stripling,” who a pebble from the Drook 
Hurl’d from a shepherd’s sling and laid in death 
Gath’s giant—whom thy king and armies fear 
More than the Lord’s anointed—dwells an exile 
From his dear native land in thine own Ziklag. 


What a dark air of mystery there is 
About that form that strides so hastily, 
So noiselessly along! what mocdy airs! 
Now his bow’d head seems buried in the folds 
Of his broad mantle, as he fain would hide 
Forever there, and smother thought and fear 
And life together ;—and anon he rears 
His brow, and with a kingly port steps on, 
As he defied the terrors that before 
His soul was sinking under. But he does fear— 
And in his very soul does hate the high 
Magnificent Heavens, that with their pure light 
Mock at his soul’s thick darkness. 


Those two forms, 
That follow him, just as his shadow does, 
Seem wondering that a man can be so strange, 
Unearthly, miserable. 


Is it Saul ?-- 
The tall, the beautiful, the gallant Saul ? 
Who in his loftiness look’d proudly down 
On all the tribes of Israel 7?—Is it Saul ? 
The king of Israel ; the Lord’s anointed ? 
Ah, what has he to do in that poor hut 
That’s buried in the dismal ivy-shade, 
And settles back against the damp cold rock, 
As it were shrinking from acurse? Alas, alas! 
He who before God’s holy Oracle, 
The Urim and the Thummin, has inquired,— 
Amid the flash of gems, the censer’s smoke 
And the refulgent glory of Shechinah,— 
Which way amidst the larbarynthine maze 
Of the dark future lay his duty’s path,-- 
Now with his gold touches a Witch’s palm! 


. Oh, how his haggard face and trembling form 
Betray the untold anguish of his heart ! 

How o’er his eyes he clasps his nerveless hands, 
While the dark signs of astrologic lore, 

Scroll, character and wand, the sorceress brings 
To the pale light. 


They’re done !—the muttered prayer, 
Propitiating vow, and mystic rite,— 
All done! The sorceress screams and loud pro- 
claims 

The Spectre. Low the affrighted monarch bows, 
And from the spirit-world a hollow voice— 
Sure of the past and in the future wise— 
His crimes rehearses and declares his doom. 
“ 'T'o-morrow”—yes, “‘ to-morrow, thou shalt be 
With me in eae st 

Hope died, He fell upon the unpitying earth : 
God had forsaken him! da eter 


Your vigils keep, 
Virgins of Israel, and nurse your fears 
In converse with the melancholy moon ;-- 
Not with exulting timbrels and the dance 
Shall ye go forth to-morrow ;—no loud song 
Upon the lip shali hail a victor-king, 
Nor secret thrill of rapture in the heart 
A victor-lover. One, a peerless reed, 
Tun’d by a wild, romantic shepherd boy, 
While in the solitude he kept his flock, — 
Nor felt it solitude, so well he lov’d 
That lone communion with his pipe, his heart, 
His Heaven--that only shall awake to song 
And fitiy celebrate in deathless strains 
The battle of Gilboa. 


Maine. ELIZA. 





LIONEL GRANBY. 
CHAPTER XI. 


* * * * Ad hoc Jamenta parentium feminarum fessa 
senum ac rudis pueritie wtas quique sibi, quique aliis consu- 
lebant, dum trahunt invalidos, aut apperiuntur, pars morans, 
pars festinans cuncta impediebant et sepe dum in tergum res- 
pectant lateribus aut fronte circumveniebantur. 

Tact. Ann. Lib. xv. 


‘* Many and many is the house, in which a chasm has been 


made which can never be filled up.’ 
Richmond Enquirer. 


In the days of the gay Boccacio, ‘‘ Paris was 
a place to know the reasons of things, and the 
causes of the same, as became a gentleman.” It 
still freshly bears this label of wit and philosophy ; 
and a Parisian finish attracts, even in our utili- 
tarian age, the same respect which the fair story- 
tellers of the Decameron yielded toit. To its 
seductive yortex I rushed with the crowd of fri- 
volity and fashion; yet I was a chilled exotic, 
drooping amid the hollow splendor which blazed 
around me. The glitter of thronged cities—the 
rich historic ruin—the speaking marble, and the 
thrilling canvass, soon glut the appetite of curi- 
osity, and every object which is presented to us 
becomes darkened by our prejudices or discolored 
by the associations of our education. We travel 
to find something new. Alas! man is the same 
creature of tear-moulded clay in every clime. 
And in the beautiful land of France, I turned 
from the blood-stained trophies of kingly ambi- 
tion, to feel for the maimed soldier ; and forgot 
the glory of the Corsican, in the gushing tear 
which stained the boyish cheek of the sacrificed 
conscript. I looked not on society as a mass— 
I thought of each unit of character which com- 
posed the gilded fabric, and my heart hourly 
brought before me, in busy comparison, the tran- 
quil prosperity of my own forest-girt land. I 
reasoned as a republican ; and therefore I took no 
rank among the leaders of fashion; and should 
have felt the traitor’s blush, had I surrendered 
those national manners which, springing from our 
free institutions, are alike the support and pride 
of our liberty. 

At Paris I found a letter from my uncle, in- 
forming me of Pilton’s unexpected recovery, and 
requesting me to return home. I lost no time in 
obeying the welcome summons, and I was soon 
on the confines of France. A clerical error in 
my passport gave me some alarm, as I was in- 
formed that it would be rigidly examined at the 
last town through which I passed. On reaching 
it, | was taken before a youthful officer for ex- 
amination. My passport, folded like a lawyer’s 


brief, lay in my hat, and when I took it up for 
the purpose of submitting it to him, my name, 
with the addition, ‘‘ of Virginia,’ was disclosed. 
** Pays du Washington!” he exclaimed—at the 
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same moment motioning to me to replace the 
passport, and courteously bowing to my departure. 

I was again in Virginia!—and as we ascended 
the wizard stream of the James river, the stillness 
of its sleeping banks excited the passion, without 
the repulsive feeling, of solitude. There it lay 
before us, an earth-born giant! The midnight 
moon rode joyously through the sapphire sky. 
Her massy, cold and silvery light spread itself over 
the deepening chasms of the woods, and her flick- 
ering beams danced among the shadowy vistas of 
the leafless forest. An eagle perched on a tow- 
ering oak, the diadem of the woods, mingled his 
wild scream with the freshening breeze, while 
ever and anon that solitary cry gently died away 
in the mazy shade of cloud and forest. A holy and 
subdued stillness brooded over the slumbering 
earth. In that solemn hour, [ forgot for one 
moment the treasured hate of my life, and the 
gushing sympathies of father-land hushed the 
fierce whisper of revenge. 

When I reached Richmond, I took lodgings at 
the old and venerable ‘‘ Swan,” under the hope 
of meeting my uncle at that place. He had not 
yet left home ; for he still believed that I had not 
embarked at France. I lounged in the porch ; 
and while in that situation, a play-bill, with the 
usual garniture of ink, attracted my listless eye. 
The theatre—a crowd—and Ellen Pilton rushed 
on my fancy, and the idle hope of meeting her 
there instantly occurred to me. My toilet was 
soon made, and I walked to the theatre; but 
did not reach it until the play was nearly 
performed. The beauty, the intelligence, the 
chivalry of Virginia, were gathered in a dense 
mass on that fatal Thursday. Old age, smiling 
youth, and blooming infancy filled the tier of 
boxes and crowded the rude benches of the pit ; 
and as I gazed on that brilliant assembly of genius 
and of beauty, I forgot the glare of Parisian so- 
ciety, in the gems and flowers of my own native 
land. With much difficulty I forced my way to 
the centre of the pit; and, turning around, I saw 
Ellen Pilton. Her face was pale, and sadness 
had set a funereal seal on that brow where genius 
was wont to hold his proudest festival of thought. 
Her wavy hair was bound loosely with a tress of 
its own, and a sickly flower languished amid her 
dishevelled locks. The box in which she sat 
was full of glee, spirit and joy. She alone was 
silent ; and though her eye wandered, it yet failed 
to catch my ardent gaze. The curtain dropped, 
and the pantomime of the “ Bleeding Nun” was 
announced as the concluding piece. Placing my- 
self directly before her, the curtain had no sooner 
risen, than her large and lustreless eyes fell on me. 
A sudden flush athwart her cheek—a tremulous 
movement of her snowy hand—and the quivering 
of her coral lips, declared the stormy memory of 
her heart. She looked on me but for a moment; 





and in her averted glance, I read a sentence of 
contempt and abhorrence ! 

The pantomime was now commenced; and in 
the first act, the cottage of Baptist the robber 
was illuminated by a large chandelier, which 
oscillated fearfully over the stage. When the 
curtain fell, at the conclusion of the first act, this 
chandelier was lifted among the scenery which 
was suspended to the ceiling. Zhe fatal lamp 
was not extinguished ! and it was carelessly suf- 
fered to remain among the canvass paintings and 
paper scenery which were deposited in the roof 
of the house. At the opening of the second act, 
every impulse of soul and sense conspired to strew 
with flowers that path of pleasure which was fast 
leading 10 the grave! 

The gloom—the sorrows—the despair—the 
brooding passions of our nature, were hushed in 
that swelling torrent of joyous mirth. The barque 
of life, its pernnons gaily floating in the breeze, 
disported itself on the sunlight bosom of a sum- 
mer’s sea. Full of spirit, harmony and hope, it 
paused on the verge of the gaping sepulchre 
which awaited it—and in a moment, it was dashed 
headlong into an abyss of irretrievable woe and 
wretchedness. 

The second act had now commenced ; and, turn- 
ing my eyes towards the stage, I observed several 
sparks of fire fall on the floor, and each second 
they increased with frightful velocity. A broad, 
steady and unwavering flame gleamed from the top 
of the stage, casting a huge column of muddy light 
cn the horror-stricken countenances of the multi- 
tude below. Suddenly, a mass of fire, about the size 
of a man’s hand, fell from the burning roof. It 
caught fora moment, on a part of the disjointed 
scenery, which quickly blazed up, and, with the 
rapidity of the serpent, the ball sped its hissing 
course, until it descended on the stage, and burst 
into a thousand fragments of fierce and uncontrol- 
lable fire. A player came forward, earnestly 
gesticulating to the audience to leave the house. 
The flame increased ‘rapidly behind him; and in 
a voice whose electric tone penetrated the heart 
of every human being in that assembly, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ the theatre is on fire!” In a moment the 
whole roof was a sheet of living flame. It burst 
with irresistible force through the windows. Fed 
by the vast columns of air in the hollows and pas- 
sages of the theatre—increased by the inflamma- 
ble pannels of the boxes, by the dome of the pit, 


and by the canvass ceiling of the lower seats—like 


a demon of wrath it converged its hundred arms 
to the centre of human life. A wild and heart- 
rending shriek burst from the devoted multitude. 
Women, frantic with terror, screaming for help, 
and tossing their arms and dishevelled hair amid 
the curling flame—fathers and mothers shrieking 
out for their children, brothers for their sisters, 
and husbands for their wives, while the plaintive 
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scream of childhood rose like the knell of hope 
above that billowy volume of flame, whose ap- 
proach was despair, and whosé embrace was 
death. All who were in the boxes, and most of 
those in the pit, immediately rushed for the lob- 
bies. Many escaped through the windows; but 
the greater portion had no other retreat than to 
descend the stairs. Here the pressure became 
closer and closer ; each retarded the escape of the 
other, and every addition (for nearly all sought 
that mode of escape,) more and more swelled that 
crowd of devoted victims. The stairways were 
instantly blocked up, and the throng was so great 
that many were elevated several feet above the 
heads of the rest. Hundreds were trodden under 
foot ; and over a prostrate multitude I vainly at- 
tempted to reach the box in which Ellen Pilton 
sat. Twice was I thrown down on the floor 
of the pit, and the iron heel of a boot crushed 
my cheek into a stream of blood. One moment 
more, and impious suicide would have relieved 
my vindictive despair, for I had drawn a loaded 
pistol, and with a firm hand had placed it against 
my heart. Suddenly the throng above me swept 
itself away, and arising, with a violent effort of 
strength I leaped into the box where I had seen 
Ellen Pilton. She was lying on the floor, her 
head supported by the seat from which she had 
fallen. Her countenance betrayed neither terror 
nor alarm, and woman’s fortitude seemed in that 


storm of death to have found its only refuge in her 
placid brow. The conventional rules of etiquette 
were laid aside in that hour of wretchedness, and 
without speaking, I grasped her waist with my 
left arm. The warm blood from my cheek fell 
on her face and hair and stained her palpitating 


bosom. ‘“ You are hurt!” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ save 
yourself!—go! leave me !—dear Lionel, I forgive 
you ! > ‘ 

I had no time to reply to the endearing tender- 
ness of her language, nor to wonder at those cir- 
cumstances of horror which disclosed the secret of 
her heart. Her brother’s blood was on my hands, 
yet she would not bear toa speedy grave the spon- 
taneous forgiveness of a confiding heart. She 
was woman !—and the early bud of affection, 
whose opening pride represses, ever finds its sea- 
son of bloom in the winter of adversity, and bursts 
into fragrance only on the precipice of the grave. 
A current of flame now hissed over the box, and 
redoubling my grasp, I attempted to reach a win- 
dow in the lobby of the lower boxes. I bore my 
precious burden over the bodies and heads of a 
dense crowd between me and the window, and 
finally reached it, surrounded. by the screams and 
unavailing cries of the multitude who were suf- 
focating and dying around. I stepped within the 
window, and with great exertion raised its lower 
sash. My feet were thrust into the opening, and 
I was gradually escaping, when the sash fell, and 





my feet were pressed down. My grasp on Ellen 
was not relinquished, and she fell with me on the 
floor. A hot and scorching vapour swept over 
my face, and I felt its breath coursing through 
my hair. I rescued one foot from its fatal prison ; 
the other remained fixed and immoveable, while 
my body, partially suspended from the window, 
became bruised and trodden down by the rushing 
multitude. Ellen’s head sank drooping and con- 
vulsed on my bosom, and a plaintive wail issued 
from her lips. Every limb was wrung with 
agony, and her labored respiration exhibited the 
struggle of relentless death. Moving my hand to 
elevate her head, it passed a rent in the wall, 
through which streamed a current of cold and 
untainted air. With great labor I moved our 
position to this welcome fount of life, and a breeze, 
fresher than a meadow gale of spring, slaked our 
bitter thirst, and whispered hope. The crowd 
above me had now.greatly decreased—wounded, 
bruised and suffocated, they had dropped away 
like forest leaves in autumn’s frost—and the 
window having been burst open, my foot fell 
from its fearful position. The grasp of a strong 
and powerful hand wound itself in my hair, and 
a voice whose animated tones brought back, even 
in that terrific hour, the fadeless memory of child- 
hood, exclaimed, “‘ You are safe, Mass Lionel !” 
My preserver leaped into the window, drawing 
me with him. Suspended to the outside of the 
house by one hand, resting on the casement of 
the window, with the other he received the lifeless 
form of Ellen. I saw them reach the earth in 
safety ; and ere I leaped beside them, I involun- 
tarily looked behind. A few feet from the win- 
dow the floor had fallen in. An ocean of flame 
spread its greedy waves as far as the eye could 
reach. Like a huge serpent, raging for food, the 
swelling volume of fire gathered its gigantic bulk 
and wreathed its spiral course in a thousand hide- 
ous and terrific shapes. A low, deep and piercing 
moan of human suffering arose from the centre 
of the flames. On, on, rolled the fiery torrent, 
hissing and gasping in a cloud of sulphureous and 
scorching vapour. Vain was the arm of valor— 
impotent the energy of courage—helpless the 
power of mind! The suffocating groan, the faintly 
uttered prayer, and the shriek of horror mingled 
themselves in the sweeping surge of fire. Heaved 
from their flimsy foundations, the walls tottered, 
staggered, and fell into an ocean of molten flame. 
A crushing sound—a hideous crash—a wild and 
agonizing cry—and all was over. 





PARADISE LOST. 


There exists a prose version of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, which was innocently translated from the French 
version of that epic. One Green also published a new 
version of the poem into blank verse. 
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THE COPY-BOOK. 


DISMAL SWAMP. 


There is a rail road now, running five miles right 
through the upper part of this great Serbonian bog. 
It looks like a grand avenue, surrounded on either hand 
by magnificent forests. The trees here are cypress, 
juniper, oak, pine, &c. of enormous size, and richest 
foliage ; and below is a thick entangled undergrowth, 
of reeds, woodbine, grape-vines, mosses and creepers, 
shooting and twisted spirally around, interlaced and 
complicated, so as almost to shut out the sun. 

The engineer who had constructed the road through 
this extraordinary swamp, told me that he had found it 
so formidable a labor, as almost to despair of success. 
In running the line, his feet were pierced by the sharp 
stumps of cut reeds; he was continually liable to sink 
ankle or knee deep into a soft muddy ooze; the yellow 
flies and moschetoes swarmed in myriads; and the 
swamp was inhabited by venomous serpents and beasts 
of prey. 

The Dismal Swamp was once a favorite hunting- 
ground of the Indians; arrow heads, stone knives, and 
hatchets are yet found there, and it still abounds in 
deer, bears, wild turkies, wild cats, &. . The water of 
this swamp is generally impregnated with juniper, and 
is considered medicinal by the people of the surround- 
ing country, who convey it to'some distance in barrels. 
This swamp is much more elevated than the surround- 
ing country, and by means of the Dismal Swamp Ca- 
nal, might be drained, and thus a vast body of most 
fertile soil reclaimed, and the canal might be transform- 
ed into a rail road—and the juniper soil, which is vege- 
table, might perhaps be used as peat. 


LAKE DRUMMOND. 


There is in the interior of the Dismal Swamp, a body 
of water bearing this name, after the discoverer, who 
wandering in pursuit of game, with two companions, 
was lost, and in hisrambling, came upon this lake. His 
comrades failed to thread their way out. Drummond 
returned, and gave an account of the sheet of water, 
which was accordingly called after him. A supersti- 
tion which finds its “local habitation” in this lake, is 
the subject of a song by the poet Moore, of a spectre 
lady and her lover, who paddle a cance nightly across 
this water. 


** But oft from the Indian hunter’s camp, 
This lover and maid so true, 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by a firefly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe.’’ 


The engineer before mentioned, and myself, visited 
this lake. We went first on horseback, to the lumber 
yard of the Dismal Swamp Timber Company, not far 
from which we dismounted, and embarked on board a 
boat called a Periauger, in which we were pushed with 
poles, by two negroes, ten miles, along a narrow canal 
constructed by the Timber Company for the transpor- 
tation of shingles and staves, On the way, we listened 
to the marvellous stories of the negroes about bears, 
wild cats, &c.—or chatted—or admired the huge trees 
beneath whose spreading branches we were moving— 
the reeds, flowers and berries, especially the rich crim- 





son deer-berry, which was very abundant, There isa 
sombre grandeur in the aspect of this dark and gloomy 
swamp ; but even in these solitary morasses, the hand 
of man is changing the face of nature: many giant- 
trunked cypresses and junipers have sunk before the 
stroke of the axe. 

Arrived at the end of the little canal, we suddenly 
shot right into Lake Drummond ; like entering the door 
of a saloon, at once the whole scene opens to the view. 
Drummond’s pond, as it is commonly called, is eightcen 
miles in circumference, six miles across, eight feet 
deep all over, circular, and surrounded on all sides by 
magnificent forests. Besides the canal we had come in, 
there was another, five miles long, connecting the lake 
with the Dismal Swamp Canal proper. Rowing around 
the pond, we came to a shed of boards much like a 
cow-house, in which lived an old fisherman and his 
family. We afterwards met on the lake another fisher- 
man, with his daughter—a pretty sunburnt girl of four- 
teen—in a-canoe, which was well laden with fish, In- 
deed this lake abounds in fish of an excellent quality; 
we hooked a few, bought some from our sunburnt lady 
of the lake, and pulled away for the centre of the lake. 
There we gazed awhile with delight on that charming 
sheet of water, which lay, calm as a mirror, glittering 
in the morning sun. 


THE TOUR. 


I found myself in a packet bound for New York, 
dropping down the James river. There was a French 
man aboard very intemperate and very communicative, 
It appeared from his history of himself that he was 
born in France, educated in Germany, had travelled in 
Italy, Greece and Turkey. In Constantinople, where 
he was an attaché of the French legation, in the streets 
a Turk set a number of lean and hungry dogs upon 
him, which would have torn him in pieces, but for an 
old woman, who gave him shelter in her house. He 
had visited Siberia, where he lay sick at Tobolsk, and 
was most kindly nursed by the natives. He had been 
in Switzerland—at Geneva saw Lord Byron in the 
streets, and swimming in lake Leman. Had seen Sir 
Walter Scott in London. Had often seen Napoleon, 
and had been present in the Champs de Mai where 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, reviewed 450,000 
men. Had been in Spain, and had passed ten years in 
England, where he was professor of French at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. At a gaming 
house in London, he saw a Spanish officer, a fine look- 
ing man, blow himself through with a pistol, on account 
of losing at play ;—his last words were to those about 
him—“ Messieurs, prenez garde de mes enfans.” 


THE VOYAGE. 

Sunday morning—broiling sun—negroes coming off 
in boats from the plantations along the river, with eggs, 
roasting-ears, chickens, fruit, &c. to sell. That night, 
to escape from the heated air of a confined cabin, I slept 
on deck, in my cloak, my head on a hawser, under a 
heavy dew. 

Monday morning, ran aground off Jamestown—read- 
ing lectures by the Moravian poet Montgomery—went 
down into the cabim—the Frenchman took a seat by 
me on a chest, and looking at me with a rueful coun- 
tenance, said, “Monsieur je suis marié, c'est mauvais.” 

Vou. IV.—4 
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It appeared that he had been teaching French in the 
state of New York, had married there a woman of 
whom he was heartily tired already, although they had 
not lived together more than two months. They slept 
in the same birth—lying however heel and point— 
spanking, quarrelling and kicking half the night, to 
the diversion of the passengers. 

There was also a little [rishman aboard, squint eyed, 
with a twisted mouth--a papist and a mathematician. 
The Frenchman we dubbed the Emperor—the Irishman 
Don Miguel--a New Yorker, who appeared to have 
the organ of rope-climbing and navigation, the Commo- 
dore—and myself, on account of administering a dose 
of medicine to one of the crew, went currently by the 
name of the Doctor. 

At anchor off Old Point Comfort--no sail in sight— 
negro canoes along side with oysters for sale. Wrote a 
letter on deck. Entered Hampton Roads—-and next 
the Atlantic Ocean. The color of the sea is variable— 
sometimes a dark slate—sometimes a clear pellucid 
green—again a dark blue or purple. In four days we 
came in sight of Sandy Hook—the revolving lights—- 
light-houses—mountains and highlands of Neversink— 
finally New York city. The cholera had broken out, 
and in some of the streets there wasa strong smell of 
chloride of lime. 


_ ‘THE HUDSON. 

Next morning went down to steamboat; on the way, 
passed the foundation of the Astor Hotel, since com- 
pleted. Wharf crowded—boys with newspapers for 
sale—carts and wheelbarrows—porters with trunks on 
their heads—valices, band-boxes, umbrellas, baskets, 
mail-bags—men, women and children. Embarked— 
the noise of the steam, and the dissonant voices of the 
crowd subside, and give place to the regular thump of 
the floating hotel, while the city fast recedes from the 
view. 

On board the Albany I observed some blind chil- 
dren—two girls and three boys. One of the girls had 
a very sweet face; she and her younger sister walked 
back and forward, arm in arm, on deck. The awning 
on the upper deck happened to take fire from a spark. 
Hearing a noise, I went up to see what was the matter. 
Two sailors were dashing water on the awning, and 
there was no one else up there except the pretty blind 
girl, who was alarmed at the noise, and crying bitterly. 
I took her by the hand, and said what I could to quiet 
her fears. She said they had gone away and left her. 
While I was speaking to her, the person that had the 
care of her, came upand led her away. My heart was 
touched to see these unfortunate children. Oh, to have 
the eye—the window of the mind—closed and darken- 
ed forever !—never again to behold the cheerful face of 
man, the light of day, the earth, the sea, the sky. 

The Catskill mountains in sight, looking like floating 
clouds of light bluish ether. Beautiful villas on the 
Hudson—white—of fair proportions—tasteful roofs and 
porticoes. Small white sturgeons jumping clear out of 
the water. Knickerbocker, in his history of New York, 
gives an authentic account of the eating of the first 
sturgeon by the Dutch. 

I say nothing of the brave Major Andre—of the 
head-quarters. of General Washington—of Rip Van 
Winkle, nor of the Legend of Sleepy Hollow—of Sing 





Sing, where they are imprisoned for killing on a small 
scale—nor West Point, where they are confined to learn 
the art of killing on a large scale. The cliffs of the 
Hudson are in many places lofty smooth walls of trap- 
stone-—as the guide book informs me—varied here and 
there by a stunted pine, or fir, or cedar. On approach- 
ing a landing place, the name is resounded on deck by 
the sailors, as thus—“t Whitehall baggage !— W hitehall 
baggage!” by a half dozen or more at once. The 
fashion of letting off a boat by means of a rope attach- 
ed to the wheel, is dangerous, and ought to be discon- 
tinued. Saw the wreck of Burden’s new steamer, the 
Helen, built on a double cylinder plan. Albany, Ameri- 
can Hotel, No. 10—-fine view of the city from the op- 
posite side of the river—the dome of the Capitol covered 
with splendiferous metal. 


CANAL. 


Rail road to Schenectady, 14 miles. Canal boat— 
deck like a turtle’s back, but a neat cabin. Canal from 
Albany to Buffalo, 369 miles, Near Utica, scenery 
pretty, but on a small scale. Canal runs along the 
Mohawk, a picturesque little Indian river. Early in 
the morning--the mists floating on the hills. Boat 
drawn by two horses, a boy mounted on one——travels 
day and night, at the rate of 4 miles an hour, or 96 
miles a day—change horses every 10 miles. Utica 
contains 10,000 inhabitants; its site is an amphithe- 
atre of rising ground. Here I met with an acquaint- 
ance I had seen at a watering place on the sea-shore. 
Rochester, 13,000 inhabitants, on the north side of the 
canal—Utica on the south. Clinton Hotel, at Roches- 
ter—fleas—high embankment near the town. On the 
canal, they say “riding” in the boats, instead of 
“sailing.” There are a great many bridges across the 
canal; they are very low, some of them barely leav- 
ing room for the body to pass. Whenever the word 
“ Bridge” is sung out, down go all on deck, and there 
lie prostrate until the bridge is cleared. Erie canal 
runs through a poor and uninteresting tract of the state 
of New York. Some of the villages are beautiful— 
some paltry ; the houses are for the most part of frame. 
The people on the canal seemed quite temperate; and 
on the entire canal, I saw only one or two shops open 
on Sunday. Yet in almost every insignificant village, 
was to be seen a lazy, trifling, dronish pack of idle loi- 
terers, lounging listeners, a gabbling, drinking, gazing, 
gossipping set—ale-house politicians, quid-nunes, haun- 
ters of taverns. Passed a boat-load of Swiss emigrants, 
a filthy looking crew—the women very ugly. Saw 
some Indians of the Mohegan tribe—more “ last of the 
Mohicans,” probably. The weather was hot, it being 
August; the passengers were unsocial; the smooth 
motion of the boat was tiresome and monotonous; the 
bridges were a continual annoyance ; everything around 
seemed cold, heartless, selfish, mercenary, and I cannot 
commend the grand canal either as an edifying, or as 
an agreeable route. 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


The best view of the falls is from Table Rock, on 
the British side—a fine position. Standing on the 
brink of this rock, the cataract roars beneath you--a 
thousand mists steam up from its base ; over this foam- 
ing gulf, a rainbow spans its arch—this is the poetry of 
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nature. The terrible impetuosity of the rapids above— 
the awful plunge of the cataract—the roar—the spray— 
the rainbow,—these constitute a spectacle of inexpres- 
sible beauty and sublimity. Nothing less than the lan- 
guage of a Homer ora Milton could paint the scene. 
Not far from the falls, on the American side, is shown 
the cave of the winds—much like that of olus ; here 
too isa rainbow, based on eternal storms and mists. 
What a pleasure it would be to watch these falls during 
the changing seasons—to behold them from every point 
of view—to grow familiar and domesticated as it were 
with the most stupendous sight on earth, compared with 
which, all ordinary objects of wonder sink into con- 
tempt—a sight which fills the mind with lofty emotions, 
and stirs up the inmost soul of poetry. There are two 
falls, separated by a considerable interval, entirely dis- 
tinct, and which can never be identified. The principal, 
and by far the most astounding, is that between Grand 
Island and the Canada shore ; it exceeds all description 
and all conception. 


A MEDLEY. 


Buffalo, a fine young city on the shore of Lake 
Erie—Eagle Hotel—Steamer to Detroit. Leaving Buf- 
falo you have from the deck a beautiful view of the 
place, glittering on the margin of the lake. 

The weather was delightful--the blue sky overhead 
clear as crystal—a cool refreshing breeze played over 
the water, rippling its glassy surface—a more charm- 
ing expanse of water, human imagination cannot con- 
ceive. Yet such is our prejudice in favor of our native 
latitude, that while on Lake Erie, I felt a sort of regret 
that so noble a sheet of water should have been created 
so far north. Chickens jumping overboard—passen- 
gers running to the side to see them in the water—as 
far as the eye could reach we could see them rocking 
on the bosom of the lake—came up with a steamer, 
that had lost her rudder—took up 30 of her passen- 
gers—stopped at Cleaveland and Sandusky, Ohio— 
crowds of emigrants, German, Swiss, &c. with lots of 
luggage. Detroit, handsomely situated on the left bank 
of Detroit river. I had met with the cholera at New 
York, Albany, and Buffalo—and I found it again in 
Detroit—27 dying of the pestilence daily, and the in- 
habitants in a panic—had to wait there two days for the 
stage—saw the house of Governor Cass, now Secretary 
of War, a low old fashioned French house. Among the 
public buildings is a large Catholic church, with seve- 
ral towers and steeples : on the summit of which swal- 
lows and martins were warbling, twittering and sun- 
ning themselves. In New York,I bought a guide 
book—in Albany, Foster’s Essays—in Buffalo, the 
Subaltern—in Detroit, Peter Simple; and afterwards, 
in Vandalia, Lockhart’s Napoleon. 


THE PRAIRIES. 


Stage to Chicago—military road--properly named— 
for nothing less than a soldier can stand such a road— 
first part of the road—the stage--un open wagon—13 
passengers——tremendous roads, gullies, ruts, stumps—a 
gloomy wilderness of woods on each side—passed 
through Tecumseh, called after an Indian chief—and 
Ypsilanti, called after a Greek chief—much annoyed 





by fleas and post offices-—both of which are in great 
numbers. I was now in the interior of the peninsula of 
Michigan, when I began to hear the word prairie in 
the mouths of people. This word is pronounced by the 
common people pa-ra-re. At length, after expectation 
had been sometime on tiptoe, we began tocatch glimpses 
of the upland prairies. An absolute prairie is totally 
destitute of trees; but there are many partial prairies, 
that is, clear prairies, interspersed with clumps of trees. 
A clear prairie looks like an expanse of water; and a 
house in it, looks like a ship at sea, And as the mind 
soon grows accustomed to the solitary sameness of the 
sea, and weary of it, so it will tire of the monotonous 
uniformity of the prairie ina few days. Not so with 
the oak openings—for surely the human eye has never 
rested on more lovely landscapes than these present. 
I have read of the parks, and lawns, and pleasure 
grounds of England ; but here are the parks, and lawns, 
and pleasure grounds of nature--fresh and lovely as 
they first bloomed at the dawn of creation. Among 
these delightful prairies, in Michigan and in Indiana, 
are scattered a number of lakes——beautiful little bodies 
of water which heighten the charms of the scenery. 
The flowers of every hue, and blades of grass wet with 
dew, and bending under the summer breeze: the wood- 
lands thinned out with a “grace beyond the reach of 
art.” These picturesque and romantic little lakes— 
flocks of wild turkies trooping together, where 


‘The wild deer arched his neck from glades, and then 
Unhunted sought his woods and wilderness again””— 


the beams of rosy morning streaming aslant through 
the woody glades, and lighting up the whole scene: 
these all make up a picture of beauty worth the jour- 
ney of a thousand miles to see. Let no man think he 
has formed an adequate conception of the beauty of this 
earth, until he has visited the prairies of Michigan and 
Indiana. 


VARIETY, 


Passing through the northern part of Indiana, very 
little of which is yet settled by whites, I came to La- 
Porte in prairie La-Porte, so called from an opening in 
a strip of woods between two prairies--like a door. 
The village of La-Porte was only a year old—execra- 
ble fare at the tavern—the maitre d’hotel and wife both 
intemperate—fleas plenty—water brackish--and no 
stage for three days. 

Opposite to the town is one of those picturesque 
lakes mentioned before, called Lake Porte ; indeed they 
are so fond of this word, that it is likely they will re- 
strict their potations to Old Port—and the mayor of the 
town shall be called and known by the title of Sublime 
Porte. Took a walk in the prairie—land sells $15 per 
acre—gathered 24 species of flowers, which I had not 
seen before—met three little girls gathering hazel- 
nuts—asked their names—one had the same name with 
myself—a coincidence ! 

The St. Joseph’s river isa clear, pretty stream. At 
St. Joseph’s—a village on the river—saw some Potta- 
watomie Indians; and among them a frame, in which 
they carry a papoose or infant. Leaving St. Joseph’s, 
the stage passed through an Indian reserve of twelve 
miles square-—-magnificent country. 
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Michigan city is situated in Indiana, and on the 
southern coast of Michigan. This city, however, is as 
yet only “in posse:” it is the germ of a future hypo- 
thetical city—and the hero of our national air, were he 
to visit that place at present, and see no town, it is cer- 
tain he would not be deprived of that pleasure by the 
number of houses. Here I saw on the table d’hotel 
the Mackinaw shad, famous in those parts. 


INDIANS. 


To go back a short distance—between St. Joseph’s 
and Michigan city, I think it was--the stage stopped 
two hours for dinner in the midst of an extensive and 
fertile prairie. There I saw three young Indians, Pot- 
towatomies—two boys and a girl, bartering cranberries 
for meal, bacon and soap. The girl was beautiful, with 
the sweetest possible expression, and one of the boys 
was a noble manly looking fellow, and the other not 
unhandsome. They wore their hair plaited—a green 
hunting shirt, and red leggins. Their figures were ele- 
gant—hands small and delicate, and every attitude and 
gesture was easy, natural and graceful; indeed their 
whole appearance was such as becomes the children of 
nature’s savage nobility. The landlord informed us, 
that they traded with singular dexterity, being accus- 
tomed to it from their earliest years. 


AN INVENTORY. 

For want of dther employment, while waiting for 
dinner at this log-house in the prairie, I took an inven- 
tory of all and singular, the goods and chattels of 
ene room—the which I found to be as follows, to wit: 
Beds, split-bottom chairs, tin lamps, plaid cloak, pow- 
der horn, shot bag, cloak, rifle hung on wooden hooks, 
great-coat, hat, bundle in a handkerchief, slates, flow- 
ered paper pasted on logs—as also geography on entirely 
a new plan, ink-vials, statistics, “ For sale &c.” tacked 
up—poker, tongs, shovel, newspapers pasted up, bushes, 
onions, garden seeds, candlestick, glazed flower pot, 
jug, pitcher, tin canisters, tea-pot, pickle-jar, coffee-mill, 
saw, umbreila, coats, grass, whip, tumblers, 


HOTCH-POT, 

The Indians throw the accent on the last syllable of 
Chiecagd. Here there isa little stockade fort, and they 
are building a mole in the lake to forma harbor. The 
place is only three years old; 1500 inhabitants—fast 
inereasing. Saw a prairie on fire, Ottawa in midst of 
a fine picturesque country ; two pretty sisters, in pan- 
talettes, waited on table. 

An old Quaker from Pennsylvania, at whose house 
we stopped for breakfast, told me that there was land 
on his farm, the soil of which was ten feet deep. In 
the American bottoms, on the Illinois river, the grass 
on each side of the road was as high as the top of the 
stage-coach. Peoria, on the Illinois, a flourishing place, 
and abounding in fleas. Springfield, in Sangamon 
county, rather a pretty place, in the centre of a fertile, 
beautiful, and well peopled country. Four fine greys 
ran away with the stage before we left the town; the 
driver managed to make them run round in a eirele— 
the coach in the meantime rocking from right to left like 
a boat ina storm, I caught the leathers on each side 
of the coach, and held my seat in the centre by way of 
ballast; by this time the driver became frightened, 





(although he was assisted by a stout, square-built, 
double-jointed fellow from St. Louis, who sat on the 
boot and pulled with all his might,) and bethought him 
to run his horses directly on a fence—when the bar- 
keeper, who was along to take up passengers, jumped 
down and seized the leader by the bridle-bit; and al- 
though he was dragged some distance first, yet succeeded, 
by the assistance of the citizens, who now came running 
from every quarter, in stopping the four greys. Van- 
dalia—an uninteresting place—in a rough country— 
paltry hotel—assembly meets in an ordinary brick 
building. 


WOLVES. 

The prairie wolf is by some supposed to be the same 
as the jackall of Asia. It is so small, as not to be dan- 
gerous alone. It is said that they hunt in packs like 
hounds, sometimes headed by the large grey wolf; 
that they thus pursue the deer, with a cry like that of 
hounds, sometimes rushing in full chase by a farm- 
house.. The officers of the army, at the Indian posts, 
amuse themselves hunting these animals, 

The prairie hen is commonly found in the northern 
and middle regions of Indiana and Illinois. Its shape 
is more like a duck than a hen. It must be a fine fowl 
for sportsmen, as it never flies far at a time. In win- 
ter, I was told, they are very abundant, particularly 
about stacks. As an article of food, they do not rank, 
I believe, above mediocrity. 


SUNDRIES. 

From Vandalia, I went to Salem—crossed the Large 
Wabash river and the Small, to Vincennes, an old 
town settled by the French. The castle of Vincennes 
has been celebrated in modern times as the scene of 
the trial and execution of the Duke d’Enghien. The 
name is also illustrated by being affixed to an United 
States sloop of war. Of the town itself I recollect no- 
thing remarkable, except that I had my hair cut there. 

From this town we journeyed towards Louisville, 
Kentucky ; and how agreeable the journey, may be 
gathered from the following syllabus, to wit: Going 
day and night—bad stage—-worse driver—horses worst 
of all—hills--rain—corduroy roads—stage crowded— 
cholera—pole cats. One of our passengers was a great 
character among the Shakers of Lebanon, Ohio. I 
inferred from what 1 saw of him in travelling from Vin- 
cennes to Louisville, Kentucky, that the substratum of 
his Shakerism was extremely thin. I saw the other day 
in the papers, that he had run off with $100,000, and a 
fair Shaker, 

Louisville is a fine flourishing place. Frankfort on 
the Kentucky river, is built down in a hollow. The 
capitol is a handsome edifice. 





NAMES. 


Ben Jonson’s name was often written by himself 
with anh. Dryden spelt his own with ani. Samuel 
Butler’s name was written Boteler, at least by Charles 
II. Our great poet’s name appears Shakspere in the 
register of Stratford church, Shackspeare in the body 
of his will, and Shackspere on the back of that instru- 
ment. 
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NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous—from 1798 to 1880—Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire; and translated in 
Paris, from the French, for the Messenger. 


THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


The most extraordinary event in our history, the 
return from the island of Elba, is already 20 years 
removed ; perhaps the moment has arrived for speaking 


‘the truth; in any event it can injure no one. Napo- 


Jeon is no more; and the glory attached to his name is 
great enough, to allow the impartial judgment of an 
epoch in his life, without injury to his immense re- 
nown. His lieutenants have, for the most part, de- 
scended to the tomb; and the few who are still alive, 
ought ardently to desire, that a light thrown on facts 
hitherto viewed through the medium of passion, might 
dissipate those accusations of ignorance and treason, 
which have been published as a means of concealing 
the faults of others. 

Here 1 must explain myself. Tam about to speak 
of military and political events; I have been in ser- 
vice, but I have not attained those exalted positions 
from which one is allowed to observe and to appreciate 
facts. I might perhaps, justly be denied the experience 
necessary to qualify me to pronounce with a mature 
and certain judgment. But it must have been observed 
from the commencement of this work, that I alone do 
not speak—that I do not put forth my isolated opinions. 
Accident has placed me near a great number of distin- 
guished men; being anxious to acquire information, I 
have been a witness to many things, have heard and 
have read much. I have sought after truth through the 
best sources, and I think I have secured its possession. 

Being a young officer at the period of the battle of 
Waterloo, I judged of that fearful disaster, with the 
ideas peculiar to my age, and felt the impressions which 
all my comrades partook. I also cried treason—against 
whom ? I did not know ; but it was absolutely impossi- 
ble that we were not betrayed, for with the Emperor 
who could conquer us? Besides, a defeat weighs as 
heavily on the heart of the General, as on that of the 
lowest soldier, that we dared not avow it, without 
secking out some extraordinary cause, some excuse. Af- 
terwards, and with a few more years added to my age, 
I read everything that was written on the hundred days 
and the battle of Waterloo. My sincere conviction at 
this moment, is, that it would have required a miracle 
to have prevented the actual occurrence. Faults were 
committed by everybody. The Emperor, the Gene- 
rals (with some few glorious exceptions), the army, 
were no longer the Emperor, the Generals, the army of 
the fine campaigns of the republic and the empire ; and, 
in conscience, could it have been otherwise? All the 
apologies published at St. Helena and elsewhere, when 
I read them over at this day, only seem to me to prove, 
that we would have gained the battle of Waterloo if we 
had not lost it. 

In my anxiety to inform myself correctly, I have ap- 
plied to every source of information—I have addressed 
myself to men placed in the best situations, for ascer- 
taining and appreciating the facts. A precious manu- 
script has been communicated to me, written in 1818, 
as a refutatian of General Gourgaud’s history of the 
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campaign of 1815—it has never been published ; the 
Emperor was still alive, and in misfortune. The au- 
thor, a general officer, commanding a corps of the army 
in this campaign, desired to remain faithful to the end, 
to the man whom he had served: he sacrificed every- 
thing to him, even to the publication of a truth, in 
which his military reputation, and that of many other 
Generals werc iiierestec!.* 

This monuscript, so fur as I am concerned, has not 
been a revelation, but. the confirmation of a former 
opinion; it was only the opinion I had instinctively 
formed, supported by facts, theoretical principles, and 
exact calculations. During the hundred days there 
was nothing superhuman, nothing supernatural, but the 
journey from Elba to Paris, Everything which fol- 
lowed that event re-entered the condition of humanity. 
It is man with his passions, his weakness, his limited 
faculties; and the disaster of Waterloo was but the in- 
evitable result of a struggle too unequal, and of faults 
which cannot be denied without refusing to listen to 
evidence. 

The author will not permit me to copy the MSS. now 
under my eyes. He wrote under the influence of recent 
grief. The picture of the misfortunes of his country, 
the presence of foreigners, dictated bitter expressions, 
which he would at this day efface; but I shall borrow 
from him the principal features of the examination to 
which I am proceeding. 1 do not pretend to present a 
complete recital of the military events of 1815, but a 
summary of the most important facts of that short and 
deplorable campaign. 

In the first place, it must be confessed that the mi- 
raculous return from Elba was a misfortune both for 
the Emperor and for France ; for the Emperor, inasmuch 
as it changed his supportable exile to a frightful trans- 
portation ; for France, in that it cogt it an army and 
treasures, and brought about a second inyasion and a 
prolonged occupation. The Bourbons had proved in 
1814, that they had learnt nothing, and had forgotten 
nothing: the return from Elba made them confess a 
few faults, but even that event could not force them to 
learn or to forget. ‘The restoration carried in itself an 
original vice, a principle of destruction. It was con- 
demned to perish :—the return from the island of Elba 
prolonged its existence a few years, 

The first fault that the Emperor committed, was to 
arrest his progress at Paris, on the 20th of March. 1 
copy the manuscript. 

“The details given, by General Gourgaud, in his 
history of the campaign of 1815, published at St. He- 
lena, on the situation of the armies of the coalition at 
the moment that Napoleon, with an inconceivable bold- 
ness and unexampled good fortune, passed, as he him- 
self said, from steeple to steeple to Paris, will suffice to 
convince us that the first fault which he committed was 
to arrest himself at the Tuileries, instead of continuing 
his march to the Rhine, It is probable that he would 
have arrived there aseasily as at Paris; and in such 
enterprises it is always necessary to profit by the as- 
tonishment and stupor of the enemy. Above all, he 
should not have suffered the enthusiasm with which such 
miraculous success had inspired his partizans, to grow 
cold. Paris, for him, was not on the Seine-~it was on 
the Rhine. 





* See note at end of this volume. 
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“The moment that he paused, that he began to cal- 
culate his means, he should have considered himself 
lost ; for it cannot be thought that he seriously flattered 
himeelf with being able to impose on the allies. His 
feigned moderation, and his pacific declarations, only 
served to betray his weakness, and perhaps to cool the 
public enthusiasm. Undoubtedly Napoleon found it 
necessary to reorganize his army, and to create means, 
but he might have done everything while marching 
forward ; and the easy conquest of the Rhine would 
have furnished him an immense increase of resources, 
of which he would at the same time have deprived his 
enemies.” 

The Bourbons had, during the few months of their 
first sojourn in France, created some interests connected 
with themselves. The representatives of royalist opin- 
ions, weak and scattered, before 1814, were united and 
strengthened. They formed im 1815, with the repre- 
sentatives of the new interests, a mass of formidable ad- 
versaries. On the other side, the friends of liberty, 
fearing the return of the imperial despotism, only 
offered their support in exchange for strong guaranties. 
Napoleon, with only his own partizans, thus found 
himself thrown between two opinions—one his avowed 
enemy, and the other armed against him with all its 
distrust. It was necessary that despotism should re-ap- 
pear powerful, in order to restrain these two parties. 
The Emperor gould do nothing but by men of action, 
by the men who had brought him from the gulf of Juan 
to Paris. It was necessary that he should reign as he 
had reigned ; he required that fascination of glory, by 
means of which, he had for a long time caused every- 
thing, even liberty, to be forgotten. In the inevitable 
struggle which was then coming on between a divided 
and exhausted nation, and all Europe combined against 
her, a prompt andwdecisive march might have electrified 
men’s spirits, and have produced the most brilliant and 
unexpected results. In‘a word, there was wanting one 
of those miraclesof the campaign of Maly ; and such 
mirecies never spring from an acte 1, oF auckiemp 
lerof.int iticsat 
without being able to 

new enemies; and the Emperor had alrepdty 





enough whom there-Wwas a-mfich-more urgent necessity’ a 


for combatting. ’ 

In the critical situation in which he found hhimwselt’ 
after his triumph of the 20th of March, Napoleon had 
to choose between three plans. I have mensioned the 
first ; it was probably the best—not in June, but the 
2ist of March. It had the immense advantage of leav- 
ing everything in the interior undecided. The return 
from the island of Elba had inflamed men’s imagina- 
tions. France should have been left under the empire 
of this first impression, and the national patriotism 
should not have been suffered to evaporate in the vain 
debates of the tribune. In Rome, during periods of 
publie danger, a dictator was appointed, and the senate 
and the tribunes of the people were silent before this 
supreme officers The Emperor was a dictator, already 
nominated. There was but one party on which he 
could confidently reckon ; this party neither asked for 
guaranties nor liberty, but war and battles—this party 
could alone serve him; the others made demands of 
him, but could give him nothing. To sum up the mat- 


os 
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sabre-victory, was doubtful ; without this despotism, it 
was impossible. Time and meats were wanting for a 
regular war ; it was necessary to undertake an irregular 
war—a war without money and without magazines—a 
war like the first campaign of Italy ; and in desperate 
circumstances, these are sometimes successful. 

The apologists of the Emperor have said, as an ex- 
cuse for his not having marched immediately to the 
Rhine, that he entertained the hope of peace ; and that 
public opinion would have disapproved his course if he 
had acted before he had exhausted all means of conci- 
liation. The Emperor never believed in the continu- 
ance of peace; he might have desired it, but he could 
not have expected it but.as the consequence of a vic- 
tory. The true secret of all this is, that Napoleon was 
no longer General Bonaparte. One cannot expend 
with impunity, in 20 years, the energy and activity 
that would have sufficed for ten first rate men. Every- 
thing wears out at last, and there are bounds to the 
human faculties. 

The second plan was, to fortify the frontiers, to act 
on the defensive, to await the attack, to watch a fa- 
vorable moment, or a fault of the enemy, and to profit 
by them. But such a course did not suit the character 
of Napoleon. The conduct and the delays of a defen- 
sive war were not adapted to his temperament; and it 
must be confessed that this sort of warfare is but little 
in accord with our military spirit. This plan wasmore 
in harmony than the two others, with the new system 
which the Emperor had permitted to introduce itself in 
France ; but this new system was supremely disagreea- 
ble to him. Thesounds which echoed from the tribune 
wounded his ears. Already he regretted the conces- 
sions which he had been condemned to make; it was 
despotism which he hoped to reseize when he com- 
menced hostilities. The acclamations of victory, had it 
remained faithful to the imperial standard, would have 
soon controlled and silenced the.importunate voices of 
the tribune. 

The third plan, that which the Emperor adopted, 
Was identically the same with the first, but with the en- 
of the peopile cooled, and three great. months 
e three months were an age. During these 
$ the coalition had not remained inactive, 
and an Angle-Prussian army of two hundred and 
| twenty: thousand men, the avant-garde of six hundred 
theusand Ausirians and Russians, already menaced 
our frontier. We hada hundred and fifteen thousand 
men, to oppose to them. 

If.any doubts could remain about the immense ad- 
vantage the Emperor would have derived from com- 
mencing the war the morning after his arrival at Paris, 
the first results of the contest, so tardily commenced, 
would suffice to remove them. If Napoleon, profiting 
by the first fault that was committed, that of a concen- 
tration too near the extreme frontier, was enabled to 
surprise the enemy already on its guard, and obtain the 
first advantage, what might he not have hoped from 
his troops, suddenly turned loose upon a dispersed 
enemy, Without any plans for the campaign, and de- 
prived of its means of action! On the 15th of June, 
when two hundred and twenty thousand men were 
already nearly united, the Emperor desired to prevent 
a greater assemblage of his enemies: his plan was to 








ter, with what has been called the despotism of the 


surprise his adversaries, and to beat. them in detail. 
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No plan could be wiser or better combined ; but Napo- 
lecn should have commenced two months earlier; he 
would not then have found before him a forcedouble his 
own. 

A great fault then was committed at this period—it 
was entirely the Emperor’s. In pursuing the examina- 
tion of facts, it will be easy to perceive the fatal influ- 
ence of this error on subsequent events. 

On the 15th of June the armies of the enemy might 
still have been surprised. They were so in fact, but 
the corps of which they were composed, were already 
near enough to each other to prevent this surprise from 
being fatal. The plan of the campaign was then, as it 
should have been, to operate the disjunction of the 
English and Prussian armies, so as to be able to act 
separately against the one and the other. 

The details of the movements and engagements of the 
15th, on the passage of the Sambre, have nothing strik- 
ing. The Prussians, who were first encountered by the 
French columns, gave way, and retreated before them. 
That was a success, but a success of little importance. 
In the recitals that have been made of this short and 
deplorable campaign, it is at this point that the inten- 
tion is first disclosed of representing the conduct of 
Marshal Ney, as the principal cause of the reverses of 
Napoleon. He is reproached for not having occupied 
the position of Quatre-Bras. ‘The accusasion against 
the unfortunate Marshal has something plausible in it. 
Ney commanded the leftof the army : the English were 
opposed to him—and the position of Quatre-Bras was 
really the point of junction between the English and 
Prussian armies. 

Marshal Ney, I do not fear to say so, was beneath 
himself in the campaign of 1815. His adieux and his 
oaths to Louis XVIII, his affair of Lons-le-Saulnier, 
his return to Napoleon, whose abdication he had urged 
in 1814—all these recollections overpowered him. Ney 
had not the heart of a traitor ; it was in good faith that 
he promised Louis XVIII to fight Napoleon. After- 
wards he found himself too weak to resist the appeal of 
him to whom he owed his fortune, under whose eyes he 
had served so gloriously, and all of whose labors be had 
partaken, That judges could be found to condemn 
Marshal Ney, guilty, as he undoubtedly was, but pro- 
tected by the capitulation of Paris, isa stain upon the 

It is an infamous stain upon the memory of 
Louis X VIII, to have shed the blood of a man, who had 
poured out so much for France. 

The conduct of Ney at Lons-le-Saulnier had been 
openly condemned by his ancient comrades. His pre- 
sence at the army had been observed with pain. He 
felt all the difficulty of his situation; and this man, 
whose coup d’eil had before been so quick and certain, 
whose action had been so rapid, showed himself, under 
these circumstances, uncertain and weak. On the 16th, 
the day of the battle of Ligny, the fate of the army was 
in his hands. His inaction compromised everything, 
for it was at the point which he commanded that the 
greatest events were to be decided. 

The battle of Ligny was an unfortunate success, be- 
cause it advanced nothing, The Emperor required a 
victory ; he yielded to the vain pleasure of driving 
Biucher’s army before him; but his purpose, which 
from the fault of Marshal Ney he failed to obtain, was 
to separate the English from the Prussian army. If, in 





1815, there was any possibility of beating the enemy, 
of making them suiler those checks which bring about 
great results, it was undoubtedly on the day of the 16th, 
and particularly at the left wing of the army. 

In fact, it is probable that the position of Quatre- Bras 
might have been easily carried on the morning, and 
even as late as two or three o’clock in the afternoon, as 
it was but feebly occupied until that hour, and thus the 
English army might have been separated from the 
Prussians, and, perhaps its divisions might have been 
beaten one after the other, as they arrived on the field 
of battle from different directions. Afterwards this 
became extremely difficult. The enemy had discovered 
the importance of this position, and had strengthened it 
by forces sufficient to render all chance of a successful 
attack nearly impossible ; and yet the failure of a des- 
perate attack on this point would not have been fatal. 

Marshal Ney had not called his troops to his aid with 
sufficient promptness ; and when they had successively 
rejoined him, the enemy had already assembled the 
greatest part of its own. It was then easily enabled to 
resist the feeble attacks of Prince Jéréme, who was at 
the wood of Bouffé, while the right wing, though com- 
manded by an officer whose ardor and intelligence on 
the field of battle were not less brilliant than his elo- 
quence at the tribune (General Foy), itself made no 
progress. 

At last, stimulated by the reiterated orders of Napo- 
leon, the Marshal felt, but a little too late, all the im- 
portance of the position, and the error he had commit- 
ted, in not carrying it in time. He then made the 
greatest efforts to succeed, but it was in vain. The di- 
visions of Prince Jéréme and of General Foy were 
actively engaged without any result, when Colonel 
Forbin Janson, an ordnance officer of the Emperor, car- 
ried the Marshal the particular orders of Napoleon, 
accompanied by these words: “ Marshal, the safety of 
France is in your hands.” In despair, at not being able 
to possess himself of this position, at seeing the forces 
of the enemy increase every moment, and the efforts of 
his infantry continue powerless, the Marshal sum- 
siers, and repeating the words of the Emperor, said to 
him—“ My dear General, the sefety of France is depend- 
ant upon the result; an extraordinary effort is required. 
Take your cavalry—throw yourself im the midst of the 
English army—crush it, and pass over its prostrate bodies.” 

It was the hottest moment of the day: it was be- 
tween six and seven in the afternoon. Such an order, 
like that of the Emperor’s, was easier to give than to 
execute. The General represented to Marshal Ney 
that he had but a single brigade of Cuirassiers with 
him, that the greater part of his corps had remained, in 
compliance with the orders of the Marshal himself, two 
leagues in the rear, at Frasnes. In fine, that he had 
not force enough for such an enterprise. ‘‘ No matter,” 
replied the Marshal, “ charge with what you have—crush 
the English army—pass over its body : the safely of France 
is in your hands, Proceed; you shall be followed by all the 
cavalry present.” 

In fact, he had at hand more than four thousand 
horses of the guard, and of the division Pitré, which 
were half a cannon shot off. 

There was no time for deliberation at such a moment. 
The General darted forward, as a victim devoted to 
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death, at the head of six hundred Cuirassiers, and 
without giving them time to perceive or to calculate the 
greatness of the danger, he drew them desperately into 
this gulf of fire. 

The first regiment of the enemy which it encountered 
was the 69th infantry. This regiment, composed of 
Scotch, fired at thirty paces ; but without stopping the 
Cuirassiers passed over the bodies of the men, utterly 
destroyed it, and overthrew everything in their way. 
Some even penetrated into the farm of Quatre-Bras, 
and were there killed. Lord Wellington had only time to 
leap ona horse, and save himself from this terrible attack. 

The charge of the Cuirassiers had succeeded against 
all probability ; a large breach was made ; the army of 
the enemy was staggered; the English legions were 
wavering and uncertain, awaiting what was to come 
next. The least support from the cavalry in reserve ; 
the least movement on the part of the infantry engaged 
on the right, would have completed the success. No- 
thing moved. This formidable cavalry was abandoned 
to itself; alone, dispersed, disbandoned by the very im- 
petuosity of its charge, it saw itself assailed by the 
muskets of the enemy, then recovered from their as- 
tonishment and fright; it abandoned the field of battle 
as it had carried it, and without being even pursued by 
the enemy’s cavalry which had not then arrived. The 
General himself had his horse shot, and returned on 
foot from the midst of the English, and at last encoun- 
tered near the point from which he had set out, a di- 
vision which had just begun to take part in the action, 
orders having been given to it too late. Theattacks of 
this division, directed against an enemy already reco- 
vered from its alarm, were as fruitless as they were tardy. 

In war a favorable moment cannot be neglected with 
impunity, and the numerous cavalry of the left wing 
did not take advantage of the proper moment to pre- 
cipitate itself upon the enemy. ‘The distant position of 
three brigades of the reserve of Cuirassiers, was a great 
misfortune for the army, and for France. If they had 
been in the line, and ready to profit by this happy bold- 
ness, and to throw themselves in the midst of the 
enemy, perhaps in less than an hour the English army 
would have been disposed off. It would have disap- 
peared under the feet of the horses and the swords of 
the cavalry, and this day would have secured us one of 
those results which decide the destinies of empires. 
In fact, the English army once destroyed, the Prussian 
army would have found itself attacked in the flank, 
pressed upon in front, and would have been unable to 
escape complete destruction ; it would never have re- 
passed the Rhine. The victory would have brought 
back the Belgians to our standards, as well as the in- 
habitants on the banks of the Rhine; and we would 
have made cheap work of the Russians and Austrians. 
This dream might have been realized during nearly the 
quarter of an hour ; it agitated more than one head. 

It cannot be concluded from these chances of success, 
that it was prudent to trust everything to chance, as 
was done in this campaign. The success that we were 
on the point of obtaining at Qualre-Bras would have 
been a miracle, and, in the disproportion between the 
contending armies, a miracle was necessary. But war 
has so many unexpected chances, that it was not im- 
possible, that that which could alone save Napoleon 
might turn up; it was within an ace of doing so. 








With forces so inferior to an enemy, who trust less 
than ourselves to chance, it was not necessary to have 
thus hurried a decision of the campaign ; but it would 
seem that a fatality has in all times led us to precipitate 
ourselves, in gaiety of heart, into the gulf, and always 
to attack the English bull by the horns. It may be re- 
marked, that from the battle of Agincourt to that of 
Waterloo, nearly all the victories gained over us by the 
English have been in battles in which they acted on the 
defensive. We rush headlong upon them, when in 
formidable positions selected before hand, which they 
know marvellously well how to defend. One may say 
that we take pains to wage precisely that sort of war 
upon them which suits their courage. We may cite in 
modern times Vimiera, Talavera, Bussago, Salamanca, 
and lastly, Waterloo. Whether it be the character, or 
the military genius of the English, or the spirit of their 
government, that imposes greater circumspection on 
their Generals, one would believe the English nation 
less suited for an offensive than a defensive war. In 
consequence of great superiority of force as at Toulouse, 
or of absolute necessity as at Alknaer, they decided 
with much difficulty to act on the offensive. It has 
been seen with what success they did so under the cir- 
cumstances of the last case in 1799. Why then at 
Waterloo, were they not forced to become the aggres- 
sors? 

The day of the 16th resulted in the abandonment of 
Fleurus, after an energetic resistance on the part of the 
Prussians. For the purpose of supporting the right 
wing of the Prussians, the Duke of Wellington judged 
it necessary to retire during the night, leaving only a 
weak rear-guard at Quatre-Bras to make this move- 
ment. Marshal Ney had no knowledge of this maneu- 
vre, and, remained in his position, waiting further 
orders. He was drawn from the inactivity into which 
he had been plunged by the little success of the previous 
evening, by the arrival of the Emperor, who moving on 
the morning of the 17th, with his columns upon Quatre- 
Bras, obliged the rear-guard of Wellington to rejoin the 
main body of the army. 

The Emperor thought he had finished with the Prus- 
sians; being ignorant, like Marshal Ney, of the move- 
ment of the English army, he supposed that the two 
armies were separated. Entrusting then to Marshal 
Grouchy, the care of pursuing the Prussians, and of 
pressing them without respite, and above all of pre- 
venting them from joining the English, he proceeded 
with the greater part of his forces against the army of 
Wellington. A sort of fatality presided over the lot of 
Napoleon. On the right, Marshal Grouchy lost the day 
of the 17th, and the track of Blucher. On the left, 
fatigue and the want of order condemned the troops to 
inaction. It was only at noon that the Emperor, arriv- 
ing at Quatre-Bras, set the troops of Marshal Ney in 
motion, for the purpose of following and firing on the 
retreating rear-guard of the English. 

Towards three o’clock a beating rain commenced, 
which continued until the next morning, The army 
took whatever position it could during the night, not 
without some disorder and confusion. The Anglo- 
Belgic army, on the contrary, had effected its retreat 
without being disturbed, as no one was informed of the 
movement; and it had been established since the 
morning in a camp which it had prepared for itself, and 
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did not suffer either from the bad weather or want of 
food. 

Too little attention is paid to the effect produced on 
men, especially on the evening preceding a battle, by 
excessive fatigue and want of food and rest. Causes of 
physical exhaustion operate on the moral spirit of an 
army, and produce discouragement and disgust. Rep- 
resent then to yourself, the French army, wearied by 
eight days of forced marches, wanting food, passing 
through a country covered with water, sleeping in the 
mud, and without protection against constant rains. 
You may then judge of the disadvantage under which 
it had to encounter fresh troops, superior in number, 
and on ground selected by themselves, and carefully 
fortified. 

The Emperor, after separating from Marshal Grou- 
chy, whom he had perhaps suffered to remain at too 
great a distance from him on the evening of so impor- 
tant a battle, had not more than 55 or 60,000 men to 
oppose to 90,000 English, Hollanders and Belgians. 

On the 18th, towards 11 o’clock, the weather cleared 
off. It could then be seen that the movement effected 
by the English on the preceding evening, was not a 
retreat, but a change of position. At the moment that 
the Emperor was giving his orders to the Generals 
assembled around him, a cannon, fired from the English 
camp, gave the sigaal of combat. The engagement 
commenced with the left of the French army; the 
second corps consumed itself in fruitless efforts to carry 
the wood, and entrenched chateau of Hougoumont. 

In the centre of the army a corps, maneuvering with 
a sort of hesitation, was charged by the English cavalry, 
and had one of its divisions compromised. This move- 
ment of the English cavalry necessarily brought on the 
engagement of our own, and unfortunately involved the 
greatest part of the French cavalry in the action at a 
very unlucky moment. 

This charge was neither skilfully nor successfully 
executed. The masses of cavalry did not advance in 
that compact and imposing order which inspires confi- 
dence, and gives promise of success. Instead of reserv- 
ing the great effort for the moment of meeting the 
enemy, the cavalry of General Milhaud was let loose 
first, then that of the Imperial Guard, and lastly, the 
right of the reserve cavalry of the 4th corps, which was 
imprudently involved by its General, in consequence of 
his not receiving the orders of his commander-in-chief ; 
and all arrived in disorder, pellmell, and out of breath, 
on the rideau occupied by the line of English artillery. 
The pieces were abandoned, but the horses might have 
been driven away. This, which it must be confessed, 
was the only success during the day, is, perhaps, what 
was called a victory. This pretended success had, it is 
true, great effect on the distant positions of the enemy, 
where movements for a retreat were commenced ; but 
in the rear of the artillery theréwas a double line of 
infantry formed in a square. Our cavalry had to 
remain several hours in this cruel position, unable to 
retire for fear of drawing the army after it, or to charge 
again for wantof room. Without infantry and without 
artillery to support it, in presence of the enemy’s squares 
(which, however, reserved their fire), but exposed to 
a cloud of marksmen, whose every fire counted—thus 
receiving death without being able to return it. 
Napoleon quickly recognized the imprudence of a 








charge by all the cavalry, when at so great a distance 
from the infantry. Such a movement must either be 
successful or compromise everything: it had failed of 
success, and from that moment there was no further 
hope of victory. The evil destiny of France seemed to 
preside over all the false measures of the day. A 
brigade of carabiniers, of a thousand horses, had been 
preserved from the fatal charge. Placed near a battery 
of the guard; the Major-General had received the most 
express orders not to make the least movement without 
the order of his immediate chief. This brigade of 
carabiniers was then in the plain. Marshal Ney ob- 
served it, ran to it, showed great indignation at its 
inaction, and ordered it to precipitate itself on seven or 
eight thousand English, placed en echelon on the incli- 
nation of a hill, and flanked by numerous batteries of 
artillery. The carabiniers were compelled to obey. 
Whether from want of strength, or unskilfulness, their 
charge was entirely unsuccessful ; half of the brigade 
was in an instant prostrate on the ground. When, as 
will be seen, the fate of the batile was afterwards 
determined by the charge of the English guards, one 
may comprehend the service this brigade of carabiniers 
might have rendered, had it remained untouched. 

Towards three o’clock the heads of the columns of 
General Bulow were perceived, and Napoleon had to 
detach 10,000 men to face this attack. 

It has been asserted that the appearance of the heads 
of the columns of the Prussian corps of Bulow caused a 
fatal error, and that these troops of the enemy were 
mistaken for the avant-garde of the body of Marshal 
Grouchy’s army, to which numerous officers of ordnance 
had been despatched. I do not know whether such an 
error was committed, but there is little probability that 
it was. The indecision of Marshal Grouchy, under 
these circumstances, was undoubtedly a great misfor- 
tune; but it is doubtful whether the Marshal, had he 
even acted with decision, could have presented himself 
in line. The arrival of Bulow’s corps had a fatal in- 
fluence on the result of the battle, but only in conse- 
quence of the necessity which it produced, of withdraw- 
ing ten thousand men from the main body of the army, 
already so much weakened. The attack of the Prus- 
sians on this point was not only restrained, but repulsed 
with a vigor above all praise, by Count Lobau and 
General Duhesme. This was, perhaps, the finest feat 
of arms of the day; it was a service of the highest 
importance, for had the movement of Bulow been suc- 
cessful, the French army would have been divided, and 
the route of Charleroi would have been closed against us. 

The old guard still remained untouched; the day 
drew to a close. The fighting grew more and more 
feeble, but even while yielding, the field was not de- 
serted by flight, and the corps were not seriousiy 
injured. If success was afterwards impossible, a retreat 
might at least have been effected during the night 
behind the Sambre, thus securing the only reserve 
which remained. The Emperor did not, however, 
judge this expedient; the old guard was suffered to 
take part in the engagement. This was a decisive 
stroke—it might save or lose everything ; but, if it re- 
paired nothing, the army would be left without resource. 
The guard, with all its courage, and all its admirable 
devotion, could not cut through the masses of English, 
and had soon to fall back before an impetuous charge 
Vou. IV—5 
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of a division of English guards, and a brigade of cavalry, 
which had just arrived upon the field. ‘Then it was 
that there was cause to regret the imprudent movement 
which had involved the brigade of carabiniers. When 
this fatal movement was ordered, this brigade was sta- 
tioned precisely at the point where the English cavalry 
debouched ; and to this cavalry Napoleon himself attri- 
buted the retreat of the guards. It is probable that 
this brigade would have been enabled to arrest the 
movement of the English cavalry, and thus have pro- 
tected the retreat of the only reserve of the army. 

Now, everything was finished ; a retreat was inevi- 
table. Night came on—it was impossible to re-establish 
order, or to arrest those who were running away. 
There was nothing but confusion and a fearful and 
irremediable rout, and such as -might be expected after 
a battle, in which the whole army, even to the last 
battalion, had been engaged. 

The causes of the loss of the battle of Waterloo have 
been long discussed. There was one great cause, 
predominant over the rest, and that was the great dis- 
proportion of the forces. When armies are nearly 
equal in intelligence, discipline and valor, victory will 
naturally range itself with the greatest number of 
troops, unless some miracle, some one of those extraordi- 
nary events, on which it is always imprudent to reckon, 
intervene. 

The picture of disorder and confusion on the fearful 
night that followed this battle was frightful indeed ; it 
was 2, general sauve qui peut. 

From this moment the Emperor completely disap- 
pears from the military operations. At Charleroi, 
where he had left no orders for rallying the army, they 
were even ignorant of the direction he had taken, 
Some troops of cavalry were united, who succeeded in 
covering the retreating movement, and corps were 
formed on the route of such fragments as they encoun- 
tered. It was only at Avesnes that it was known that 
Laon was indicated as the rallying point. 

We are only at the 20th of June. The second 
abdication of the Emperor, signed the 22d, was only 
known to the army on the 24th. But from the 20th 
the cause of Napoleon was lost, even among his own 
troops. The word abdication had been pronounced by 
the army, even before it was debated at Paris. On the 
20th of June many of the most distinguished Generals 
of the army were assembled at Avesnes. At this meet- 
ing, in the presence of a Prince of the Emperor’s family, 
and with his approbation, the errors of Napoleon were 
denounced in the most violent terms, and the necessity 
of depriving him of the eommand was as boldly as- 
serted. 

Certainly France had still other resources. An army 
of imposing size might, in the early days of July, have 
been assembled at Aisne. It might still have been expect- 
ed that the enemy would march with prudence ; it could 
hardly have been supposed that, inflated with the pride 
of victory, it would have neglected all the ordinary 
measures of precaution; that it would have left strong 
places behind it without taking the necessary steps for 
masking them, and have marched upon Paris without 
troubling itself with our army thus left on its flanks. 
But certain devoted friends had taken the pains to re- 
assure the enemy upon the condition of the interior; 
and an assembly of disorganized troops, without orders, 





and without any supreme head, was of little importance. 
The Emperor was no longer with them, and the ele- 
ments of resistance, which the imprudence of the march 
of the enemy might have rendered powerful, were 
paralyzed from the want of any direction. It was with 
difficulty that the exertions of the fourth corps of 
cavalry at Senlis, succeeded in enabling the wrecks of 
the French army to arrive before the enemy under the 
walls of Paris. It has been said that the news of the 
abdication of the Emperor, decided Wellington and 
Blucher to march directly on Paris; this is a mistake. 
The report addressed to the English government by 
Lord Wellington, immediately after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, contains these words: “J shall direct my course 
by forced marches, and by the shortest route, towards Paris.” 
When he wrote this on the evening of the 18th, he had 
received various news from Paris, but he could have 
had no knowledge of the abdication, which was only 
signed on the 22d. 

It was on the 29th of June that the army entered the 
lines of Paris, and not until the Ist of July that the 
corps of Marshal Grouchy rejoined it. Marshal Da- 
voust assumed the command. His first care was to 
send a detachment of three hundred horsemen to St. 
Germain, for the purpose of guarding that point, and 
seeing to the destruction of the bridge of Pecq, and 
watching all the passages of the Seine as far as Mantes; 
but in the meantime, a Prussian detachment had pre- 
sented itself, and treason had opened a passage for it. 
The occupation of this important point, which opened 
to the enemy a passage over the Seine, decided its 
general movement in that direction. They had thus 
the double advantage of turning cur positions at Mont- 
martre, and of attacking Paris in the rear, if it was de- 
cided to force an entry. It obtained, besides, positions 
that would menace us. It sufficed, in fact, to glance at 
the heights of Meudon, St. Cloud, and St. Germain, to 
be convinced that the French army was not in a condi- 
tion to dislodge the enemy. Marshal Davoust has 
been reproached for not having profited by this move- 
ment, to fall on the flank of the enemy in passing by 
St. Denis, and thus to have let slip an opportunity for 
crushing it. But could so decisive an action have been 
attempted with troops oppressed by fatigue, and abso- 
lutely demoralized? And at what moment could this 
sortie have been made? The march of the enemy was 
not known, when, thanks to a timely treason, it was 
executed ; and the instant that it was executed it was 
too late to act with effect. 

But the General-in-chief of the French army was, 
and ought to have been influenced by an anxious desire 
of preserving Paris froman assault. He could not have 
been justified in sacrificing the capital to the hope of a 
triumph without object, and of which, the result would 
probably have been unimportant. 

The passage of the Seine, and the establishment of 
the main body of the enemy on the heights of Meudon 
and Chatenai, had rendered the situation of Paris and 
that of the French army much more critical. The 
army had to repass in great haste to the left bank to 
cover the capital, which was completely exposed on that 
side. It was anxious for battle, and would have de- 
fended, with desperation, the trust confided to it; but 
the Generals of the enemy would have taken care. to 
avoid hazarding an ill-timed attack against troops, de- 
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termined to struggle to the very last, and for the sole 
purpose of advancing, by only a few days, their entry 
into Paris. They accordingly took up their positions 
on the formidable heights of St. Cloud and Meudon, 
stretching out their right towards the road to Orleans, 
with a view to surround the French army,and to starve 
out the capital. Will it be pretended that Marshal 
Davoust should have sought out the enemy? He might 
and ought to have received battle on the plain of Mon- 
trouge ; he desired it and he waited for it, but it would 
have been the height of imprudence to have offered it 
elsewhere. He could not suffer himself to be shut up 
in Paris, necessity forcing him to absent himself before 
the roads were closed against him; nor could he allow 
the capital to fall unconditionally into the hands of the 
enemy. In this delicate situation he was compelled to 
treat for the surrender of a place which he was unable 
any longer to preserve; and to take advantage of the 
impatience of Wellington and Blucher, to secure the 
fate of Paris and the retreat of the army. These con- 
siderations determined the capitulation of the 3d of 
July. Had that capitulation not been made, it would 
not have been the less necessary for the army to quit 
Paris; orders indeed, had been given, to effect that very 
night a retreat which it would have been imprudent to 
defer. The loss of a battle would have delivered Paris 
to the horrors of a city carried by assault—and yet 
battle was not refused ; but in consequence of the ene- 
my’s inaction in avoiding a combat, a retreat was forced 
upon us. 

And besides, were the French army and its leaders 
well convinced of the disposition of the population? 
The royalist party, overwhelmed by the event of the 
20th of March, had been restored to life by the rumor 
of the defeat at Waterloo. The Emperor had quitted 
Paris, and left his most decided partizans without de- 
fence and without hope. From the 22d, the minister, 
then become the head of the provisionary government, 
had been negotiating with the Bourbons ; a second re- 
storation was inevitable. What good then would have 
been effected by the floods of blood which might have 
still been shed? Far from condemning Marshal Da- 
voust (and without minutely scrutinizing his intimate 
motives), we may thank him for not having yielded to 
the puerile vanity of risking a battle which might have 
added something to his military glory, but which, even 
in the event of the most brilliant success, could not 
have prolonged the struggle more than eight days 
farther. 

Finally, treason has been spoken of; there was none 
in the army. There were three desertions on the 
evening of the 17th; but they had no influence on the 
events of the campaign. Faults committed at that 
period, have also been spoken of. There were some, 
doubtless, but the principal were those of the Emperor. 
It has been asserted, that the Generals exhibited weak- 
ness and indecision, and that the devotion of the sol- 
diery was thus paralyzed. In this statement there is 
some truth and some falsehood. It will not be asserted 
that the Generals Count Lobau, Count de Valmy, 
Duhesme, Foy and some others, exhibited weakness or 
indecision. But there was but little enthusiasm in the 
army. The Generals, for the most part, fatigued with 
war, dared not risk anything, because they no longer 
found in their soldiers, who were too young, the firm- 





ness and sang froid of the old regiments destroyed in 
Russia, and in the campaign of 1813. 

That there were treasons in the interior, I have no 
doubt. I have spoken of that of the bridge of Pecq, 
the author of which is well known: there were others 
besides. The Generals of the enemy would not have 
risked a direct movement on Paris, had they not been 
invited thither. Fouché, a man of great cunning, per- 
fectly comprehended the dangers of the Emperor’s situa- 
tion ; he had foreseen the issue of his attempt, and had 
abandoned him for the purpose of providing for his own 
future interests, But these treasons were of but little 
service to the enemy, who did not require them. 

To arrive at the truth concerning the catastrophe of 
1815, we must always recur to the same point. Suc- 
cess could only have been secured by a miracle, and 
fortune was weary of serving us, 





WATER, 


There is no man, however cold or unexcitable in disposition, 
that does not at once feel and confess the influence of a body of 
water. Go where you will, or with whom you may, when you 
approach the ocean, or an inland stream, or lake, every one 
will, in some way, by some exclamation, show that if all other 
things fail, this, at least, will awake the “sleeping poetry of 
the soul.”*> The most grand and magnificent view of water, is 
from some craggy cliff, to watch the ocean in its wrath, when 
lashed to fury by the howling tempest. The most soothing and 
pleasant view, is of some small Jake in the heart of the woods— 
the sun just tipped by the trees, and not a sound nor a breath 
moving, or aught to disturb, save some “‘ hastening bird on 
weary wing.’? The beautiful and clear reflection of every tint 
and delicate tracery of the woods in the glassy water, the calm- 
ness of its surface, and the holy silence that reigns around, never 
fail to speak to the heart. There is every variety of water 
view, all pleasing and exciting—such as the heavy water-fall— 
the little mountain stream, dashing in merry hasie to the valley 
below—the village rivulet, with its farm houses and rural! beau- 
ties, or the broad inland river that affords vigorous support to 
busy industry. But, altogether, I have never met with any 
water view more varied and beautiful, or peculiar in its influ- 
ence, than that of the James River, near Richmond. Every 
stranger, as well as inhabitant, confesses its charms, and the 
pencil has striven, in vain, to trace its beauties. But lovely as 
is the river by day, yet to me, there is a melancholy pleasure 
and fascination in it at night, which I have never experienced 
elsewhere. The variety of its course, and the steady, unceas- 
ing roar, made doubly impressive by the absence of other 
sounds, lead on the imagination with an irresistible impulse. 
If I am alone in this peculiar feeling, 1am not alone in my ad- 
miration of its other attractions. While under this influence a 
few nights since, I penned the following hasty 


ADDRESS TO JAMES RIVER. 


*Tis sweet, as falls the twilight hour 
O’er river, hill, and scented glade, 
When bees have left the closing flower, 
And all is soft in deep’ning shade, 

To muse within some woody spot, 

Or near some gently sighing stream, 
Till worldly cares are all forgot, 

And life seems like a pleasant dream. 
But sweeter far, when day hast cast 

Its closing glance upon the scene, 

To moralize upon the past, 

And dream of things that once have been. 
Fair river! by thy troubled tide 
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Oft have I watched the daylight fade, 
And marked thy waters onward glide, 
Or idly on thy banks have strayed. 
Though beautiful in sunset hour, 

Thy brightly gilded waters are, 

As still, or foaming on, they pour 

Oe’r rocks, or by green islands fair ;— 
While all around the dying sun 
Glances a mellow, golden light, 

And slowly fading, one by one, 

The purple clouds are lost in night,— 
Though beauteous at this hour thou art, 
And calm enjoyment soothes each sense, 
Yet ’tis not then the willing heart, 
Confesses most thy influence ; 

’Tis when fair day has left the sky, 


-And yon blue arch is lit with stars, 


When the bound spirit strives to fly, 

And fain would break its weary bars,— 
Ah! then indeed the bosom feels 

That fancy’s wings brook no control, 

And melancholy pleasure steals 
Unconsciously upon the soul. 

When, in the hours of silent night, 

The thousands of the city sleep, 

While, with an eye of tender light, 

The moon its mournful watch doth keep,— 
When winds, and trees, and birds are still, 
And nature’s self in slumber lies,— 
When dew-drops shine on every hill, 

And nota cloud floats in the skies,— 
When, turning to itself, the soul 
Communes upon the solemn past, 

And feels that Time’s resistless roll, 

Must bring all to the grave at last,—~ 

How sadly, to the bosom, swells 

Thy voice upon the silent air ; 

For every tone, prophetic, tells 

Fate’s stayless step is echoed there. 

Yon beauteous orb, so calm and pure, 
Was there a thousand years ago, 

And softly through its nightly tour, 
Spread o’er the world its silver glow, 

And thou, fair river, raised thy song, 

And swept as now through vale and hiil ; 
Thou sped thy sparkling steps along, 
With wild, unchecked, and wayward will, 
Those islands that thy bosom press, 

And dip their verdure in thy wave, 
Blushed forth in summer’s lovely dress, 
That found, as now, an early grave: 
Then, o’er thy tide a simple race 

Their light and fragile vessel bore ;— 

But ah! each bright and fertile place 
That knew them, knows them now no more. 
Upon thy marge, the palace proud 

Now stands with bold and stately air, 
And where the savage meekly bowed, 
Another people bend in prayer. 

A few brief years—Time’s blasting breath 
Shall wither all around thee now; 

This mighty nation, grasped by death, 
To fate’s decree, must humbled bow, 

But thou wilt sing and sparkle on, 

And through the night wilt raise thy wail, 





When those that hear thee now are gone 

Their journey through the shadowy vale. 

Thus do [ muse and sadly dream, 

While listening to thy ceaseless moan ; 

For thou art like life’s troubled stream, 

That bears the world tumultuous on: 

O’er rocks thy waves are wildly cast, 

With here and there a clear, calm place, 

Tiil in the distant ocean lost, 

Thy form or path no eye can trace. 

And man, through waves of smiles and tears, 

Floats on Life’s river to the sea : 

The sun that lights his course soon wears, 

And fades within Eternity. L. R. 8. 
Richmond, 1837. 





THE USURPER OF MILAN. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE ACCESSION. 


Pll tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way ;-- 
And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me. Dost thou understand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 
Hub. And I'll keep him so 
That he shall not offend your majesty. 


King John. 

The death of Lorenzo de’ Medici, surnamed the 
Magnificent, on account of the lustre of his private vir- 
tues and his enlightened patronage of letters and arts, 
preceded the commencement of an era fraught with 
events destined to be fatal to the interests of Italy. 
The policy, prudence and reputation of this prince had 
contributed to maintain the balance of power among the 
republics, and to restrain the ambition of many petty 
sovereigns, particularly those of Naples and Milan. 

Ludovico Sforza (Il Moro) governed Milan as Regent 
during the minority of his nephew Gian Galeazzo ; and 
when the latter attained the full age of manhood, con- 
tinued to exclude him from the exercise of any share 
of the power belonging rightfully to him. The young 
duke was feeble and imbecile in character, and of in- 
firm health, ill able to struggle against the encroach- 
ments of his uncle; but he had married Isabel of Arra- 
gon, daughter to the Duke of Calabria; and the lofty 
spirit of that princess ill brooked Ludovico’s usurpation. 
With the timidity ever attendant on the consciousness 
of wrong, Ludovico stood in awe of the courageous 
resolution of this lady, whom he knew to have appealed 
to her grandfather, the Neapolitan king, in behalf of 
her husband ; and his fears were increased by the in- 
telligence of a league between Piero de’ Medici and 
Ferdinand of Naples; intelligence followed speedily 
by a demand that the Milanese duke should be put in 
possession of his legitimate authority. Determined 
not to relinquish the power so unjustly gained, Sforza 
looked abroad for aid; endeavored to persuade the 
Pope, the Venetians and the Duke of Ferrara to unite 
with him for their mutual protection, and apprehending 
this measure insufficient for his security, took the fatal 
step of inviting the French king into Naples; thus 
sealing forever the ruin of Italian independence, 
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The throne of France was at that time occupied by 
Charles VIII. A grant of the kingdom of Naples by 
Urban [V, in 1274, to the brother of St. Louis, the Count 
of Anjou and Provence, had often been the ground of 
claims on the part of the French monarchs to the sove- 
reignty of that portion of Italy ; and when the pro- 
mise of aid from Milan offered a fair opportunity for 
securing so rich a province, Charles VIII, in whose 
right ancient pretensions had merged, resolved to lose 
no time in making good his claim. He prepared to 
pass the Alps with a powerful army. 

Though Ludovico had judged his application to the 
French king to be his only means of humbling Ferdi- 
nand, and securing himself against the danger of being 
compelled to resign his illegal authority, he was not 
without misgivings in his secret heart, as to the ultimate 
consequences of the step he had taken, in tendering 
his arms and treasures for the assistance of Charles. 
Scarcely was he certain that his invitation had been 
eagerly accepted—scarcely saw he, in prospect, the first 
lances of France gleam along the defiles of the Alps, 
than his restless fears were again awake ; and a thou- 
sand apprehensions of which he had never dreamed in 
his eagerness for revenge, started up before him. But 
it was now no time to shrink; he had but to rush on- 
ward in his dark and crooked career, and close his eyes 
to the dangers that menaced himself. 

It was towards the close of a brilliant day in the 
autumn of 1494. In the castle of Pavia the ill-fated 
young duke of Milan, then lying dangerously ill, was 
retained with his duchess, who was permitted to attend 
him. Apartments were assigned them in a remote part 
of the castle; and in a solitary room used as the pri- 
vate council chamber, sat he who held their destiny 
in his hands, the crafty Regent. Ludovico was alone: 
the rich light of the setting sun streamed through the 
high arched painted windows, and colored with crimson, 
fell full upon his figure. He was seated at a table cov- 
ered with a carpet and strewn with parchments and 
papers,on which his eye seemed to rest with an expres- 
sion of vexed dissatisfaction ; he looked like some lonely 
and baffled magician, cheated by the very agents he had 
summoned to minister to his success. His features, as 
far as they could be discerned, half shaded by his hand, 
were most forbidding; his complexion, from the dark- 
ness of which he is supposed to have received the ap- 
pellation of “the Moor,” wore yet a gloomier tinge 
from his aspect of disappointment ; his eyes, oversha- 
dowed by thick bushy brows, flashed with painful keen- 
ness. The whole expression of the countenance, was 
not one of malignity, but of cunning, and shuffling 
meanness; the quick glance, and momentary contrac- 
tion of the brews, showed too the workings of a mind 
oppressed by fear of approaching evil ; while the occa- 
sional movement of his lips denoted that he was labo- 
ring to form some decisive determination. 

A ioose robe of dark colered velvet, lined with grey 
miniver, gathered round his waist by a belt from which 
protruded the hilt of a poniard studded with gems— 
and an undervest of silk, composed his dress ;—a bon- 
net of the same material with the robe, was carelessly 
thrown upon his head, and a chain of gold, depending 
from a richly ornamented collar, fell as iow as his waist, 
bearing the star of a religious order whieh had been 
conferred on him by the king of France. 








The apartment was hung with various pictures, con- 
spicuous among which was one larger and more highly 
finished than the rest, the work of a Cremonese pencil. 
It was the full length portrait of one of the former 
Dukes of Milan; a green silk curtain, drawn to one 
side of the giided frame, showed the care taken to 
protect it from dust and smoke, with which defilement 
it was especially threatened from two chimneys, whose 
immense jambs, bright with burning faggots, yawned 
like some tomblike chasm on either side of the room. 
In front of the portrait was a seat covered with cloth, 
embroidered with silver, designed for the occupation of 
the principal individuals in affairs of state business ; five 
or six other seats arranged with less luxury, completed 
the furniture of the room. 

The Regent remained sitting with his head leaning 
on his hand, apparently lost in thought; nor started 
from his revery, when a footstep without, and a pressure 
on the fastenings of the door, gave notice of the approach 
of an intruder. When the door opened, his eyes glan- 
ced towards it; yet without changing his position, he 
pursued his meditations; while the air of his visitor 
indicated the easy familiarity of one used at all times 
to approach unbidden the presence of his superior. 
His garment of black serge was simply fastened by a 
ribbon of the same color ;—thick bushy mustaches gave 
an air of gravity to features which, though strongly 
marked, were indicative of low cunning and repulsive 
to the utmost degree, nor rendered less so by an evi- 
dently assumed expression of audacity, meant to pass 
for conscious dignity. He came near the table, and 
remained standing a few moments, till Ludovico, with 
a deep sigh, removed his hand, and spoke, more as if 
communing with his own mind than addressing his 
companion. 

“Tt will not do!” he exclaimed in a tone of despon- 
dency ; “the train is fired, and I fear me, will spread 
further than we wot of. He has leagued with Maxi- 
milian; the cowardly Florentine is ready to throw him- 
self at his feet; fate opens him a golden path to vic- 
tory—worse than all—Orleans is on his way to Genoa! 
Ah! well I know at what prize ne is aiming!—Signor 
Malvezzi, look not so fateful! here alas! even thine 
art cannot avail me—unless I could send thee to cure 
the distemper at Asti.” 

“If in aught I could pleasure your highness ”—began 
the courtier-like physician. 

“ Talk not of pleasure to me—I am foiled—entangled 
in the web mine own policy hath helped to weave. I 
would to heaven, Malvezzi, thou wert as wise a states- 
man as thou art a skilful leech! thou, at the least, 
art faithful.” 

‘Hath aught chanced to trouble your grace ?” 

“ All—all—falls out to my discomfort. Look at 
these pacquets ; they bear me the intelligence that ruin, 
on every side, is falling upon Naples; yet from my 
soul I repent me that I prepared that ruin! Charles-of 
France is recovered of his malady—and hastens to 
consummate my vengeance—yet would the ill-fated 
project had never been born of my unlucky brain!” 

“Has your highness fears of him? Hath he not 
guaranteed you possession of your dominions ?” 

“ Mostro! what is the word of a king, pledged in 
purchase of men and treasure, when his desires are ful- 
filled, and its violation can pleasure an ambitious rela- 
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tive? Thou know’st the claims of Orleans on the 
Dukedom of Milan 2?” 

“Trust your fortune, my noble lord—shrink not from 
distant evils !” 

“Never! Malvezzi!” returned the Regent, pushing 
from him the pile of papers, and rising from his seat. 
“Yet one step—one—ay, and that in my power, could 
place me higher, and secure my elevation. The inves- 
titure of this duchy, granted me by the king of the Ro- 
mans, will avail nought with the discontented populace, 
nor with foreign courts, so long—so long—as any can 
dispute my rights.” 

“T understand you,” replied the physician; “ you 
will soon be undisputed lord of Milan.” 

“Ha! is my nephew ——” gasped, rather than spoke 
the Regent. 

“The malady gains strength apace. There are none 
but myself to attend him’—answered the other—ap- 
proaching nearer, and speaking in a whisper—while a 
glance supplied the horrid meaning to his words. 

Sforza could not suppress an inward shudder as his 
“trusty friend” thus announced the partial success of 
his villainy ; but he quickly mastered the emotion— 
and said in a low voice—‘I fear me, we have been too 
hasty; the life of a prince, good friend, hath too many 
watchers to be safely tampered with ;—and the Lady 
Isabel——” 

“Think not so lightly of mine art—your highness. 
Her vigilance hath ample employment ;—she has a 
child——” 

“Harm him not—on thy life, I charge thee!” ex- 
claimed Ludovico, catching his arm. ‘“ They can be 
readily disposed of whenever——they are no foes to 
mine ambition ! meddle not with the mother and child !” 

“ Nay”--said Malvezzi—‘“1 will pledge them health 
and safe passage from this good city, when the young 
duke is no more, His days, I warrant me, will not be 
long—for I know your highness’ strait. But signify 
your will—he shall not live till midnight.” 

“My good Malvezzi,” replied Sforza, with a slight 
ironical emphasis on the adjective, “‘ we are beholden 
for thy zeal. Could the state boast many servants true 
as thyself—— ;” but ere he could finish the sentence, 
an unwonted tumult without, and the sudden winding 
of a horn, changed the current of his thoughts. The 
messenger who had sounded the signal for admittance, 
after a single blast, began to play an air of victory; the 
wild and exulting tones of the instrument rang through 
the silent corridors of the castle, and smote with no 
welcome music on the ears of its master. 

“ By our Lady”—ejaculated Sforza—“ but I should 
know that peal! without there—hoa !” 

The summons was speedily answered by the entrance 
of an attendant, who with a deep obeisance presented 
a pacquet; the Regent glanced impatiently at the su- 
perscription, tore asunder the silken string that secured 
its folds, and broke the massive seal, which bore the 
royal arms of France. Whatever intelligence the letter 
contained, seemed most distasteful to the reader; it 
was with deeper paleness on his dark features, that he 
refolded the pacquet, and calling his attendants, bade 
them prepare his train to go forth upon the instant ; while 
he whispered some directions in the ear of Malvezzi. 

“To-night?” gasped the bewildered physician—* the 
King of France in Pavia to-night ?” 


“This very night! I repeat it”’—answered Sforza ; 
“the very fiend hath spurred him from Asti hither— 
to visit, forsooth, his young cousin the duke, who he 
has heard, lies ill at ease in this castle; I tell thee, 
leech, his coming must be provided for! I must forth 
to meet him—and this moment; be it thy care to pre- 
vent his sight of the prince. Shorten the business, if 
needs be—enough—Charles must not behold my ne- 
phew alive! I leave atu in thy hands.” 

The physician placed his hand on his heart—as if to 
intimate his sense of the responsibility—and with sul- 
len haste, Ludovico departed. Ere an hour had passed, 
the principal street of Pavia presented a gay and stir- 
ring scene. The King of France, accompanied by 
twelve chevaliers, the flower of his nobility, entered 
the city, received with the show of cordial reverence 
and exulting friendship by the Regent. The young 
monarch rode a superb Arabian horse, richly capari- 
soned in the Eastern style, which, with others of the 
same breed, he had received as a gift from Bajazet the 
Magnificent. The royal armor was of silver, elegantly 
wrought by Spanish artificers ; it covered his shoulders 
and breast, but descended not lower than the hips; 
from the lower border hung small plates of silver, light 
and easily moved aside, so as to prove no impediment 
to the rider. He wore a species of helmet of the same 
metal, the front of which was surmounted by a crown 
of the purest gold, while the back was turned up. It 
was closed at the side of the crown bya nail in the 
form of a star, whose rays were alternately of gold and 
silver. The upper part of the helmet was divided, and 
resembled in shape the top of a cardinal’s hat. The 
dress was becoming, and added grace to the deportment 
of the monarch, who had not been so fortunate as to 
receive from nature the advantages of a fine figure, or 
a prepossessing countenance. 

At his side rode Brissonet, his favorite, and one of 
his chief encouragers to the present enterprise. His 
attire was a strange mixture of the dress of the soldier 
and the ecclesiastic. He wore a vest of white silk and 
cloth of gold; a white mantle, fastened on his left 
shoulder with a rich clasp of gems, was suffered to fall, 
confined, however, at the waist by a belt embroidered 
with gold. The sword at his side, the gift of his royal 
master, was curiously ornamented ; and in contrast to 
the implements of warfare, a cross of gold, attached to 
a violet ribbon, hung on his breast. In his left hand he 
carried a small shield, destined it would seem, more for 
ornament than defence : upon a white field were blend- 
ed two devices ;—one in French had for a motto “ L’ 
humilité m’a exalté;” the other in Latin, ran thus— 
‘ Ditat servata fides.” 

The personage who after Brissonet rode next in the 
king’s train, was of a very different character from the 
ambitious minister, yet one of no insignificant impor- 
tance in those days in the equipage of the court—the 
king’s dwarf. He was mounted on a low horse, the 
trappings of the animal adapted to the figure of the 
rider, who was arrayed in a doublet of yellow silk, 
with a square cap of deep red, so formed as not to add 
even the fraction of an inch to his stature. He had at 


his side a small flat sword, and a horn not unlike those 
with which the swine herds of Germany were wont to 
summon home their charge, His small round eyes, 





quick in motion and flashing with unusual brilliancy, 
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added to the effect of his singular figure, his rapid 
movements and unnatural agility. 

Such were the principal personages who divided the 
attention of the crowd. The train of Charles consisted, 
as we have mentioned, of twelve Knights completely 
armed, magnificently adorned according to the taste of 
that period,—their brilliant armor and decorations shi- 
ning yet more brilliantly in the beams of the setting 
sun. Each carried his lance leaning against his side, 
and rode as if proud of forming the guard of a monarch 
so illustrious, not less than vain of the addition made 
by his own figure to the cavalcade. 

Nor were the subjects of the duke of Milan destitute 
of anxiety to receive with becoming respect a sovereign 
who in reliance on their friendly hospitality, entered 
their city with so slight an escort, wearing the aspect 
not of an ambitious superior, but of an equal and cor- 
dialally. The balconies were thronged with spectators 
of both sexes, who gazed admiringly on the stately 
train; and wreaths of flowers were thrown from the 
windows upon the Knights as they passed. ‘Two files 
of Italian soldiers, at the head of whom rode the Re- 
gent himself, accompanied the royal cavalcade towards 
the castle; their very horses seemed to have received 
new spirit from the music and the presence of the 
multitude, and swept proudly along the street—while 
the waving of plumes, and the floating of rich mantles, 
and the glittering of steel, increased the gay splendor 
of the scene, illumed by the picturesque glory of sun- 
set. All was festivity and exultation in outward show, 
but the secret minds of the spectators were occupied 
with other thoughts than those of unmixed admiration 
and delight. National feelings caused them to look 
with jealousy upon a sovereign who expected to build 
his glory on the conquest and devastation of the fairest 
portion of Italy ;—at the moment, the narrow feelings 
of self-interest, that could shut out sympathy for the 
misfortunes of a neighboring province, separated by 
arbitrary lines of division, but heir to the same great 
inheritance of freedom, were swept away—and many 
who gazed upon the scene felt as Italians and as men. 
Nor were those wanting whose penetrating vision dis- 
cerned the gilded snare into which they were falling; 
who failed not to foresee the probable consequences of 
a step which joined them in league with the natural 
enemies of their country. 

Dark and tumultuous were the emotions that throng- 
ed the breast of Ludovico Sforza, as he passed at the 
head of his guards conducting the French monarch to 
the castle; yet fearful of awakening suspicion, he 
smothered the expression of his disquiet, and strove to 
assume an aspect of bland satisfaction; his outward 
gaiety gloomily contrasting with the apprehensions 
that had taken possession of his inmost soul. He 
bowed low and repeatedly in reply to the cheers of the 
people, but the consciousness of his own purposes made 
him fancy every eye fixed on him with an expression 
of distrust. His dress had undergone some alteration ; 
a rich robe of black velvet lined with white and orna- 
mented with ermine about the neck and shoulders, was 
worn by him in common with the chief nobles of the 
ducal court, who rode at his side. 

Arrived at the castle, the Regent hastened to assist 
his illustrious guest in dismounting, and welcomed him 
with ostentatious cordiality. The Knights, both Frerich 








and Italian, were immediately on foot, and courteously 
lowered their lances in honor of their superiors. Then 
mingling and exchanging military greetings, they fol- 
lowed the princes. 

Ludovico led his royal visitor into the magnificent 
apartments of the palace, which the bustling servitors 
had already fitted up with unusual splendor for his re- 
ception. Tapestries of the finest wool, fringed with 
gold, covered the walls, and paintings from famous 
pencils served to relieve the vastness of the lofty cei- 
lings. All the windows were illuminated ; the torches 
of pure wax, and the huge lamps of wrought gold, 
were in a blaze, though darkness had scarcely fallen 
upon the city. Banners hung from the casements, or 
streamed from posts in the street; trumpets and cym- 
bals were pealing forth a note of welcome, and the 
tumultuous tread of guards and serving men, announced 
the suddenness of the occasion, and their zeal in en- 
deavoring to do honor to the distinguished guest. 

The banquet prepared for the king and his chevaliers 
in one of the halls, bore evidence of the same profusion 
and magnificence. The massive plate, wrought with 
the richest devices and designs of art, the pitchers and 
flasks of gold and of Venetian crystal, the vases of 
alabaster, exhibiting also the triumphs of the artist— 
with other articles of table furniture equally splendid 
and expensive—the cushioned seats hastily covered 
with furs and velvet, and decorated with flowers, the 
perfumers and the radiant lights, heightened in dazzling 
effect by the gorgeous reflection of the mirrors of pol- 
ished metal,—all were arranged to the best possible 
advantage by the servitors, themselves of no mean rank, 
moving under the direction of the major domo. This 
personage, clad ina black dress, the sleeves of which 
were garnished with ‘ace ruffles, moved as gravely 
about his task of supe) ‘ntending the preparations of 
the board, as if he had ue care of sacred vessels or 
instruments destined to the sacrifice of a hecatomb to 
the infernal deities. 

Sforza performed more gracefully the part of host at 
the feast ; but when it was ended—when the rich and 
delicate viands, which, brought from remote countries, 
had lately graced the board, were laid waste in minis- 
tering to the soldierlike appetites of the noble guests— 
he was startled and dismayed to hear the monarch 
drink the health of his “fair cousin the duke ;” and 
express his desire to be led presently to his chamber, 
“that he might comfort him with the assurance of a 
kinsman’s love.” This proposal was doubly disagreea- 
ble to the Regent, as it recalled to observation his own 
subordinate rights, and as it awakened his ever ready 
apprehensions. , 

“Let me ‘pray your grace,” urged he, “add not to 
this day’s fatigues. To-morrow morning we will visit 
my nephew, who will be better prepared by his night’s 
slumbers to receive you.” 

“To-night,” answered Charles, “‘we must be far on 
our march to Piacenza. Nay—noble Sforza, we thank 
you for your hospitable reluctance to part with us,— 
but necessity is imperative. Lead on, then, to our 
cousin’s chamber.” 

Far different from the brilliant scene of festivity was 
that which presented itself in the apartment of the 
young prince. The rooms occupied by him and his 
attendants were separated by a narrow gallery from the 
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rest of the castle; his chamber, the remotest of all, 
was large and gloomy, its only light during the day 
admitted through two high stained windows, the heavy 
folds of the curtains contributing still more to diminish 
the effect of the feeble rays. At present a sufficient 
light was afforded by large torches of wax in tall iron 
candlesticks, that flared in the night wind, which found 
its way through the ill-constructed casements; while 
from wood smouldering in the antique chimney, the 
smoke reeked upwards to the bare and blackened raf- 
ters of the roof. Yet notwithstanding the want of neat- 
ness or taste displayed in the arrangement of the apart- 
ment, and the rude and old fashioned style of architec- 
ture, there were traits of magnificence which contrasted 
strangely with the general want of that appearance of 
comfort which in modern days the humblest peasant’s 
dwelling would present. There were tapestries of silk 
too rich to be in keeping with the time worn and mas- 
sive oaken furniture, on which were wrought pictures, 
which if not life-like, were vaster and more startling 
than life; gigantic warriors wielding ponderous maces, 
with bushy beards and muscular limbs; there were 
carpets of velvet, and mirrors of steel reflected the light 
of the torches and the figures on the tapestry. The 
bedstead was of black oak, its spiral posts ornamented 
with flowers wrought in gold; it was constructed after 
a former fashion in a triangular form, the base forming 
the head and the point serving for the foot. Three 
columns supported a canopy from which depended 
fringed curtains, fastened back by brass nails ;—the 
bed itself showed none of the luxury of modern times ; 
a scanty mattress, sheets of muslin, for linen in those 
days was rare even in the chambers of princes,—and 
a silken coverlet, completed its furniture. A brazen 
stand in front, projecting from the wall, supported a 
bronze candlestick whose torch threw a faint light on 
the countenance of the princely invalid. The silken 
coverlet but ill concealed the attenuated proportions of 
a frame wasted by disease and suffering; and there 
was a ghastly paleness on his face, which too surely 
betokened that the springs of life were exhausted. The 
young duke had fallen into a quiet slumber; so deep 
and quiet indeed, that but for the occasional stirring of 
a portion of the light drapery, it might have been 
deemed a breathless one. The physician Malvezzi, 
leaned against one of the columns at the foot of the 
bed, surveying his patient with a look of intense anxiety, 
which he vainly strove to hide beneath his usual cold 
and indifferent expression. Ata little distance, before 
a table on which were placed books of devotion, knelt 
a lady of noble air and figure, yet whose beauty was 
clouded by sorrow. She was robed in black, not above 
the middle height, yet her lovely features, combined 
with their natural aspect of gentleness, an expression 
of heroic pride that might have been nourished or de- 
veloped by the unhappy circumstances of her condition. 
She was not apparently occupied in devotion, but re- 
mained kneeling on the cushion, her head bent on her 
hands, as if engrossed by the most painful reflections. 
Here in the deep silence that reigned through the 
apartment could be distinctly heard the festive tumult 
from the great hall; the echoed laugh of the guests, 
the bustling of servants, and the music that welcomed 
the revellers. Isabel raised her head, and glanced un- 
easily and impatiently around, as the sounds of ill- 





timed merriment smote on her ear; at the momenta 
child, three or four years old, crossed from the antecham- 
ber with cautious footsteps, for even infancy had learned 
consideration for the repose of the sick, and glided to 
the mother. The tears of the hapless lady flowed 
afresh as she gazed on the little partner of her anguish, 
and in convulsive grief she strained the child to her 
bosom. 

Presently an unusual bustle in the courts below, the 
trampling of horses and the shouts of grooms, announc- 
ed the departure of the French to be at hand. Mal- 
vezzi left his place by the bed, and walked to the win- 
dow, hoping to hear, if he could not see, what might 
give him more certain information. But he was soon 
recalled by a shriek from the Lady Isabel; a frightful 
change had taken place in the countenance of the inva- 
lid; the calm stillness of sleep was replaced by distor- 
tion, and a death-like rigidity had settled on the fea- 
tures. The physician poured a few drops from a mix- 
ture in one of the phials, and raising the prince’s head, 
administered it ; the effect seemed for the moment salu- 
tary: the duke opened his eyes, and fixing them on the 
agonized face of his wife, bending over him, moved his 
lips as if he would speak, while an expression of grati- 
tude and fondness lighted up for an instant his pale and 
emaciated countenance. 

“ Now God be praised!” exclaimed Isabel, clasping 
her hands, “he knows me once again! The crisis is 
past. Look up, mine own beloved! that glance brings 
me health and peace once more ! Look up—Giovanni!” 

The crisis was indeed past. The powers of nature 
that had rallied for a last effort, were fast sinking for- 
ever. The prince could not again raise his eyes to 
meet the fond glance of affection ; the lids closed hea- 
vily, no longer obedient to the will; the breast heaved 
irregularly once or twice—then a deep calmness settled 
on the face, where a smile yet lingered—though the 
struggles of nature were over! Not for many minutes 
did the knowledge of the fatal truth enter the mind of 
the bereaved lady. When at length it flashed upon 
her, not by shrieks or outcries would she disturb the 
awful solemnity of the scene. Sunk on her knees at 
the bedside, her lifted hands and tearless countenance 
gave evidence of the extremity of her wo; yet forget- 
ful of her own sufferings and fate, her lips moved in 
prayer for the departed. The child awed, though un- 
conscious of its loss, knelt by the side of the mother ; 
and two or three female attendants who had entered 
from the antechamber, formed a group in the back 
ground, where they stood in wondering silence. 

It was at this moment, when peatH in his majesty 
and solemnity was present as it were in bodily form, 
striking terror to the hearts of the living—that the door 
opened to admit the King of France, accompanied by 
Ludovico. Not a movement was produced by this 
addition to the inmates of the apartment, except on the 
part of the leech, who gliding with a noiseless step 
across the room, whispered in the ear of his master. 

“ Sire,” said Ludovico in a low voice to the king, 
half averting his face at the same time, “a more potent 
and terrible visitor hath forestalled your highness. The 
prince has just breathed his last. Will it please you— 
retire with me ?” 

Without reply, Charies approached the couch where 
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she knew to be no other than the monarch, and with 
dignity that shone through her ineffable grief, extended 
her hand, which the king took in reverence, while he 
strove to console her by whispering words of comfort. 
The Regent hung aloof, for he dared not approach 
the person of the woman he had so grievously injured. 
Charles expressed in cordial terms his sorrow and sym- 
pathy—offering aught in his power to administer to 
the comfort of herself and her infant son. Common- 
place words—prompted by indifferent pity ! 

“Much—much you might do, sire”—cried Isabel, 
while the tears that refused to flow at the stroke of an- 
guish, rained from her eyes at the first accent of kind- 
ness—“ alas! we can do nought for ourselves! The 
heir of this wide dukedom is a helpless pensioner on the 
charity of his kinsman; he commands nought in the 
realm he was born to rule!” 

“TIf—noble madam—you would accept our protec- 
tion” 

** Not so—gracious sire”—interrupted the lady. “The 
daughter of Naples needs not that. I will retire to the 
kingdom of my father. Tell me”—she continued, as 
Charles gazed on her in evident compassion, “ tell me, 
your majesty—for in the seclusion of these chambers 
I have learned but little of the affairs of-courts—is it 
true that you are come into Italy for the purpose of 
driving Alphonso from his dominions ?” 

This direct appeal pleased not the king; he prayed 
the princess to be composed, and not seek to know 
what might give her pain.* 

“ Nay then”--she cried—“ it is so ;--the curse of 
unholy ambition would make our house its prey—smi- 
ting down one victim, even while another lies cold and 
stricken before it! Oh sire!” she faltered in a voice of, 
agony—“ be moved to compassion by woes it is in your 
power to change to gratitude! Spare him—spare my 
father—and his people—the family of princes who 
honor you as the model of chivalry and generosity! 
Pour not—I beseech you, upon my native land the hor- 
rors of war!” 

“Lady”—said the monarch, “ the determinations of 
statesmen and kings are not wont to be reversed at a 
woman’s supplication. Nor could I recede with honor 
from this enterprise, even if I chose!” 

“Let his head, then, at least, be sacred to you!” 
exclaimed the princess—looking up to Charles in earn- 
est appealing anguish ; “ promise me you will spare my 
father’s life!” 

“His person and liberty shall be ever sacred in my 
eyes,” answered the king; “doubly so, since he is 
dear to Isabel of Arragon. If the destinies grant me 
success, I will promise you he shall not be without a 
friend.” 

“ Alas! what would be life to him, stripped of fame 
and the possessions of his ancestors? But I claim, sire, 
your promise! Farewell!” and the duchess exchanged 
kind adieus with the king—though she repelled the ti- 
midly offered courtesies of Ludovico, as they separated. 

The king of France departed for Piacenza, not un- 
suspicious of the fidelity of Ludovico to his cause, and 
of the crimes into which the crafty ambition of the 
Regent had betrayed him; but he expressed not by 
word or look his rising dissatisfaction. Nor were the 





* Guicciardi states the fact of Isnbel’s appeal to Charles in 
behalf of her father. 





Milanese nobles without dark surmises concerning the 
mysterious illness and death of their young sovereign ; 
but if any were disposed to open murmurs, they were 
silenced by the bold measures of Sforza himself. 

On the morrow, at sunrise, the ducal council was con- 
vened, when the leading members, at his instigation, 
declared it improper and impolitic, in those perilous 
times, to suffer the infant son of Galeazzo to ascend 
his father’s throne; declared it necessary to appoint a 
sovereign of wisdom and established authority; dis- 
pensed with the disposition of the law, for the sake of 
public safety, and transferred the ducal dignity to the 
person of the Regent. The announcement of the de- 
cree was received with applause by the volatile popu- 
lace; and when the newly elected prince came forth, 
invested with the title and ensigns of authority, it was 
amid the cheers of the multitude, mingled with the 
music of cymbals and trumpets, that the heralds pro- 
claimed Lupovico Srorza—Dvuxke or Munan. 


CHAP. I. 
THE FALL. 


——Soft—I did but dream! 
O coward conscience! how dost thou afflict me! 
King Richard Third. 

Heaven had decreed that the flame Ludovico had 
kindled in Italy should at last prove the destruction of 
its author. The death of Charles VIII, instead of 
delivering Italy from foreign invasion, raised up to her 
republics a more formidable adversary in the person of 
his successor, Louis XII, a sovereign more mature in 
years, more experienced in military affairs, and, beyond 
comparison, steadier and more inflexible in his resolu- 
tions than his predecessor. That which rendered him 
terrible in the eyes of Ludovico was his claim to the 
Duchy of Milan, which claim he professed to derive 
from his grandmother, Valentine Visconti, who had 
been given in marriage to the duke of Orleans, when 
her father, Gian Galeazzo Visconti, was as yet only 
imperial vicar. However questionable the title thence 
derived, it was at least equal in right to that by which 
the family of Sforza held the ducal throne. 

The situation of the Duke of Milan presented facili- 
ties to the French king for effecting his ruin, which ap- 
peared auspicious to the enterprise. Unpopular in the 
eyes of his subjects, by reason of his usurpation, and 
odious to many of his nobles on account of the myste- 
rious circumstances of his nephew’s death, he had, by 
a selfish and ambitious policy, by frequent breaches of 
faith and treaty, rendered the neighboring states his 
enemies. Venice, incensed at his conduct in the war 
of Pisa, readily entered into the views of France ; they 
concluded a treaty with Louis, by which they bound 
themselves to assist in the conquest of Milan, by aiding 
in its invasion, in return for the promised cession of 
Cremona and a part of the territory. The Pope had 
already been secured in favor of the designs of Louis 
XII ;—and, deserted on all sides by pretended friends— 
assailed by enemies of overwhelming power—looking 
vainly for protection to sovereigns who despised or 
detested him—Sforza saw the hour approaching in 
which he was destined to reap the just fruits of a life 
of usurpation and perfidy. The sovereign of Germany 
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was at war with the Swiss; the king of Spain had 
concluded a friendly treaty with France, in which no 
stipulations were made in favor of any of the [talian 
States ; Florence was attached to Louis; and though 
the king of Naples, the descendant of the monarch the 
duke had so basely injured, promised to lend him as- 
sistance in repelling the invader, he well knew such 
aid must be inefficient, since the kingdom of Frederic 
was so exhausted by recent struggles that he was una- 
ble to provide for his own security. In his extremity 
Ludovico turned his eyes to the enemies of Christen- 
dom, and persuaded the Turkish sultan to attack the 
republic of Venice ; but this diversion in his favor could 
not turn aside the fate that was pursuing him with 
hasty strides ; nor could all his preparations for resis- 
tance retard the moment in which it was to overtake 
him. 

The French, in an incredibly short time completed 
the conquest of the principal cities of the Milanese ter- 
ritory. Their vigor and ferocity, as well as the swift- 
ness of their marches, struck such terror into the Italian 
soldiery, that they dared not even show face to the in- 
vaders ; the people, oppressed with taxes, and disaffec- 
ted to the usurpation of Ludovico, everywhere received 
their foreign conquerors with demonstrations of joy. 
The rapid progress of the enemy terribly alarmed 
Sforza, who seeing his sovereignty, like a weather- 
beaten edifice, sinking into ruins, lost at once his pru- 
dence and resolution, and had recourse to expedients 
which, the common refuge of despair, served only. to 
discover the greatness of the danger, without procuring 
comfort or relief. He ordered a list to be taken of all 
the men in the city of Milan capable of bearing arms, 
then summoning a general assembly of the inhabitants, 
to whom he was odious on account of the taxes—abol- 
ished many of the heaviest in their presence, and ad- 
dressed them in a conciliatory speech. This measure, 
however, had no effect in stemming the tide of his un- 
popularity. 

On the evening of a beautiful day, the citizens of 
the capital, occupied in discussing, in separate groups, 
the new and strange events, the intelligence of which 
hourly reached their ears—all ordinary affairs having 
given way before those of more pressing importance— 
were assembled about the palace and public buildings, 
partly for the purpose of obtaining more readily any 
news that might be brought by fresh couriers, and 
partly with that natural love of congregating which in 
times of extraordinary excitement, brings men invaria- 
bly together. It would have been difficult fora stranger, 
who beheld the faces in this motley assemblage, or 
listened to the conversation, to surmise the nature of 
those occurrences that claimed public attention; to 
surmise that these men, who with careless glee, or 
wonder, unmixed with dismay, were recounting to each 
other what they had severally learned—were on the 
point of becoming the prey of a foreign enemy. It 
mattered little to this volatile race, impatient of change, 
by whom they were ruled—Ludovico, or Louis of 
France. The majority of the giddy populace saw in 
the prospect of a change of masters a certainty of bet- 
tering their condition; and heeded little who was to 
be arbiter of their fate. 

‘¢ Per servir sempre, 0 vincitrice 0 vinta.’-- 





poet of Italy; but alas! oppressed at home as well as 
abroad--what choice was left her ! 

Ludovico was not naturally cruel, but his desire of 
power had betrayed him into crime, and a narrow and 
selfish policy had shut him out from the means of re- 
trieving his fortunes; he had lost the good will of the 
multitude by the unreasonable imposition of burthens, 
and his efforts to regain their allegiance by concessions 
only provoked their contempt. In like manner his du- 
plicity and false shows of friendship had secured the 
enmity and scorn of the neighboring republics, who 
rejoiced unanimously in his downfall. 

The crowd grew denser about the palace as the 
shadows of night fell over the city; and fresh tumult 
was presently excited by the arrival of acourier. The 
citizens thronged eagerly around him to question him 
of his tidings; but he halted not till he had delivered 
the despatches, of which he was bearer, into the hands 
of a guard at the great gate, appointed to convey them 
to the duke. 

The duke sate in his cabinet; the apartment was 
gloomy, for no lights had yet been brought; butt not more 
gloomy than his own breast, racked by stormy passions, 
and a prey todisordered apprehensions. A shield, a shirt 
of mail, and other articles of armor, lay in a recess formed 
by one of the embrasures; their presence, as they lay 
in confusion, indicated the troubled state of the times, 
but far less so than the dark visage and despondent air 
of Sforza himself. A stupor seemed to have settled 
on his usually elastic and energetic spirit. He sate 
gazing fixedly, but vacantly, upon a heap of papers and 
charts confusedly strewn on the table before him; and 
though the tumult without, and the trumpets summon- 
ing the watch, came to his ears, he seemed as if uncon- 
scious of aught connected with the external world. 
Despatch after despatch, bearing intelligence of unex- 
pected loss, or of the defection of some friend, had 
arrived in the course of the afternoon; and worn out 
with agitation and disappointment, Sforza had at length 
ceased, in the depth of his despair, to contemplate the 
evils before him. 

He was soon, however, sensible of the presence of 
an intruder; the governor of the castle of Milan, Ber- 
nadino da Corte, stood at his side, and presented the 
despatches brought by the last messenger. 

“ Read them, good Bernadino, read them and tell us 
of their import: even ill tidings fall less harshly from 
thy lips—and alas! all tidings are now ill—for Milan. 
But I forget me—let the varlets bring lights—without 
there!” and his summons was speedily answered by 
the entrance of a squire bearing wax torches, 

The governor broke the seals, cut asunder the cord 
which secured the papers, and proceeded to recount 
their contents to his prince, who listened in sullen 
apathy till the reader paused as he glanced at one of 
the letters. 

“Say on,” said Ludovico. 

“ The Count Gajazzo——” 

“Ha! the brave count! then here is somewhat to 
retrieve disaster. What of Gajazzo? Hath he joined 
his brother ?” 

“The bridge has been laid, but the count never intend- 
ed such a junction. He hath leagued with the French !” 

“* Now God defend me, if what thou sayest be true! 





was the reproach uttered against his native land by a 


Give me the paper!” Rising hastily, the duke snatched 
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the pacquet from the governor’s hands, and read 
eagerly, while his eyes glared on it as if they would 
devour the lines. Then, as the certainty of his favo- 
rite’s treachery forced itself on him, he let fall the letter, 
and sank again into his chair. 

* Your highness was warned of him.” 

“ True—Bernadino—but who could suspect him? so 
young, so devoted, so loaded with benefits ? Ah! those 
are the weights that sink me downward! He was 
jealous of his brother’s promotion to the command.” 

“Here is news that will disturb your highness yet 
more deeply,” said Bernadino, showing a few hurried 
lines from one of the commanders of the Milanese forces 
at Alexandria. ‘ Alexandria is lost. Galeazzo himself 
hath deserted his post, and fled with a party of horse. 
Pavia hath declared for the foe! I grieve to say it, my 
lord, but we can no longer hold out this city against the 
arms of Louis, thus deserted by our confederates.” 

The duke made no reply, but paced the apartment 
with rapid strides, apparently laboring to make up his 
mind to some speedy and decisive resolution. At length 
he stopped, speaking in a determined tone. 

“Tet the cardinal remove the young princes this 
night, toComo. I myself will follow in a few days.” 

“Your highness—and whither ?” 

“To Maximilian! From him came the investiture of 
this Duchy—let him protect the sovereign he has 
created!” and with a laugh of bitterness, Sforza sate 
down to the table ; with unsteady hands traced a few 
lines, which he folded, and summoning a servant, de- 
livered the letter into his hands, 

“This to the cardinal—my brother Ascanio—with 
speed—varlet—with speed ! Let him see to this—I will 
speak with him further on the morrow.” 

Flight was the only resource remaining to the fallen 
duke ; and he was resolved to embrace this last alterna- 
tive. Germany was open to the fugitive, and thither 
he despatched his sons, intending soon to claim with 
them the protection of the Emperor. 

The watch was set ; and dismissing his minister, the 
duke retired to his chamber ;—flinging himself half 
dressed upon his couch to seek the repose necessary for 
his flight on the morrow. But though wearied and 
harassed in spirit, he wooed in vain the sleep which 
came unsought to his meanest soldier! The events of 
past years crowded thickly before him—those years 
which had only recorded his breaches of trust, and the 
selfish manceuvreings of his policy. He had been 
ruined by the very measures he had adopted for his 
aggrandizement: the spells he had labored to weave 
with so much art, had wrought to his own destruction. 
Yet he felt not remorse in this moment of partial retri- 
bution ; disappointed and dismayed he was, but he 
looked not to his own ambitious selfishness as the cause 
of all his disasters. He lay wrapped in gloomy reflec- 
tions, as the occasional flourish of trumpets and the 
clash of arms without announced the change of the 
guard—and told that hour after hour was elapsing— 
bringing nearer the dreaded dawn, in which he was to 
consummate his misfortunes by the abandonment of his 
dominions to his victorious enemy! The lights grew 
paler, and the duke sank gradually into a state of par- 
tial unconsciousness, rather than slumber, in which his 
feverish phantasies were embodied in shape, and pre- 
sent to his excited imagination. The phantom of the 








mother of his murdered nephew seemed to rise to his 
view ; her dark hair dishevelled, her eyes flashing fire, 
her lips uttering imprecations against the destroyer of 
her son. Then appeared the leering visage of the phy- 
sician, Malvezzi, the instrument of his atrocious de- 
signs—whom the duke had sent to Germany—his face 
wearing its usual expression of impudent cunning——- 
leading by the hand, with a meaning smile, the hapless 
youth who had fallen a victim to Sforza’s ambition. 
The ghastly eyes of this apparition were fixed full on 
the face of Ludovico, who chilled with horror, had no 
power to avert his gaze. He half sprang, in convulsive 
agony, from the couch ;—he grasped the bed clothing 
and held it up before him, as if striving to shut out the 
vision ; still those stony and immoveable eyes were upon 
him, and he felt his heart wither beneath them. Then 
the three seemed, encircling him, to approach more 
closely ; he almost felt the touch of cold and clammy 
hands ;—shivering with terror, he shrunk backward 

but had no strength to withdraw from them ;—then the 
near clash of armor, and the hoarse peal of the drum, 
burst on his ear, and he heard the insulting shouts of 
Frenchmen—and knew he was about to be delivered, 
a bound and helpless victim into the hands of his foes, 
by the superhuman avengers who seemed to have the 
control of his destiny. Bursting with a mighty effort 
the spell, which had held his senses in horrid thrall—the 
duke sprang to his feet; but though now fully awake, 
strove in vain to collect his faculties. The same sounds 
he had seemed to hear were still in his ears; the roar 
of musquetry, distant shouts, and the peal of warlike 
music. The whole palace was in tumult. Presently 
the door of the royal closet was burst open with im- 
petuous haste, and a figure strode in—whom the bewil- 
dered duke might deem at the moment the avenger of 
his vision. Crouched helplessly beside the couch, his 
hands clasped and raised upwards as if imploring 
mercy—in supernatural terror Ludovico awaited the 
intruder. 

“Ttis well you are awakened,” eried Ascanio—for it 
was he ; “‘ away—for the love of heaven! Away—-and 
for life! Ha, brother! forgive my abruptness—but you 
have not a moment to lose!” 

“ What hath chanced ?” at length faltered the duke. 

“The French are upon us! in this town—beneath 
these very walls! Hark!” as the heavy sweep of ord- 
nance, and the peal of drums and trumpets came nearer 
and nearer—‘they are coming down the square, 
They were encamped at sunset within six miles of the 
city.” 

Sforza listened in a stupor of dismay. 

“Philip del Fresco knew of it! Would to heaven 
you had never trusted the base traitor!” 

“Philip! hath he too betrayed me?” cried the un- 
fortunate sovereign, roused to energy as he heard the 
name of his most cherished favorite coupled with 
treachery—“ then all is gone! I am ready to depart— 
but where is the governor? We will not leave this 
castle the prey of the invaders, without striking a blow 
in its defence. He can occupy them here, while we 
make good our retreat.” 

“Brother,” cried Ascanio—“ this castle is already 
surrendered! Bernadino is false! The keys of this 


impregnable citadel he hath laid already at the feet of the 
French general.” 
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** Perfidious wretch !” groaned the duke. 

“ Waste not time in reproaches—there is no safety 
but in instant flight! The people welcome the enemy— 
we must begone through the darkness, and escape by 
the private postern. Tarry not for garniture, or leave- 
taking—away !” 

Sforza left the palace hastily under the guidance of 
his brother; they joined in a place of concealment a 
small body of infantry and men at arms, and accompa- 
nied by the only true servants in all his court, the Car- 
dinal de Este and Sanseverino, the fallen sovereign set 
out on his midnight flight. As he threaded with his 
companions the narrow streets ef Milan, he heard the 
warlike music and the exulting shouts of the victorious 
French, who had thus won the capital without strife; 
but those sounds thrilled him not with anguish and 
mortification, as did the insane and riotous delight of the 
Milanese populace, receiving their conquerors with tu- 
multuous acclamations. Breathing a malediction on 
the heartless rabble, the duke pursued his way till with- 
out the walls of a metropolis, where his reign was at an 
end ; when his party, perceiving a group of French sol- 
diers in the vicinity, approached and prepared to give 
them battle. Their leader, however, prevented any 
movement of hostility—and riding up to Ludovico, sa- 
luted him with ostentatious courtesy. 

“Traitor!” cried the duke, who recognized in the 
faint light the faithless Count Gajazzo—“ darest thou 
address thine injured master ?” 

“ Nay—good your highness,” returned the count, 
‘¢ since it is your princely pleasure to leave your hapless 
subjects, it were but just they should have liberty to 
transfer their allegiance to the successor of your high- 
ness. Anobleone have you chosen in the royal Louis; 
I commend your selection—and trust me, will do my 
best to honor the choice. Fair sirs—good even!” and 
bowing till his plume touched his horse’s neck, the 
count rode back to his troop. 

Before Sforza could give vent to the boiling rage the 
eruel insolence of his revolted servant roused in his 
breast, he was hurried on by. his companions, who 
would risk no skirmishes in their pressing peril. They 
reached Como, eighteen miles distant, before daybreak—- 
whence they were rowed as far as Bellagio. The 
beauty of the lake, illuminated by the beams of the 
rising sun, and shadowed by the steep mountains that 
embosomed it, sleeping in its calm loveliness—the deep 
rich green of the foliage, and the golden glory of the 
morning—the lively appearance of the numerous small 
fishing boats shooting here and there over the bright 
waters—formed a scene that contrasted painfully with 
the mood of the fugitives. 

The duke proceeded to Bornio, his way lying through 
all the towns where, but a short time before, in the 
height of his prosperity and glory, he had entertained 
Maximilian so magnificently, who at that time, had 
more the appearance of an officer in the Venetian ser- 
vice, than of a king of the Romans. Now, erownless 
and landless, Ludovico re-entered the cities that had 
witnessed his triumphs, pursued by a victorious enemy, 
and by the troops of the traitor Gajazzo, who hung on 
his footsteps till he reached the borders of the Empe- 
ror’s dominions. 

Thus was the downfall of the artful and ambitious 
prince, so rapid and complete, prepared by his own 





crimes. And when, after tedious and weary months of 
hope and disappointment, at the court of Maximilian, 
fortune seemed once more to smile on him—when by use 
of the treasures he had preserved, he had succeeded in 
levying an army of Burgundian and Swiss mercena- 
ries, and had nearly recovered his Duchy—recalled by 
the voice of the fickle people-—-when he was once more 
about to taste the cup of prosperity, it was unexpect- 
edly dashed from his lips. ‘The Swiss bands in his ser- 
vice, finding his treasures exhausted, mutinied, and sold 
his person into the hands of the French—abandoning 
him in spite of promises, tears and prayers, on the very 
eve of success! Disguised in the habit of a Swiss pri- 
vate sentinel, as the last chance for escape, he passed 
through the French army in military order with the rest. 
Here a fearful retribution overtook him ;—as he passed 
the last battalion, his bosom beating high with hope, 
and apparently unknown to all—his steps were ar- 
rested by a vision of terror, scarce less appalling than 
those conscience often summoned to his nightly couch ; 
for the voice of Matvezz1, sounding in his ears like that 
of the accusing demon, startled him from his fancied 
security. 

“Ha—mine ancient patron! is it thus we meet?” 

From Germany the physician had returned to his 
own country, to find patronage among the conquering 
French. His recognition of his master was fatal to the 
unfortunate duke, thus filling the measure of punish- 
ment. Ludovico was seized and conducted to the 
French King at Lyons; an object of wonder and pity 
to the spectators, who read in his fate a humiliating 
lesson on human grandeur. Refused admission to the 
presence of Louis, the remaining years of his miserable 
life were passed in a foreign prison ; a narrow dwelling 
for the man whose thoughts and ambition all Italy was 
scarce sufficient to circumscribe ! 





MISFORTUNE. 


BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 


There is nothing we gain without toil and trouble, 
Possession is sadden’d by pain, 
And thousands are dup’d with the gleam of a bubble, 
Which bursts to entice them again. 
*Tis proven by Time and Experience’s test, 
That he who’s the same in misfortune and mirth, 
Is only the blest 
Of the children of earth. 


When the world shall grow cold, and the touches of 
sorrow 
Shall wither the cords of the mind, 
And the fancy evokes all the ills of the morrow 
To its own real interests blind,— 
There is yet in our power a subject to cheer, 
Which pours the sweet balm o’er the wounds of the 
heart, 
Which dries up the tear 
When tis ready to start. 


In the storm’s fearful hour when tlhe mountainous billow 
Is dashing in wildness along, 
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When the north wind has risen in might from his pillow, 
And peals forth his terrible song— 
The sailor may see with his intellect’s eye 
The Being who lash’d the deep sea into foam, 
And calmly rely 
On his mercies to come, 


Then shame on the man who when pain is in power, 
Shall yield to the ills of to-day— 
To-morrow may bring back the sun to the bower 
Which now droops because he’s away! 
Amid the wild storm which a moment unchained 
Sweeps far o’er the breast of the perilous wave, 
The plank when attain’d 
May snatch from the grave! 





THE PERILS OF PASSION. 


BY HORATIO KING. 


*¢ Your sorrows are self-bought, and you may reap 
The iron harvest that your hand has sown.”? 


“* We have strange news to-night, Julia,” said Henry 
Lee, one evening, addressing his wife. 

Henry had just returned from the village; and his 
countenance betokened that something unusual had oc- 
curred. 

“ What—what news, Henry ?” inquired Julia, with 
some surprise. 

“The death of our friend Adams.” 

“ Adams! is James Adams dead? I saw him in ap- 
parent good health this morning ; what can have caused 
his death so suddenly ?—a fit—a fall—or a duel, per- 
haps.” 

‘No, neither,” replied Henry; “he put an end to 
his own existence immediately afer dinner. His body 
was found suspended in the chamber of his store at four 
o'clock.” 

“Poor man! yesterday his goods were attached; is 
not his failure in business the supposed cause of this 
dreadful act ?” 

“Yes; he left a note, in which he said that he had 
lost all, and preferred death rather than a life of poverty 
and disgrace.” 

“ But the fortune promised him by his uncle at Hart- 
ford, would have made him independent. Was he not 
sure of that large estate, at the demise of Mr. Har- 
wood ?” 

“Hewas. But he was this morning informed of the 
death of his uncle. With this intelligence, came also 
‘the report that the property had all been willed to his 
uncle’s attorney and particular friend, Mr. Lawson. It 
was too much—he gave way to the feelings of despair, 
and committed the fatal deed, without once reflecting 
that the sun of prosperity might again shine upon him. 
Had he waited even until now, he would never have 
been guilty of the awful crime of self-murder; for a 
letter from his agent in Hartford, received this evening, 
contradicts the unfavorable report of this morning, and 
states that Mr. Harwood is recovering from a severe 
attack of the fever, which had threatened to prove 
fatal. His uncle had willed him the sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 


“We are then left to our own meagre resources,” 
said Julia; ‘‘ Adams’ promised aid will never be real- 
ized.” 

“ What aid?” asked Henry, hesitatingly—for he saw 
in the countenance of Julia a look of disappointment. 

“You know it was not for love that I married you, 
Henry. You have not forgotten that James Adams 
influenced me to accept your hand. He promised, 
when he should be possessed of his uncle’s immense 
estate, to furnish me with the means of living in afflu- 
ence, notwithstanding your poverty. That alone over- 
came my objections to be your wife,” said Julia pee- 
vishly. 

Henry was struck with astonishment. It is true, he 
had not always lived on the happiest terms with his 
wife—having before frequently discovered in her signs 
of dissatisfaction. Attributing this misfortune, how- 
ever, more to poverty than the want of affection, which 
he supposed was only overclouded in consequence of 
his unsuccessful endeavors to acquire an easy compe- 
tency, he suffered it in silence. But, to be thus saiuted 
by a wife he sincerely loved, and at such a time too, 
was calculated to produce in his mind most disagreeable 
reflections ; it was as the funeral knell of his earthly 
happiness. What—thought he—has it come to this! 
In two short years, have I thus been brought to expe- 
rience what, but yesterday, I confidently believed could 
never be my lot to suffer! 

“ Julia,” said he sternly, “I am astonished! What 
means this sudden outbreak against your husband ? 
Have I deserved this treatment from you? Do you thus 
requite my kindness and love ?” 

“ Poverty! poverty! poverty!” responded Julia, with 
a contemptuous look; “we are doomed to live in po- 
verty. Had you the spirit of a man, there would be 
some reason to hope that the time might come, when 
we should not be pointed at as the poorest family in the 
neighborhood.” 

“Julia,” said the husband, “I have. heard enough. 
You have inflicted a wound on my feelings that I fear 
never will be healed. This moment would I give 
worlds, could the scenes of this day prove to be but a 
dream! I can bear the buffetings and the frowns of a 
cold and selfish world without ; but domestic bickerings 
and quarrels are too much for me. How often have 
you heard me declare, that I never would permit this 
destroying spirit to enter the circle of my domestic life. 
Alas! it even now threatens to drive me mad!—me—a 
father, too! Behold that innocent one—she, who has 
scarcely reached the age of one year—dependent upon 
us for protection—for life! And shall we suffer our- 
selves to be torn asunder, and disgraced forever, by our 
own folly—nay, crimes! Julia, it cannotbe, Talk of 
poverty! But for me, long since would you have been 
a beggar in the streets.” 

“Say what you will, Henry, you are the cause of all 
my unhappiness,” continued Julia, covering her face ; 
“and were I free from you, with my own hands would 
I obtain the means of securing to myself the pleasures 
of society. Enough have I seen of your incapacity, 
and of your want of interest in all that renders life 
agreeable. I will bear it no longer. Would to Hea- 
ven, that the scenes, not only of to-day, but of the last 
two years of my life, were a dream! Widowhood 











were preferable to my present condition !” 
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Julia stopped suddenly—for on casting around, she 
perceived herself no longer in the hearing of her hus- 
band. He had taken bis hat and overcoat, and left the 
house precipitately, with a determination never to enter 
its walls again. 

The night was an unhappy one to Julia; for it re- 
quired but little reflection to convince her that her con- 
duct was most unbecoming and cruel toward her hus- 
band—though it afforded him no sufficient apology for 
hastily abandoning her, as he did. She knew also, that 
his disposition would not allow him readily to grant 
her forgiveness, even were it in her power to ask it. 

On the following morning, a hat, supposed to be 
Henry Lee’s, was found near the margin of the river, 
in the town of , in which he resided, at the dis- 
tance of about twenty miles from Hartford, (Conn.) 
Search was now immediately made for him; every part 
of the river in the vicinity was closely examined, and 
persons were despatched to the neighboring towns, in 
the hope that possibly he might yet be among the 
living. ‘This hope was cherished with the more confi- 
dence, from the fact that he had always appeared to 
view the act of self-murder with great horror. Julia, 
though suffering severely for her own ill-conduct, and 
filled with fear, could not believe that he had committed 
suicide. The conclusion, however, in the public mind 
was, that Henry Lee was dead; and his death, accom- 
panied with the supposed circumstances attending it, 
was announced in the papers. 

Time passed on. Julia, for several weeks, still en- 
tertained hopes that her husband would return to her. 
She felt, indeed, that she could not leave this world, 
without first hearing, from his own lips, the word of 
pardon. But hope finally ceased to administer to her 
any relief; and she was compelled not only to look 
upon herself as a widow, but almost as the murderess 
of her husband! What remorse—what sorrow did 
she feel! She awoke from disturbed and frightful 
slumbers in the morning, only to realize the depth of 
her grief, in sensible and sober reftection. She could 
now see what happiness was, from experiencing the 
extremes of misery. Bitterly did she repent that she 
had reproached her husband for his poverty, when in 
comparatively happy circumstances—for she saw be- 
fore her a scene only of want—a life of wretchedness. 

We pass over a few years in the life of this unhappy 
woman, without detailing the many instances of pain 
which she experienced. Her path was beset with trou- 
bles and sorrow, and the messenger of death often 
seemed about to deliver to her the last summons. 





* oa * * * * 


We turn to a more pleasant part of the picture -—— 
It was in the year 17—, when a gentleman, far ad- 
vanced in years, rode up to the miserable dwelling of 
Julia Lee in acostly and splendid carriage. On knock- 
ing at the door, it was opened by a young Miss, appa- 
rently about ten years of age, who invited him to walk 
in. He accepted the invitation, and at once made 
known the object of his visit. He had heard of the 
wretchedness of the poor woman and her daughter. 
He had come to afford them relief. His first request 
was, that the mother should allow him to take her 
daughter, Mary, and call her his own child. His next 





was, that she should herself accompany them to his 





residence in Hartford, and consider herself at home in 
his family during the few remaining year’ of his life. 

Julia consented—though not without some hesitancy, 
and a secret apprehension that all would not prove 
right. 

They reached Hartford just at sunset. The evening 
was enchantingly delightful; and, in spite of all the 
causes of her unhappiness, Julia felt invigorated from 
the ride, and a secret joy stole through her heart at 
witnessing with how much pleasure her daughter re- 
lished this, to her, novel mode of exercise and amuse- 
ment. 

“This is my house,” said the old gentleman, as he 
reined his horse up to a magnificent mansion on —— 
street, near the centre of the town. 

The truth at once burst upon the mind of Julia. She 
had seen the house before ; it had, in her happier days, 
beea pointed out to her by her friend Adams, as his 
uncle’s. She could not be mistaken ;—it was even so. 
She had time only to raise her heart in thanks to God 
for His goodness, before she and her daughter were 
welcomed into the house by Mr. Harwood and his not 
less kind and benevolent wife. 

With that night came more happiness to the bosom 
of Mrs. Lee, than she had experienced for a long, long 
time before. Hunger and want disturbed not her re- 
pose—and her pillow was no longer a pillow of straw. 
But for the remembrance of the unpleasant scenes of 
the past, she would have been happy indeed. But 
the past could not be blotted from her mind. Her 
reflections, however, were those of a repenting heart; 
and most devoutly and sincerely did she pray to be 
pardoned for the faults, which had already brought 
upon her so much wretchedness. She felt a secret as- 
surance that she was forgiven. 

She was awoke in the morning by the voice of her 
daughter, who, with joyous countenance, was eagerly 
calling her attention to the ornaments of the room, and 
the happy contrast between their present and former 
condition. ‘Oh, how happy should we be, mother,’ 
said she, “if my dear father were here! Would he not 
come, mother, if he knew we lived in so pretty a place? 
Iam sure he would. Can you not send for him, mo- 
ther?” 

Mrs. Lee could not repress hier tears. ‘“ Do you not 
know, my daughter, that your father is dead? We can 
never see him again ;” answered the mother. 

“But we will be happy now, mother. I am sure I 
would not weep—for you have wept enough. I will 
work for you, and be a good girl, mother. This kind 
old gentleman will take care of us.” 

The little girl was correct in the belief that the old 
gentleman would provide for them; for he proved a 
guardian to them, indeed. ‘They all soon became 
warmly attached to each other; and Mr. Harwood was 
every day strengthened in the opinion, that he had 
extended the aiding hand in the right direction. He 
immediately placed Mary at school, where she made 
great progress. Mrs. Lee had not neglected the moral 
and intellectual improvement of her daughter; and the 
superior advantages now secured to her for acquiring a 
finished education, were highly appreciated by both. 
In the course of a few years, during which time nothing 
unusual transpired in the history of the family, Mary 
found herself esteemed one of the most accomplished 
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young ladies in her circle of acquaintance. She was 
particularly partial to the study of the French, and 
frequently expressed the wish that she might become a 
perfect scholar in that language. Mr. Harwood nar- 
rowly watched the disposition and inclination of his 
adopted daughter. He saw with peculiar pleasure her 
love of knowledge, and witnessed her extreme anxiety 
to become mistress of her favorite study. He soon 
determined to place her in a situation, where her wishes 
could not fail to be gratified. He hada brother-in-law, 
named Jeffreys, who resided in France,—having married 
a French lady, and adopted that country as his perma- 
nent residence. In choosing France for his home, he 
chose its language also, and soon nearly ceased to speak 
his own. Mr. Harwood at once made arrangements 
to place Mary under his protection. She had now 
reached the age of seventeen, when he communicated 
to her the object he had in view. She received the 
proposition with much joy. Though warmly attached 
to home, she nevertheless entertained the idea that it 
would be a very pleasant thing to visit France, aside 
from the advantages afforded of perfecting herself in 
the French language. 

Arrangements being completed, Mary took her de- 
parture for Paris. On the voyage, which was a long 
and tedious one, she more than once wished. herself 
safely in the arms of her mother. Her courage, how- 
ever, did not entirely forsake her; and she finally 
reached the end of her journey without experiencing 
any serious difficulties. She was kindly received by 
Mr. Jeffreys, who had been apprised of her intended 
visit. 

She now pursued her studies under the direction of 
one of the most popular teachers in Paris-—devoting 
her attention more particularly to the acquisition of 
the language of the country. She was also much 
aided in her pursuit, by the son of Mr. Jeffreys, whose 
qualifications enabled him to be of great service to her. 
But a few months had passed, before she found herself 
prepared to speak the language quite fluently ; and the 
pleasure she derived from conversing with young Jef- 
freys, and others with whom she became acquainted, 
tended greatly to relieve her mind from the depression 
she frequently experienced, in reflecting on the dis- 
tance which separated her from her home and dearest 
friends. 

About two years had elapsed since her arrival in 
France, when Mary received a letter from her mother, 
earnestly desiring her to return home. She was sitting 
at the open window of the parlor, perusing this letter, 
when a man, miserably clad, and with dejected coun- 
tenance, came toward her—and, addressing her in 
broken French, humbly begged a morsel of bread to 
save himself from starvation. Her heart was open to 
the petition, and his request was at once granted. Ob- 
serving him to be an Englishman, and anxious to learn 
what misfortune could have reduced him to so miser- 
able a condition, she addressed him in her own tongue, 
and invited him into the house. 

“Sir,” said she, “ you are a stranger in these parts, 
I presume ; what calamity can have brought you to so 
wretched a condition ?” 

“Tam what the world may well call a son of misfor- 
tune,” he replied; “many a dark cloud has hovered 
over my path, and many a storm, which has nearly 


proved my entire destruction, have I encountered. I 
have sought rest in various undertakings, in which 
others seemed to experience it; but sought in vain. I 
despair of ever realizing it, until the past shall be irre- 
vocably buried in oblivion.” 

* It cannot be that your character is stained by crime, 
and that you are fleeing from the hand of justice!” ex- 
claimed Mary, with surprise. “If so, we have no pro- 
tection for you here. Explain yourself,” said she, “or 
we shall be obliged to call the police.” 

“Tam guilty of a great offence,” replied the poor 
beggar; “but I flee from no human hand of justice. 
The upbraidings of my conscience alone, are what 
most disturb me, and what I would most wish to be 
relieved of. Would that it were in my power to heal 
the wound that I, a long time ago, inflicted in the heart 
of her whom I solemnly swore to protect, defend, and 
support, before all others! But the deep, dark gulf of 
death forever separates us! Poor girl! she sunk in 
sorrow to the grave, with no one to soothe the aching 
heart—hastened to her end, it may be, by the very 
want of the necessaries of life to sustain her! And 
her sweet infant too must have soon followed her !—a 
daughter, who would have been our comfort and solace 
through life! Oh the danger—the fatal results of pas- 
sion! She reproached me for my poverty—she ear- 
nestly affirmed that she would be happier without me! 
With wounded pride, jealous, and filled with passion, 
I hastily abandoned her. I purposely refused myself 
time for reflection, before embarking for a distant land, 
where I well knew I should be beyond the knowledge 
of all who should seek me! Nay, I took especial 
pains to create the impression that I had put an end to 
my existence. But a few months after—having deter- 
mined to return to her—I heard incidentally that she 
had aied under that awful impression! The circum- 
stances were related in a journal which fell into my 
hands at the time ; and though names were withheld, 
I was convinced I could not be mistaken. I then dared 
not return ; and sought to banish the recollection of the 
subject, by constantly searching for new objects to in- 
terest and absorb my attention. I have travelled the 
world over; but life itself has been constantly a bur- 
den tome. I have lost all hope of ever bettering my 
condition. I am indeed far more miserable than even 
my appearance indicates. No, lady, I flee from the 
pursuit of no living being; for no punishment can be 
more severe than that I have already suffered.” 

“ But where,” eagerly inquired Mary, “is your na- 
tive place ?” 

“1 am an American,” he replied ; “and proud am I 
of my country—though I expect never to return to 
it.” 

“From what part of America are you?” she con- 
tinued—more and more interested in his history. 

“The town of , in the state of Connecticut. 
My father was a poor man; and my wife, who before 
our marriage, was usually designated as the ‘ accom- 
plished Julia,’ died before she attained the age of ma- 
turity.” 

“ And your name is——” 

“ Henry Lee.” 

“My father! my father!” she exclaimed, “ behold 











your own daughter before you! I am not deceived—it 
is my father !” 
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She was on the point of throwing herself into his 
arms, when he arose to meet her, anxiously inqui- 
ring :— 

“Mary, my child! Can it be possible that you live 
to witness the sorrow and misery of your wicked 
father! Oh, I discover in you now the image of your 
own poor mother! Tell me—how came you here ? What 
breeze of fortune hath borne you onward to so favor- 
able a condition? Oh, my wife! would to heaven I 
could call thee to life again!” he exclaimed, weeping 
and sobbing most bitterly. 

“ Stay, father !—-she lives! she lives!” cried Mary. 
** My own dear mother still lives to bless you !” 

“What! Julia—my wife? still lives! Gracious hea- 
ven! may I dare to meet her! Oh lead me—yes—lead 
me before her. I deserve no favor from her; but she 
knows I was not alone to blame—and she will forgive 
me—yes, she will forgive me !” 

“Oh, I bless the fortune that has brought us to- 
gether!” said Mary. ‘Compose yourself, my father-- 
and you shall soon know all. Mother still resides in 
Connecticut. We were wretchedly poor and needy ; 
but a good old gentlemen, by the name of Harwood, 
came one day and took us to his home in Hartford, 
where she is invited to remain so longas he lives. It is 
by his kindness and generosity also that I am here 
pursuing my studies. I was preparing to return— 
having, the moment you accosted me, received a letter 
from my mother, desiring me to emoark for home im- 
mediately.” | 

“The poor man was nearly overcome at so unex- 
pected a meeting—with intelligence at once so gratify- 
ing, and the prospect of being again united to the bosom 
companion of his early days. 

No time was now lost. The next packet that sailed, 
took the father and daughter to the shores of their own 
native country and home. And here let me remark, 
that on leaving, Mary failed not to give young Jeffreys 
& most pressing invitation to visit America at as early 
a day as his engagements would permit. 

I need not describe the meeting of the long separated 
husband and wife. Suffice to say, it was affecting in 
the extreme. Each felt to have been most in the 
wrong—each begged most earnestly to be forgiven by 
the other. The day was one of mutual congratulation 
and joy; and that night were their hearts unitedly 
raised to God in humble and sincere prayer for the par- 
don of all their misdeeds—for His protection against 
the unhappy consequences of passion—and for His 
constant guidance and blessing. 

In less than one year from that time, Mr. Harwood 
and his aged companion were both called to their re- 
ward in Heaven; and Mary Lee, his adopted and only 
child, came into possession of his immense estate, sub- 
ject only to an annuity to her parents, sufficient to en- 
sure them a comfortable and affluent support while 
living. 

Mary’s invitation to young Jeffreys was accepted. 
His visit was one of unusual interest to him, and not 
less so to her, whose hand he came to solicit. They 
were united: and blessings ceased not to attend them. 
They avoided rue PERILs oF Passion, by attending to 
the voice of wisdom, “ whose ways,” in the beautiful 
language of Scripture, “ are ways of pleasantness, and 
whose paths are peace.” 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS: 


By the Author of ‘‘ Pelham,” ** Eugene Aram,” “‘ Rienzi,’ &c. 
&c. In two volumes. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1837. 


The inexhaustible fountain of Mr. Bulwer’s 
genius continues to pour out upon the literary 
world its beautiful effusions. Its waters seem as 
pure and limpid as the mountain stream, and 
sweet as the honey of Hymettus. But alas! those 
who drink of them too deeply, I fear will find them 
poison to the soul ! 

Among the writers of the present day, there are 
none who have a stronger hold upon the public 
taste than Edward Lytton Bulwer. Even on this 
side of the Atlantic, his productions are eagerly 
sought after by every class of readers. He has 
something to fascinate all; love-sick scenes for 
love-sick girls and amorous boys ; fashionable life 
for modish gentlemen, who look to an English 
novel as ‘‘a glass wherein to dress themselves ;” 
heroic achievements for gallant and romantic 
youth ; profound reflection for the philosophic mind, 
and intimate knowledge of human life for the man 
of the world. Withal, the incidents of his tales 
have often the deepest interest, though the plot is 
not always without objection ; and they are con- 
veyed in a style, which though by no means fault- 
less, is often brilliant and always vigorous and 
striking. 

It isa sad thing that such uncommon powers 
should be so much misapplied. There is no man 
more capable than Mr. Bulwer of bringing effi- 
cient aid to the cause of virtue ; none who could 
more powerfully inculcate a sublime morality ; 
none who could more successfully penetrate the 
recesses of the heart, and expose its wicked 
workings, and its deceitful imaginings; none who 
could more beautifully portray the loveliness of 
virtue, or make vice more ugly. What an ally 
to a school of Ethics! Even our instructors in 
the pulpit would scarcely decline the aid of such 
an auxiliary. While the professors of moral phi- 
losophy, instead of imbuing the mind with practi- 
cal wisdom, lose themselves in the mazes of meta- 
physics, and the preacher of the gospel, intent 
only on its mysteries, neglects the inculcation of 
those moral precepts which it was mainly de- 
signed to sustain and enforce, the talented novelist 
“‘ would come to the rescue.” Holding the mirror 
up to nature, he would shew to vice its deformity, 
and win over converts to virtue by her attractive 
graces. He would pursue the wicked through all 
their deceitful windings, trace them through every 
doubling, and penetrate and expose their base and 
ignoble motives. He would make meanness 
blush—abase the selfish—unmask the hypocrite, 
and detect the cheat. He would appal the gam- 
bler, disgust the gross voluptuary with himself, 
and wither the seducer with the sight of his un- 





happy victims. On the other hand, his genius 
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would give new charms to virtue. His pen would 
teach a sublime morality. It would elevate the 
soul by examples of nice honor, noble disinterest- 
edness, heroic sacrifices, and a manful triumph 
over the passions. Jt would hold up for our imi- 
tation, a purity without spot or blemish, a gene- 
rous philanthropy, and all the gentler affections 
united to the severer virtues. Such are the ele- 
vated paths in which the novelist should tread. 
They lead to a renown not unworthy of the am- 
bition of any man. The benefactor of his race is 
best entitled to the wreath of glory. If he who 
makes a blade of grass to grow where none had 
grown before, called forth the praise of one deeply 
versed in the philosophy of life, what language 
can convey the admiration which is due to him, 
who makes not a single virtue only spring up in 
the waste of the human heart, but eradicates every 
noxious plant, and sows thick the seeds of moral 
excellence. 

History has been said to be philosophy teaching 
by example: and fictitious history, if true to na- 
ture, has scarcely less claim to this exalted praise, 
than the faithful annals of the most philosophic 
historian. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 


the sober narration of actual events teaches half 


so effectually as the scenes of the drama, or the 
vivid creations of the novelist. How full of hor- 
ror are the crimes of Richard, when blazoned by 
the genius of a Shakspeare! In the history we 
read the story of the monarch’s crimes, but in the 
drama we behold the heliish workings of a demo- 
niac spirit. 

But however qualified Mr. Bulwer may be for 
the office of censor morum, and however great the 
services he might render, as the apostle of truth 
and virtue, by a proper direction of his acknow]- 
edged abilities, it cannot be denied that there is 
much in his writings the tendency of which is di- 
rectly and grossly immoral. I do not speak of 
the want of what is usually called “ poetical jus- 
tice ;”’ I do not here complain of his preference 
for fictions, which terminate ‘‘ with the affliction 
of the good and the triumph of the unprincipled ;” 
I do not insist that he should violate the ordinary 
occurrences of human life, which often exhibit 
virtue in distress and vice in prosperity ; though 
the instructor of manhood would naturally prefer 
so to cast his plot, and to mould his fable, as to 
give to merit its due, and to vice its condign pun- 
ishment ; but 1 impute to Mr. Bulwer the foster- 
ing of vice by exhibiting it in the most alluring 
colors—by softening down its revolting features, 
and taking off the odium which it always should 
inspire ; and notwithstanding the beautiful moral 
sentiments which are scattered through his works, 
I will venture to affirm that no young man rises 
from the perusal of his last novel, without a con- 
sciousness that certain vices seem to him more 
venial than before. No young lady—nay, no mar- 


eminent qualities. 





ried lady ought ever to read such productions. 
They defile the mind of lovely and innocent wo- 
man. They introduce into that mind, impure 
and indelicate images of which it never would 
have dreamed, and with which it should never be- 
come familiar. Say that it is true to nature: shall 
he who caters for the public, and mainly for the 
female public, fill his pages with what is vicious 
or disgusting, under the plea that it is natural? 
W hat apology is it for introducing us into a bro- 
thel, that the revolting scenes are delineated with 
truth? “Is everything that is natural to be repre- 
sented on the stage?” asked Voltaire, in reference 
to the vulgarities of Shakspeare—illustrating his 
remark at the same time by an allusion as coarse 
and as vulgar as those of the author whom he 
criticised. By no means. He who selecis an 
improper subject, which in its development must 
bring a burning blush upon the modest cheek, is 
worthy of all censure. To say the least, it is in 
wretched taste. What cannot decently be read 
by a gentleman to a lady, is not fit to be read by 
either, and especially by the latter. Good sense, 
therefore, will promptly reject whatever is im- 
pure, nor soil its pages with a tale equally offen- 
sive to modesty and taste. 

But “ the head and front” of Mr. Bulwer’s of- 
fending hath not this extent only. ‘The whole 
force of his genius is sedulously employed in soft- 
ening down the ugliness of vice. His favorite 
object seems to be to lessen our abhorrence of 
crimes, by exhibiting them in connection with 
Vice, thus associated with 
elevation of character and exalted. virtues, is for- 
gotten or forgiven in our admiration of them; and 
our principles are undermined by the love of virtue 
itself. The great moralist bas said—and truly 
said, 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated reeds but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

But Mr. B. is not content to leave the success 
of vice to the mere influence of habit. The 
crimes of his heroes are redeemed by resplendent 
qualities, and the genius of the writer wins our 
pity for villains, who should rouse our indigna- 
tion. The instances of this predilection are not 
unfrequent in the works of Mr. Bulwer. Take 
the character of Reginald Glanville, the real hero 
of Pelham, who begins life with seduction, and 
well nigh ends it with murder and the gallows. 
Yet withal he is a most interesting character, and 
excites our admiration and sympathy. Take 
Eugene Aram. What laborious efforts to clothe 
that felon with all the inspiration of genius, wiih 
the acquisitions of the scholar, and the sentiments 
of a man of virtue, while he delights by his intel- 
ligence, and is invested with all the graces of a 
fine exterior and prepossessing manners! Who 
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rises from his history without a sigh for his fate? 
Who reads the catastrophe without sympathy for 
the murderer? And are these sentiments which 
should be cultivated by the wise and good? 
Would Mr. Bulwer desire to diminish the odium 
against Crime, and to eradicate the ingenuous re- 
voltings of the heart from deeds of infamy? Would 
he break down the barriers between virtue and 
vice, and teach the rising generation, who pore 
over his speculations by the midnight lamp, to 
look upon those barriers as erected by the false 
prejudices of society? If he would not, let him 
no more introduce to us the most corrupting vices 
in the most alluring guise. Above all, let him 
not assail human virtue in its weakest point. Let 
not his tales furnish apologies for an offence, to 
which the passions, though unprompted, too natu- 
rally lead. He seems to have flattered himself,* 
that his works have at least had a tendency to di- 
vert the young from the imitation of the villains 
of the Byron school, by the examples which he 
sets before them. Speaking of Pelham, he says, 
** it contributed to put an end to the satanic ma- 
nia—to turn the thoughts and ambition of young 
gentlemen without neckcloths, and young clerks 
who were sallow, from playing the corsair and 
boasting that they were villains.” He seems to 
be content to have multiplied crime by diminishing 
its intensity ; for let him be assured that there is 
not one who will play the corsair for ten thousand 
who would be seduced by the imposing character 
of Ernest Maltravers, and by the alluring scenes 
of illicit love, which are spread before their eyes 
in the pernicious work, the title of which stands 
at the head of this article. ‘* The satanic mania” 
will always find a salutary check in the terrors of 
Jack Ketch; but the Lovelaces, and the Lotha- 
rios, and the Maltravers’ will riot without a com- 
punctious visiting, when even the restraints of 
public opinion are withdrawn, and illicit love has 
ceased to inspire for the shameless culprits, the 
just indignation of every virtuous mind. 

It is my purpose to offer some remarks upon 
the adventures of Maltravers; not indeed from 
the critic’s chair, Mr. Editor, for I am no critic. 
I am a plain old man—bred up in the simple man- 
ners of the “‘ Old Dominion,” where seduction is 
heard of only in romances, and conjugal infidelity 
may be said to be unknown. Her judicial deci- 
sions, from the revolution to the present day, have 
not the blot of a single case of crim. con.; and 
unless our manners are corrupted by foreign ro- 
mances, or our own home manufacture of the like 
pernicious stuff, we may hope to retain for gene- 
rations to come, a purity which has never been 
surpassed in any age or nation. 

Ernest Mattravers isone of the last works 
of Mr. Bulwer. The hero is a young man of the 


* Preface to Pelham. 





Norman line, with all the pride of that noble race, 
and all the virtuous aspirations of well bred and 
well educated youth. Mr. Bulwer draws his 
character for the reader in his prefatory address. 
*« He is a man with the weaknesses derived from 
humanity—with the strength that we inherit from 
the soul ; not often obstinate in error, more often 
irresolute in virtue; sometimes too aspiring, some- 
times too despondent; influenced by the circum- 
stances to which he yet struggles to be superior, 
and changing in character with the changes of 
time and fate; but never wantonly rejecting those 
great principles, by which alone we can work out 
the science of life,—a desire for the good, a pas- 
sion for the honest, a yearning after the true.” 

Justice is not done, however, to the character 
of Maltravers by this general outline. He is re- 
presented in the work as of a noble and com- 
manding presence; his spirit resolute and intre- 
pid, his manners fascinating and graceful. His 
character is decidedly intellectual ; his mind highly 
cultivated, his tastes refined, his conversation bril- 
liant and profound, and his aspirations are all for 
literary renown, or the noble distinction of a 
great,a pure and disinterested statesman. His 
love of virtue is deep-seated and pervading ; his 
principles elevated and noble, his tendencies de- 
cidedly religious ; while his firmmess and decision 
forbid the fear of vacillation, either from infirmity 
of temper or the seductions of the passions. He 
is indeed certainly not the creature of feeling,— 
by no means particularly susceptible. Except in 
his liaison with Alice Darville, (which by the 
way is wholly at variance with his character, as 
afterwards developed,) he exhibits little of the 
ardor of youth in his intercourse with the sex. 
He is on the other hand rather cold and fastidious, 
either from pride, insensibility, or devotion to 
higher objects, and difficult of conquest, though 
the favorite of the fair. 

From such a character, we should scarcely have 
expected, in his very outset, the grossest violations 
of that virtue afier which he is represented as so 
anxiously yearning—yet the author plunges him 
at once into guilt. He had been educated at Got- 
tingen, in obedience to his own whim, and was 
returning to a kind and indulgent father, in the 
north of England. He travels on foot, and finds 
himself benighted on a wild and desolate common. 
He makes for a light which proceeds from an 
humble cottage, whose only inmates are a ruffian, 
with his beautiful daughter, a girl of fifteen. The 
offer of a guinea for a guide, and the exposure of 
his watch excite the cupidity of the villain, who 
urges him tospend the night there. He consents, 
but the daughter takes occasion to warn him as 
she retires, that he would be robbed and mur- 
dered. A scene ensues, which reminds one of a 
similar incident in the history of Ferdinand Count 
Fathom. The doors are locked, the keys remo- 
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ved, and escape seems impossible. His young 
protectress, however, steals the key and releases 
him. He flies and arrives on the confines of the 
nearest tawn, whither also the fair Alice had made 
her escape from her infuriated father. He takes 
her under his protection, hires a cottage and an 
old female domestic—instructs his protege in mu- 
sic and morality, and procures for her a teacher 
in other branches of education. Her improvement 
is most rapid in music, morality, religion. Some 
months elapse and he perceives the hazard of their 
situation. He proposes to place her in some re- 
spectable family. Distressed at the thought of 
separation, she faints—she is revived—he whispers 
love—his principles give way, and ‘‘ she loses 
caste forever in the eyes of her sex.”? Such are 
the first scenes in this reprehensible work. It 
commences, with a guilty connexion, which the 
author endeavors, but in vain, to palliate and ex- 
cuse. The vestibule itself is foul, though filled 
with images seductive to youth, and designed for 
their attraction. 


When first introduced, Alice is represented as 
most lamentably ignorant. 


‘Her countenance was beautiful, nay even faultless, in its 
small and childlike features, but the expression pained you—it 
was so vacant. In repose it was almost the expression of an 
idiot, but when she spoke or smiled, or even moved a muscle, 
the eyes, color, lips, kindled into a life which proved that the 
intellect was still there, though but imperfectly awakened.”’ 


Her ignorance would be pronounced to be ex- 
aggerated beyond belief, had we not Mr. Bulwer’s 
assurance, that the picture is taken from the life. 
Here it is— 


“Poor child! in whata den of vice you have been brought 
up $99 

** Anan, sir.”’ 

** She don’t understand me. Have you been taught to read and 
write ??? 

** Ob no!” 

** But I suppose you have been taught, at least, to say your 
catechism—and you pray sometimes ??? 

**] have prayed to father not to beat me.”’ 

** But to God ?” 

** God, sir, whatis that ?”? 

‘* Maltravers drew back, shocked and appalled. Premature 
philosopher as he was, this depth of ignorance perplexed his 
wisdom. He had read all the disputes of schoolmen, whether 
or not the notion of a Supreme Being is innate ; but he had never 
before been brought face to face with a living creature who was 
unconscious ofa God. After a pause he said— 

**My poor girl, we misunderstand each other. 
that there is a God.” 

*€ No, sir.?? 

** Did no one ever tel] you who made the stars you now sur- 
vey—the earth on which you tread ?” 

** No.”? 

‘* And have you never thought about it yourself?” 

** Why should I? What has that te do with being cold and 
hungry ??? 

Maltravers looked incredulous. ‘* You see that great building 
with the spire rising in the starlight ?»° 

** Yes, sir, sure.”? 

** What is it called ?” 

** Why, a church.” 

** Did y ou never go into it ?” 

** No. 

** What do people do there >” 


You know 
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*« Father says one man talks nonsense, and the ether folks 
listen to him.” 


*© Your father is—no matter. 
school is ??? 
** Yes, Ihave talked with girls who go to school,” &c. 


You know, at least, what a 


Now, without controverting Mr. Bulwer’s assu- 
rance that such answers were really given by a 
young girl, to the interrogations of a magistrate 
upon her examination, I will venture the conjec- 
ture, that that young girl bore no resemblance to 
this intellectual creature, whose quick perceptions 
and uncommon readiness at learning, are display - 
ed in the subsequent narration. It is inconceiva- 
ble, that such a girl, with such instinctive virtues, 
and such lively parts, and who had not been alto- 
gether without an intercourse with girls who went 
to school, should have never heard of the existence 
of a God, or imbibed any knowledge of those com- 
mon feelings, in relation to female virtue, which 
are so universal as to deserve above all others the 
character of being innate. 

The object of all this labored attempt, to exhibit 
this young girl in a state of profound ignorance, 
is to prepare the reader to*look upon the fault of 
the pretty Alice, as a venial error—and this object 
is all but avowed in a succeeding passage. 


*“‘ Oh! how happy they were now—that young pair ! How the 
days flew like dreams! No doubt we blame them, and women 
very properly : but men, at least, cannot blame them very justly. 
For all of us male animals have either been as happy once in our 
lives, or wished to beso.*?.... **But Alice was gentler and purer, 
and as far as she knew, sweet fool, better than ever. She had 
invented a new prayer for herself, and she prayed as regularly 
and as fervently, as if she were doing nothing amiss. But the 
code of heaven is gentler than that of earth and does not declare 
that ignorance excuseth not the crime. If a jury of cherubim had 
tried Alice’s offence, they weuld hardly have allowed the heart to 
bear witness against the soul !°° 


Again : 


‘¢ Maltravers smiled and stroked those beautiful ringlets, and 
kissed that smooth innocent forehead, and Alice nestled herself 
in his breast.”? 


It is really making heavy draughts upon our 
credulity, to tell us of the unconsciousness of 
fault of the lovely Alice, so intelligent, so impro- 
ved and so improving, when ‘“‘ she blushes and 
trembles” at the sight of her lover, when they 
next meet, and is daily imbibing from him lessons 
of morality and religion, which he as devoutly 
instils ! 

In this illicit intercourse, this state of open con- 
cubinage, Maltravers lived for some months, when 
from the columns of a newspaper he learns the 
illness of his father. He hastens to his bedside 
(only thirty miles distant), and finds him dying. 
After his interment he returns to the cottage. 
Alice, in the meantime, has been found and car- 
ried off by her father. Frantic at his loss, he drives 
to a magistrate’s, takes every necessary step for 
her recovery, but in vain. He sinks into melan- 
choly, becomes fanatical, but is soon cured of that 
by a young man of base heart, but of a powerful 
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and acute mind. With him he makes a tour to 
the continent—and here we have a gap in the 
narrative, after the manner of Vivian Gray. We 
next meet with our hero four years afterwards at a 
brilliant ball in Naples, at the Palazzo of the 
Austrian Embassy. Madame Valerie de Saint 
Vantadour was the reigning beauty of the hour 
She incontinently falls in love with him—yet she 
was *‘a lady who belonged to a race, in which 
women are chaste and men are brave.”” The 
passion of the lady flatters his ambition, and with- 
out loving, “ he is resolved to establish his power 
over her,” maugre her insignificant husband, 
whose rights are not deemed worthy of the least 
consideration. Ata favorable moment he avows 
his passion. Madame de Saint Vantadour con- 
fesses her love, but “throws herself upon his 
generosity, beseeching him to assist her own sense 
of right, to think well of her and to leave her.” 
He drops upon his knee, declares his admiration 
of her virtue, and afier a violent struggle with his 
feelings he rushes from the apartment, And this is 
virtue!!! A man of five and twenty makes love 
to a married woman, who fervently avows her 
tenderness, utters a spirited declamation in behalf 
of virtue, declares it to be ‘‘ her lover, her pride, 
her comfort, her life of life,” attempts a defence of 
her strange deviation from her avowed principles, 
and throws herself upon his generosity to aid her, 
in resisting the promptings of her frailty. And yet 
we are told* that ‘* Maltravers woke to a juster 
and higher appreciation of human nature, and of 
woman’s nature in especial. He had found ho- 
nesty, truth and virtue, where he might least have 
expected,” &c. Verily, this is most unparalleled 
virtue! It is of a piece with that of Macbeth, 
*‘ who would not play false, and yet would gladly 
win,” who let ‘‘I dare not, wait upon I would, 
like the poor cat in the adage.” It is utterly at 
variance with the sublime morality of that religion 
which teaches that sin is in the heart, and declares 
in the thunders of the law, ‘‘ ihe soux that sin- 
neth, it shall surely die.” 

But what is the moral of this part of the adven- 
tures of Maltravers? Is it, that elevated princi- 
ples, high breeding, cultivated intellect—the sacred 
pledge of conjugal fidelty are all insufficient to 
sustain even the noblest lady against the frailties 
of the human heart? If Valerie de Saint Vantadour, 
prodigally gifted, imbued with the noblest senti- 
ments, and raised above the rest of her sex ina 
corrupt society, by a virtue hitherto without ble- 
mish, could receive the addresses of a lover with- 
out disdain, how shall we censure those, who, with 
so much more reason, may plead their weakness 
as an excuse for their aberrations? 

Such are my objections to this licentious no- 
vel. I shail always take pleasure in doing jus- 


*Page 105, 


tice to Mr. Bulwer’s merits. But I do protest 
against seduction and crim. con. as the materiel of 
works designed for the hands of modest women. 
It is, as I have said, in wretched taste—a taste 
that I am truly sorry to see imitated on this side 
of the Atlantic. The gross scenes in the ‘‘ Valley 
of the Shenandoah,” and “ George Balcombe,” 
could never have found their way into those pro- 
ductions, but for the proneness of our writers to 
make the British novelists their model. Let them 
remember, however, that what might suit the Bri- 
tish public, and ancient times, is unfit for the less 
corrupted taste of our unpolished land in this our 
day. It is the disregard of decency in the drama, 
even more than the thunders of the pulpit, that 
has driven many modest females from the theatre : 
and the same just sense of what becomes the sex 
has long since banished from their libraries, such 
works as Tom Jones, and Roderick Random, and 
the Sorrows of Werter; and such dramas as Far- 
quar’s, and Congreve’s, and Otway’s: the coarse 
and vulgar scenes of which are not even redeemed 
by their wit, their interest, or their tenderness. 
If, in many things, our world is getting worse, it 
is some consolation to us to know, that the female 
part of it, at least, nauseate vulgarity, and shrink 
sensitively from ribaldry and double entendre. 

The unpleasant portion of my task is accom- 
plished. I rejoice at it, for 1 really admire Mr. 
Bulwer’s genius, and take more pleasure in prais- 
ing than in blaming him. Happily, there is ample 
room for commendation in all his works. The 
residue of these volumes is filled with profound 
reflections, and if the incidents are not altogether 
unexceptionable, they are not liable to the great 
objections which have been made to the early 
scenes in the history of Maltravers. As the 
reader is by this time, I fear, wearied with my 
speculations, I shall devote a large portion of the 
space which remains to me, to extracts from the 
work. 

Our author has several remarks on the female 
sex, and the advantages of their society, in which 
I heartily concur. 


‘To say nothing of the unusual grace and delicacy of Alice’s 
form and features, there is nearly always something of Nature’s 
own gentility in very young women (except, indeed, when they 
get together and fall a giggling) ; it shames us mento see how 
much sooner they are polished into conventional shape than our 
rough, masculine angels. A vulgar boy requires, Heaven knows 
what assiduity, to move three steps—lI do not say like a gentle- 
man, but like a body that has a soul in it ; but give the least ad- 
vantage of society or tuition to a peasant gir], and a hundred to 
one but she will glide into refinement before the boy can make a 
bow without upsetting the table. There is sentiment in all wo- 
men, and sentiment gives delicacy to thought and tact to manner. 
But sentiment with men is generally acquired, an offspring of 
the intellectual quality, not, as with the other sex, of the moral.” 

* * * * * 


‘¢ What a new step in the philosophy of life does a young man 
of genius make when he first compares his theories and expe- 
rience with the intellect of a cleyer woman of the world! Per- 
haps it does not elevate him, but how it enlightens and refines ! 





W hat numberless minute yet important mysteriee in human cha- 
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racter and practical wisdom does he drink unconsciously from 
the sparkling persiflage of such a companion! Our education is 
hardly ever complete without it.*? 


Mr. Bulwer gives us his notion of proper 
matches in the following sentences : 


“* People, to live happily with each other, must jit in, as it 
were—the proud be mated with the meek, the irritable with the 
gentle, and so forth. We talk of congenial minds, but married 
persons must not too closely resemble each other.”? 


I cannot agree with the following: 


‘¢ Perhaps it would be better if we could get rid of love alto- 
gether. Life would go on smoother and happier without it. 
Friendship is the wine of existence, but love is the dram-drink- 
ing.’? 

* * * * * 

“‘ Lady Florence---no—I have friends, itis true, and Cleve- 
land is of the nearest: but the life within life---the second self, 
in whom we vest the right and mastery over our own being---I 
know it not. But is it, he added, after a pause, ‘a rare pri- 
vation? Perhaps itis a happy one. I have learned to lean on 
my own soul, and not look elsewhere for the reeds that a wind 
can break.” 


Yet, there is some truth in these reflections : 


‘¢ Perhaps,” she said, after a short pause, ‘‘ we pass our lives 
happier without love than with it. And in our modern social 
system,”? she continued, thoughtfully, and with great truth, 
though it is scarcely the conclusion to which a woman often ar- 
rives, *‘ think we have pampered love to too great a preponde- 
rance over the other excitements of life. As children, we are 
taught to dream of it; in youth, our books, our conversations, 
our plays are filled with it. We are trained to consider it the 
essential of life ; and yet, the moment we come to actual expe- 
rience, the moment we indulge this inculcated and stimulated 
craving, nine times out of ten we find ourselves wretched and 
undone. Ah, believe me, Mr. Maltravers, this is not a world in 
which we should preach up, too far, the philosophy of love !*” 


The difference between the influences of devo- 
ted love, and of youthful fancy, is forcibly stated : 


**The new influences that he had created had chased away 
her image. Such is life. Long absences extinguish all the false 
lights, though not the true ones. The lamps are dead in the 
banquet-room of yesterday ; but a thousand years hence, and 
the stars we look on to-night will burn as brightly. Maltravers 
was no longer in love with Valerie. But Valerie---ah, perhaps 
hers had been true love !”’ 

* * : * * 

*¢ She had once more seen the lover of her youth, and thence- 
forth all was night and darkness to her. What matter what be- 
came of her? One moment, what an effect it produces upon 
years! One moment! Virtue, crime, glory, shame, wo, rap- 
ture, rest upon moments! Death itself is but a moment, yet eter- 
nity is its successor !”? 


How just the sense of self-respect attributed in 
the following passage to Maltravers, and how ad- 
mirably hit off is the paltry vanity of Ceesarini at 
a single stroke. Ah! I have seen such Cesarinis, 


** He had a Quixotic idea of the dignity of talent, and though 
himself of a musical science and a melody of voice that would 
have thrown the room into ecstasies, he would as soon have 
turned juggler or tumbler for polite amusement, as contended 
for the bravos of a drawing-room. It was because he was one 
of the proudest men in the world that Maltravers was one of the 
least vain. He did not care a rush for applause in small things ; 
but Casarini would have summoned the whole world to see him 
play at push-pin, if he thought he played it well.” 


Mr. Bulwer’s remarks upon literature and lite- 








rary men, arealways interesting. Jnsua arte cre- 
dendum est. Let us hear him. 


** People talk about thinking ; but, for my part, I never think, 
except when I sit down to write.’ I believe this is not a very 
common case, for people who don’t write think as well as people 
who do ; but connected, severe, well developed thought, in con- 
tradistinction to vague meditation, must be connected with some 
tangible plan or object ; and therefore we must be either writing 
inen or acting men, if we desire to test the logic and unfold the 
symmetrical and fused colors of our reasoning faculty.”’ 

* * * * * 

** With some, to write is not a vugue desire, but an impe- 
rious destiny. The fire is kindled, and must break forth; the 
wings are fledged, and the birds must leave their nest. The 
communication of thought to man is implanted as an instinct in 
those breasts to which God has intrusted the solemn agencies of 
genius.” 

* * * * * * 

‘* Maltravers was not much gnawed by the desire of fame--- 
perhaps few men of real genius are, until artificially worked up 
to it. There is in a sound and correct intellect, with all its gifts 
fairly balanced, a calm consciousness of power, a certainty that, 
when its strength is fairly put out, it must be to realize the usual 
result of strength. Men of second-rate genius, on the contrary, 
are fretful and nervous, fidgeting after a celebrity which they do 
not estimate by their own talents, but by the talents of some one 
else. They see a tower, but are occupied only with measuring 
its shadow, and think their own height (which they never cal- 
culate) is to cast as broad a one over the earth. It is the short 
man who is always throwing up his chin, and is as erect as a 
dart. The tall man stoops, and the strong man is not always 
using the dumb-bells.”’ 

* * * * * * 

** A man ought not to attempt any of the highest walks of 
mind and art as the mere provision of daily bread ; not litera- 
ture alone, but everything else of the same degree. He ought 
not to be a statesman, or an orator, or a philosopher as a thing 
of pence and shillings : and usually, al! men, save the poor poet, 
feel this truth insensibly.’’ 

* * * * * * 

*< No mere drudgery of business, late hours and dull speeches, 
can produce the dread exhaustion which follows the efforts of 
the soul to mount into the higher air of severe thought or intense 
imagination.”? 

* * * * * a 

‘¢ The poor author ! how few persons understand, and forbear 
with, and pity him! He sells his health and youth to a rugged 
taskmaster. And, oh blind and selfish world, you expect him 
to be as free of manner, and as pleasant of cheer, and as equal 
of mood, as if he were passing the most agreeable and healthful 
existence that pleasure could afferd to smooth the wrinkles of 
the mind, or medicine invent to regulate the nerves of the 
body !” 


Speaking of the pleasures of intellectual ambi- 
tion, Maltravers is made to say : 


**Ttis not the ambition that pleases,” replied Maltravers ; ‘* it 
is the following a path congenial to our tastes, and made dear to 
us in a shorttime by habit. The moments in which we look be- 
yond our work, and fancy ourselves seated beneath the everlast- 
ing laurel, are few. It is the work itself, whether of action or 
literature, that interests and excites us. And at length the dry- 
ness of toil takes the familiar sweetness of custom. But in in- 
tellectual labor there is another charm ; we become more inti- 
mate with our own nature, The heart and the soul grow friends, 
as it were, and the affections and aspirations unite. Thus we 
are never without society, we are never alone ; all that we have 
read, learned, and discovered is company to us,” 


Yet, afterwards, we find— 


** He was digusted with the littleness of the agents and springs 
of political life ; he had formed a weary contempt of the barren- 
ness of Jiterary reputation. At thirty years of age he had ne- 
cessarily outlived the sanguive elasticity of early youth, and he 
had already broken up many of those later toys in business and 
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ambition which afford the rattle and the hobby-horse to our ma- 
turer manhood. Always asking for something too refined and 
too exalted for human life, every new proof of unworthiness in 
men and things, saddened or revolted a mind still too fastidious 
for that quiet contentment with the world as it is, which we must 
all learn before we can make our philosophy practical, and our 
genius as fertile of the harvest as it may be prodigal of the blos- 
som. Haughty, solitary, and unsocial, the ordinary resources 
of mortified and disappointed men were not for Ernest Maltra- 
vers. Rigidly secluded in his country retirement, he consumed 
the days in moody wanderings ; and inthe evenings he turned to 
books with a spirit disdainful and fatigued. So much had he 
already learned, that books taught him little that he did not al- 
ready know. And the biographers of authors, those ghost-like 
beings who seem to have had no life but in the shadow of their 
own haunting and jmperishable thoughts, dimmed the inspira- 
ration he might have caught from their pages. Those slaves of 
the lamp, those silkworms of the closet, how little had they en- 
joyed, how little had they lived! Condemned to a mysterious 
fate by the wholesale destinies of the world, they seemed born 
but to toil and to spin thoughts for the common herd ; and, their 
task performed in drudgery and in darkness, to die when no fur- 
ther service could be wrung from their exhaustion. Names had 
they been in life, and as names they lived forever, in life as in 
death, airy and unsubstantial phantoms.”? 


The moralizing of our author is often filled with 
sad reflections. ‘Take the following: 


** When we have cqgmmenced a career, what stop is there till 
the grave? Where is the definite barrier of that ambition, which, 
like the eastern bird, seems ever on the wing, and never rests 
upon the earth? Our names are not settled till our death; the 
ghosts of what we have done are made our haunting monitors--- 
our scourging avengers—if ever we cease to do, or fall short of 
the younger past. Repose is oblivion ; to pause is to unravel all 
the web that we have woren-—-until the tomb closes over us, and 
men, just when it is too Jate, strike the fair balance between our- 
selves and our rivals ; and we are measured, not by the least, 
but by the greatest triumphs we have achieved. Oh, what a 
crushing sense of impotence comes over us when we feel our 
frame cannot support our mind--when the hand can no longer 
execute what the soul, actively as ever, conceives and desires ! 
The quick life tied to the dead form---the ideas fresh as immor- 
tality, gushing forth rich and golden, and the broken nerves, 
and the aching frame, and the weary eyes! The spirit athirst for 
liberty and heaven--and the damning, choking consciousness 
that we are walled up and prisoned in a dungeon that must be 
our burial-place ! Talk not of freedom—there is no such thing as 
freedom to a man whose body is the jatl, whose infirmities are the 
racks of his genius !”? 


His scorn of the momentary public is strongly 
expressed : 


‘* Every day he grew more attached to that only true philoso- 
phy which makes a man, as far as the world will permit, a 
world to himself; and from the height of « tranquil and serene 
self-esteem, he felt the sun shine above him when malignant 
clouds spread sullen and ungenial below. He did not despise 
or wilfully shock opinion, neither did he fawn upon and flatter 
it. Where he thought the world should be humored, he hu- 
mored---where contemned, he contemned it. There are many 
cases in which an honest, well-educated, high-hearted individual 
is a much better judge than the multitude of what is right and 
what is wrong ; and in these matters he is not worth three straws 
if he lets the multitude bully or coax him out of his judgment. 
The public, if you indulge it, is a most damnable gossip, thrust- 
ing its nose into people’s concerns where it has no right to make 
or meddle ; and in those things where the public is impertinent, 
Maltravers scorned and resisted its interference as haughtily as 
he would the interference of any insolent member of the insolent 
whole. It was this mixture of deep love and profound respect 
for the eternal people, and of calm, passionJess disdain for that 
capricious charlatan, the momentary public, which made Ernest 
Maltravers an original and solitary thinker ; and an actor, in 
reality modest and benevolent, in appearance arrogant and un- 
social. * Pauperism, in contradistinction to poverty,’ he was 





wont to say, ‘ is the dependance upon other people for existence, 
not on.our own exertions ; there is a moral pauperism in the 
man who is dependant on others for that support of moral life--- 
self-respect.’ ” 


* * oa * 


“ The world---are you, too, its slave? Do you not despise its 
hollow cant---its methodical hypocrisy ?” 

‘**Heartily,’ said Ernest Maltravers, almost with fierceness; ‘no 
man ever scorned more its false gods and its miserable creeds---its 
war upon the weak---its fawning upon the great---its ingratitude 
to benefactors---its sordid league with mediocrity against excel- 
lence. Yes, in proportion as I love mankind, I despise and de- 
test that worse than Venetian oligarchy which mankind set over 
them and call ‘ the world.’ » 


The following remarks prompt to respect for 
sound sense, and a life of philanthrophy and vir- 
tue: 


*** Good sense,’ said he one day to Maltravers, as they 
were walking to and fro at De Montaigne’s villa, by the margin 
of the lake, ‘ is not a merely intellectual attribute ; it is rather 
the result of a just equilibrium of all our faculties, spiritual and 
moral, The dishonest, or the toys of their own passions, may 
have genius ; but they rarely, if ever, have good sense in the 
conduct of life. They may often win large prizes, but it is by a 
game of chance, not skill. But the man whom I perceive walk- 
ing an honorable and upright career---just to others, and also to 
himself (for we owe justice to ourselves---to the care of our for- 
tunes, our character---to the management of our passions) is a 
more dignified representative of his Maker than the mere child 
of genius. Ofsuch a man, we say he has good sense ; yes, but 
he has also integrity, self-respect, and self-denial. A thousand 
trials which his sense braves and conquers are temptations also 
to his probity---his temper---in a word, to all the many sides of 
his complicated nature. Now, I do not think he will have this 
good sense any more than a drunkard will have strong nerves, 
unless he be in the constant habit of keeping his mind clear 
from the intoxication of envy, vanity, and the various emotions 
that dupe and mislead us, Good sense is not, therefore, an ab- 
stract quality or a solitary talent ; but it is the natural result of 
the habit of thinking justly, and therefore seeing clearly, and is 
as different from the sagacity that belongs to a diplomatist or at- 
torney, as the philosophy of Socrates differed from the rhetoric 
of Gorgias.’ *? 

* * * + 


‘* ¢ Besides,’ added De Montaigne, with almost a religious 
solemnity in his voice, ‘ there is a conscience of the head as well 
as of the heart, and in old age we fecl as much remorse, if we 
have wasted our natural talents, as if we have perverted our 
natural virtues. The profound and exultant satisfaction with 
which a man who feels that he has not lived in vain---that he 
has entailed on the world an heirloom of instruction or delight--- 
looks back upon departed struggles, is one of the happiest emo- 
tions of which the conscience can be capable. What, indeed, 
are the petty faults we commit as individuals, affecting but a 
narrow circle, ceasing with our own life, to the incalculable and 
everlasting good we may produce, as public men, by one book or 
by one law. Depend uporit, that the Almighty, who sums up 
all the good and all the evil done by his creatures in a just ba- 
lance, will not judge the august benefactors of the world with 
the same severity as those drones of society who have no great 
services to show inthe internal leger as a set-off to the indul- 
gence of their small vices. These things rightly considered, 
Maltravers, you will have every inducement that can tempt a 
lofty mind and a pure ambition to awaken from the voluptuous 
indolence of the literary Sybarite,”’ &c. 


Take the contrast— 


‘His fortune was now gone---gone in supplying the poorest 
food to a craving and imbecile vanity ; gone, that its owner 
might seem what nature never meant him for-- the elegant Lo- 
thario---the graceful man of pleasure---the troubadour of modern 
life! gone in horses, and jewels, and fine clothes, and gaming, 
and printing unsaleable poems on gilt-edged vellum; gone that 
he might be, not a greater, but a more fashionable man than 
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Ernest Maltravers! Such is the common destiny of those poor 
adventurers who confine fame to boudoirs and saloons. No mat- 
ter whether they be poets or dandies, wealthy parvénus or aris- 
tocratic cadets, al] equally prove the adage, that the wrong paths 
to reputation are strewed with the wrecks of peace, fortune, hap- 
piness, and, too often, honor !”” 


In the following passage, we have some refer- 
ence to politics. Maltravers, we must remember, 
is highminded and disinterested ; ‘‘ of upright in- 
tentions, unpurchaseable honor, and correct and 
well considered views.” Ina rapid sketch of the 
character of the Roman republic, he gives us some 
strongly marked opinions on the subject of Go- 
vernment. 


‘< ¢ In the last days of their republic, a coup-d’ail of their so- 
cial date might convey to us a general notion of our own. Their 
system, like ours, a vast aristocracy rather than a monarchy ; 
an aristocracy, heaved and agitated, but kept ambitious and in- 
tellectual by the great democratic ocean which roared below 
and around it. An immense distinction between rich and poor--- 
a nobility sumptuous, wealthy, cultivated, yet scarcely elegant 
or refined; a people with mighty aspirations for more perfect 
liberty, but always liable, in a crisis, to be influenced and sub- 
dued by a deep-rooted and antique veneration for the very aris- 
tocracy against which they struggled ; a ready opening through 
all the walls of custom and privilege for every description of 
talent and ambition; but so deep and universal a respect for 
wealth, that the finest spirit grew avaricious, griping and cor- 
rupt almost unconsciously ; and. the man who rose from the 
people did not scruple to enrich himself out of the abuses he 
affected to lament ; and the man who would have died for his 
country could not help thrusting his hands into her pockets. 
Cassius, the stubborn and thoughtful patriot, with his heart of 
iron, had, you remember, an itching palm. Yet, what a blow 
to all the hopes and dreams of a world was the overthrow of 
the free party after the death of Cesar! What generations of 
freemen fell at Philippi! In Engiand, perhaps, we may ulti- 
mately have the same struggle; in France, too (perhaps a 
larger stage, with far more inflammable actors), we already 
perceive the same war of elements which shook Rome to her 
centre, which finally replaced the generous Julius with the 
hypocritical Augustus, which destroyed the colossal patricians 
to make way for the glittering dwarfs of a court, and cheated a 
people out of the substance with the shadow of liberty. How 
it may end in the modern world, who shall say! But while a 
nation has already a fair degree of constitutional freedom, I be- 
lieve no struggle so perilous and awful as that between the aris- 
tocratic and the democratic principle. A people against a des- 
pot---that contest requires no prophet; but the change from an 
aristocratic to a democratic commonwealth, is indeed the wide, 
unbounded prospect upon which rest shadows, clouds, and 
darkness. If it fail, for centuries is the dial-hand of time put 
back ; if it sueceed——’ 

‘* Maltravers paused. 

** And if it succeed ? said Valerie. 

*** Why, then, man will have colonized Utopia!’ exclaimed 
Maltravers, with sparkling eyes. 

‘**But at least, in modern Europe,’ he continued, ‘ there will 
be fair room for the experiment. For we have not that curse of 
slavery which, more than all else, vitiated every system of the 
ancients, and kept the rich and the poor alternately at war; 
and we have a press, which is not only the safety-valve of the 
passions of every party, but the great note-book of the experi- 
ments of every hour---the homely, the invaluable leger of losses 


and of gains. No; the people who keep that tablet well, never 
can be bankrupt.’ ” 


Of the style of Mr. Bulwer, it may be pre- 


sumptuous in me to say anything. His admirers 
might be disposed to cry out— 


A falcon towering in his pride of flight, 
Was by a mousing ow! hawked at and killed ; 








or rather, “ hawked at” without a feather being 
ruffled. The public, indeed, must long since have 
passed judgment upon his merits in this as in 
other regards; yet I will hazard the remark, that 
his deservedly high reputation is sustained by the 
depth and vigor of his thinking, rather than by 
the beauty of his style. It cannot be said of his 
works— 


Materiem superabat opus. 


The finish of the workmanship bears no sort of 
comparison with the rich materials on which it has 
been bestowed. His thoughts are bullion. His 
style is clumsy and ungraceful. His language is 
sometimes careless and awkward; as in the follow- 
ing instance: “there is nearly always something 
of gentility,” &c. Sometimes it is not English, 
as in these words—“ noticeable,” “‘ wntranslata- 
ble,” * exultant,” “ soberize.” Often it is de- 
formed by forced conceits, and overstrained and 
mixed metaphors. ‘Thus he speaks of “ crushing 
bitterness” —of “‘an author’s entailing on the 
world, an heir loom of instruction”—of “ an aris- 
tocracy heaved and agitated, but kept ambitious 
and intellectual by the democratic ocean which 
rolled around it.” Here aristocracy, I suppose, is 
a ship, and this ship is ambitious and intellectual !! 
Again, he speaks of one’s “‘ setting in the same 
phrase the two jewels of his own courtliness of 
flattery and profundity of erudition”! Again, 
we hear of “‘ The eyes’ deep wells of love, in which 
truth lay hid, and which neither languor nor dis- 
ease could exhaust”?! And lastly, one of the 
personages is made to ask, “‘ Have I not girded 
myself with changes?’’ Such instances are innu- 
merable. They are to be found in every didactic 
or moralizing passage. These very often require 
a second reading to be perfectly comprehended ; a 
fault which arises partly from his taste for mver- 
sion, partly from the use of new coined words, or 
of common words in a strained signification, and 
partly from the exuberance of his thoughts and 
metaphors, which are poured out in such profu- 
sion and so heaped together in masses, as to be be- 
yond the ready management of ordinary minds. 
Of these faults, the extracts already given furnish 
ample evidence. Take, however, the following 
from the ‘ Disowned :’ 


“Thou for whom I have dipped into Lethe, the pen which 
once wrote thought in characters of fire, and wooed for these 
idle pages, the light themes which my heart disowneth, that I 
might keep forever inviolate to thy remembrance the fountain 
of passionate romance which I once dedicated to thee as to its 
spirit, oh why,” &c. &c. Disowned, 1 Vol. 175. 


Speaking of our griefs in mature years, he says, 


** Alas, they have now neither commune nor consolation in 
the voices of nature or the mysteries of romance: they become 
the petty stings and the falling drops, the irritating and vexing 
littienesses of life. One by one they cling around us like bonds 
of iron; they multiply their links, they grow over our hearts, 
and the feelings, once too wild for the very earth, fold their 
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broken wings within the soul. Dull and heavy thoughts like 
dead walls, close around the laughing flowers and fields that so 
enchanted us of yore; the sins, the habits, the reasonings of 
the world, like rank and gloomy fogs, shut out the exulting 
heavens from our view,’’ &c. &c. Disowned, Vol. 1, p. 41. 


All this is in wretched taste, though in the rude 
ore we find rich materials, which well wrougbt 
would be striking and brilliant. The truth is, 
the first requisite of a good style is perspicuity. 
Language is designed to convey our thoughts, and 
that which conveys them most clearly is best. 
Good writers, therefore, reject as far as possible 
the use of uncommon words, or of common words, 
in a remote or radical signification. Compare the 
simple yet beautiful diction of Goldsmith, the 
graceful ease of Addison, and the manly and vi- 
gorous, though plain and downright, style of Swift, 
with the ambitious and artificial sentences I have 
just quoted. What a difference. We glide on 
with the former without a pause. We drink in 
the outpourings of their wit or of their wisdom 
with ease and with delight. We converse with 
those who speak our mother tongue. We are 
puzzled with no French idioms, or foreign con- 
structions. We have no Latin in disguise—no 
Greek in English dress, to call for the aid of our 
lexicons. All is English—downright English— 
not in words only, but in idiom—in construction— 
in forms of expression, and in the order of lan- 
guage. The natural order is indeed the genius of 
the English tongue. The requirements of rhyme 
and the stately march of blank verse, demand, it 
is true, occasional inversion. But our prose is 
rarely improved by a departure from the natural 
order. That departure always leads to obscurity, 
and the obscurity becomes “‘ darkness visible,” 
when every sentence is loaded with metaphors fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succession, when every 
line presents new images, and when thought is 
entangled with thought, in all the mazes of paren- 
thetical confusion. 

I beg leave to conclude this protracted paper 
with the following extract from the Review of 
Mr. Bulwer’s Athens, in the Edinburg Quarterly: 


** The accomplished author will pardon us for closing the pre- 
sent paper with a protest against certain peculiarities of idiom, 
which we are sorry to find countenanced by so popular a pen. 
A few of these may plead in their behalf the rare authority of 
old writers in our tongue. They belong, however, in actual 
usage, either to the North American dialect, or to such assas- 
sins of her Majesty’s English at home, as a master of compo- 
sition must regret to have upon his side. We complain, for in- 
stance of expressions like these :—Irregulated---in stealth --re- 
verent for reverend---to neighbor---to concentrate, as a verb ac- 
tive---to prodigalize---to border, for to border on. We think that 
impatient of conquest cannot mean impatient to conquer. We 
don’t like arriving to the things we have been in the habit of 
arriving at. The adverbs both and only are now and then mis- 
placed. False antithesis is too frequently admitted. Cause is 
once at least put for effect. A verb of one number is often forced 
to do duty with a nominative of another. Mr. Bulwer is not yet 
talented—a pseudo-participle which no one will use who is not 
ripe for any atrocity—but he progresses at a fearful rate. These 
are, it is true, slight matters in themselves ; but at a time when 
purity of taste is not in the ascendant--at a time when a single 
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class of readers is able to push ‘ Poeme’ into the fourteenth edi- 
tion, and ‘ Prize Essays’ into the ninth or tenth thousand, which 
are not more repulsive from the impudent extravagance of their 
doctrine than from the base tinsel of their style—at such a time, 
the man of real genius should be more than éver on his guard 
against sanctioning, by his negligence, the adulteration of our 
noble language.”? 
ANTHONY EVERGREEN. 





[We are not sure that our estimate of the following 
article is not unduly enhanced by the interest we take 
in the writer. We may rate her talents too highly ; 
but we are satisfied that we do not give more than is 
due, of respect for her virtues, or sympathy for her mis- 
fortunes. But of these we knew nothing when we 
published the *‘ Curse,” and we remember the unbiassed 
judgment which we then formed of that work. For in- 
vention, for variety of character, for distinctness in its 
development, and for truth to nature, we know no tale 
of the same length superior to it. We hope to see the 
same powers displayed in the novel from which this 
extract is taken. We give it to the public, not more 
with a view to adorn our columns, than in the hope of 
engaging the favor of our readers in its behalf. A na- 
tive of Virginia, the authoress has strong claims on the 
sympathy of her countrymen. Descended from a pro- 
scribed sect, whose virtues near two hundred years ago, 
found refuge from persecution in the “Ancient Do- 
minion,” the calamitous destiny of her race has pursued 
her, and overtaken her in the cradle. No conceited 
blue-stocking; no vain belle whose admirers persuade 
her that her flippant nonsense is worthy of the public 
eye, she meekly tasks her powers to aid a widowed 
mother in the support of a family of helpless orphans. 
The promptings of genius have told her that this can 
better be done with the pen than with the needle. We 
are sure she does not deceive herself in the estimate of 
her own talents. We trust that her confidence in the 
justice of the public will prove to be equally well 
placed. ] 


FROM THE CONSPIRATOR, A NOVEL, 
By the Authoress of the ‘* Curse.”? 
CHAPTER IH, 


Oh dire ambition ! what infernal power 
Unchained thee from thy native depth of hell, 
To stalk the earth with thy destructive train? 
* * To waste domestic peace 
And every heartfelt joy! 
Barbarossa. 


As soon as supper was over, Colonel Alwin with- 
drew, and conducted Zavala to his own apartment. 
He closed the door and carefully locked it—he then ex- 
amined the deep recesses of the windows before he was 
satisfied that they were alone. Calmly drawing for- 
ward a table covered with loose papers, he placed the 
shaded lamp in such a position as to throw the light on 
the face of his companion, and seating himself opposite 
to him, he spoke in a quiet tone. 

“ Now, sir, I am ready to receive your communica- 
tions.” 
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Zavala could not refrain from admiring the self- 
command of the man; for in the situation in which he 
then stood, he was not certain that the tidings he was 
about to hear did not bring with them the destruction 
of all his views—nay, involve his life. Zavala drew a 
packet from his bosom, and presenting it to him, said: 

** Read those despatches, and then I will speak of my 
own private wishes.” 

Colonel Alwin took the papers, and as he broke the 
seals a slight tremor was perceptible in his fingers—no 
other sign of impatience or agitation escaped him. He 
shaded his face with his hand, and carefully perused 
the documents, and as he read, his observant compa- 
nion saw that the flush of triumph mounted even to his 
pale temples. 

More than an hour was thus spent, when slowly re- 
folding them, and locking them in his desk, he arose and 
walked several times across the floor. Stopping sud- 
denly before Zavala, he said quickly, almost sternly, 

** Do you know the contents of those papers ?” 

‘*T do,” was the concise reply. 

“And are you prepared to abide by me in life or 
death ?” 

“On one condition.” 

** Miss De Bourg”— 

“Of that we will speak hereafter,” said Alwin, 
waving his hand impatiently. “ When heard you from 
the south? From thence I am most anxious to gain in- 
formation.” 

“| have private letters from my uncle, who, you are 
aware, is an officer high in command in the Spanish 
army. The troops dissatisfied with their present situa- 
tion, are ready for any changes: he assures me that 
very little will be necessary to induce them to struggle 
for a change of masters. The soldiers are entirely de- 
voted to him, and will follow wherever he leads. Your 
object, if I understand it correctly, is to revolutionize 
Mexico, and wrest from the present chief magistrate 
the rich territory of Louisiana, which adds another gem 
to this fair Union. At any hour Colonel Zavala is 
ready to cross the Sabine, and thus give you an excuse 
for placing yourself at the head of an armed body of 
troops devoted to your interests. Nothing then will be 
easier than to unite your forces, and defy the laws of 
yourown country. Zavala has constant communication 
with some of the most influential men in the city of 
Mexico, and they are ready, when the first blow is 
struck, to range themselves on the side of those who 
will free them from the Spanish yoke. There is a 
theatre before you worthy of your abilities, and the 
power refused you in your own country, courts your 
acceptance in another as fair. For myself, if my aid is 
of any worth, you know it is yours to command at all 
times, on one condition.” 

“TI thank you: it is of inestimable importance to me, 
as no one knows better than yourself; but to gain that 
aid, Don Pedro, I am unwilling to force Miss De Bourg 
to accept you, for it seems the wayward girl will not 
consent to the proposal. You may think me cold, hard, 
and unfeeling, but I love this girl as if she were in 
reality my child. If you can gain her consent, as I 
have before told you, you have mine ; but of that I am 
hopeless—so we will consult your ambition in offering 
you an adequate reward for your services, hoping your 
love may be more successful in another quarter.” 


* Name it.” 








As he thus spoke, the brow of Zavala darkened, and 
it was with difficulty his impatient spirit could brook 
the implied impossibility of inducing any fair lady to 
accept his offered love. 

“ Allow me totry, sir: armed with your authority, she 
will listen differently. Let her see how much to your 
interest it is, to lend a favorable ear to my suit. I ask 
not for the rewards of ambition—I can gain them with- 
out your assistance. I seek for the hand of your ward ; 
her heart I will win, if devoted love can win a woman,” 

Colonel Alwin shook his head, as he replied : 

“She will not be won by you. I have reasoned 
with her—urged every motive that could influence or 
dazzle her mind, and she was still firm in her refusal. 
I cannot command her to marry you.” 

“ Listen to me, Colonel Alwin,” said Zavala, firmly 
but respectfully. “I am acquainted with the scope 
and bearing of all your plans--I am possessed of their 
most secret details, and one word from me wouid pre- 
cipitate you into a prison, from which death might be 
your only release. What you are now preparing to 
execute, will brand your name as a traitor to your 
country and her best interests. Think of the conse- 
quences to yourself, if your enterprise is discovered be- 
fore it is ripe for execution, and then think how trifling 
in comparison are a few tears shed by a romantic girl, 
because you consult her interest and happiness, by 
commanding her to accept a man who adores her. With 
the hope of obtaining Miss De Bourg, I am anything 
you choose to make me; but, on the contrary—you 
know the alternative: choose between them.” 

A smile of bitter scorn writhed the livid lips of Alwin 
as he listened to the words of Zavala. For an instant, 
his rage at being thus braved by one so much his junior 
in years and inferior in standing, threatened to burst 
farth and overwhelm the presumptuous man who thus 
dared to offer terms to him. A moment’s reflection 
however, convinced him, that in giving vent to his pas- 
sion, his safety would be compromised. He felt that he 
was in the power of one who could make his own terms, 
and he resolved to speak him fair. 

“ Certainly,” said he slowly, and apparently with a 
slight effort ; “certainly you speak truly. Julie should 
view you with different sentiments if she consults her 
own happiness, and though it gives me more pain than 
perhaps you think my stern nature is capable of feeling, 
I must wound her gentle heart by commanding her to 
accept one she has assured me she can never love: one 
who dares to tell the protector of the woman he pro- 
fesses to adore, that if she does not consent to marry 
him, he will denounce the friend of her orphan years, 
and in so doing destroy her happiness. ”Tis well, how- 
ever, Don Pedro De Zavala, we understand each other. 
The only tie (and he laid a strong emphasis on the 
word only) that binds us together is interest. Julie 
shall be yours, if you pledge yourself to sustain my 
cause, I know the influence which your connexions 
possess—also, that which your talents give you; and 
you must bind yourself to devote it all to my interests.” 

‘‘Of course—but Miss De Bourg must be mine be- 
fore we leave this island.” 

“What, sir, do you doubt my word?” said Alwin, 
and his eye flashed fearfully bright over the person of 
the other. “Do you dare to doubt the word of a man 
of honor !” 


Vor. IV.—8 
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“Colonel Alwin, it is useless for us to use the lan- 
guage of passion. You know the prize for which I 
contend: if you have ever loved, you can excuse my 
eagerness to secure her mine, before I leave her for an 
indefinite space of time.” 

“Y our haste is excusable, though it has not much deli- 
cacy to commend it either to my ward or myself; but 
since we are making a bargain, the conditions must be 
fulfilled.” 

None but a spirit as haughty and overbearing could 
measure the bitterness that filled his heart as he turned 
from his companion. Deeply did he resolve to avenge 
the implied distrust of himself, when the power to do so 
with impunity was his, 

Who that had seen him return to the drawing-room 
with a smiling lip and smooth brow, could have ima- 
gined the dark tide of emotion which swelled beneath 
that calm exterior? His voice was as bland, his smile 
as frequent, as though no unpleasant occurrence had 
aroused his impetuous passions—as though he had not 
deeply implicated the happiness of one of that little 
circle, and that one dependant on his kindness and af- 
fection. Did not his heart shrink back as he met her 
deep eye fixed on him, and felt that he was then medi- 
tating the possibility of turning the benefits he had con- 
ferred on her, into the means of forcing her grateful 
heart to seal its own misery, in order to save him from | 
the precipice on which he stood ? 

Life! thou teachest many a strange lesson of dupli- 
city to the heart of man ! 





DOCTOR FAW. 


Dr. Faw was considered a complete gentleman. He 
came a few years ago into our village, and ever since 
his arrival had been continually progressing in the good 
opinion of all. At the time when the facts, of which 
this is the true narrative, occurred, the Doctor had se- 
cured to himself a fine practice. It may not be amiss 
to let the reader be very particularly acquainted with 
our hero. In person, or face, the Doctor was not very 
prepossessing ; his blue eyes and sandy hair presented 
a contrast far more striking than handsome : as regards 
dress and manners, however, he was “ the very thing 
itself.” He always wore either black, or other dark 
colors. You never found showered over his body that 
rainbow profusion and variety of “hues, so revolting to 
the eye of genuine taste; never was he guilty of the 
barbarism of a blazing vest, or pantaloons like Joseph’s 
coat of many dies. His apparel was always of a 
make punctiliously nice, and usually he disported a light 
cane with a golden head. His white ’kerchief was 
barely perceptible in his pocket corner, as he tripped 
with lightness and activity along; and as he passed 
= by, how delightfully you felt the air perfumed by 

is presence! Then the Doctor was so accommodating, 
so polished, so polite, so popular among the ladies. 
Was there a ball announced—Dr. Faw was sure to be 
at the head of the list of managers, Did a party of 
misses want an attendant to the theatre, on a sleighing 
in winter, or in summer on a fishing excursion—the 
Doctor always could spare the time to serve them. Ifa 
married lady was fond of sunshine and the footpaths, 
and her husband was too busy earning his bread to be 
at her side, the Doctor would kindly supply his place. 
He would gallant the wife, and if need be, he would 











dine and drink with the husband. Among the young 
gentlemen he was the arbiter of dress and the judge of | 
style. With all these pleasant qualifications, the Doc- 


tor was gay and witty in conversation, and of a temper 
which might be defined as perpetually calm, The prac- 
tice of his profession had naturally very much extended 
the circle of the Doctor’s acquaintance, and as his char- 
acter was thus amiable, the field for its exhibition was 
proportionately enlarged. His younger brethren in 
the healing art were the only individuals who were 
ever heard to whisper or insinuate anything against 
him. They would occasionally observe that public taste 
was very curious—that they could see nothing so very 

articularly deserving in the mind or manners of the 

octor, to justify the extravagant estimate put upon 
them, and they would ask, who is this Dr. Faw? what 
is he? where did he come from ?—but as the profession, 
whether justly or not we will not stop to inquire, have 
been accused of habitual unkindness and envy towards 
successful merit, these queries were considered as ori- 
ginating in this cause, and no one cared to listen to 
them, or gave themselves the trouble to reply. Like 
some noble and gallant barque, with a freshening 
breeze filling every sail, the blue waters swelling gently 
under her, and the white foam curling up against her 
prow—the heavens all blue and joyous above—so sped 
our hero propitiously onwards upon the ocean of hu- 
man life.—Alas! alas! but you shall hear it all. 


MISS LAVINIA LINT, &c. 

Miss Lavinia Lint was a very pleasant young lady. 
She had a handsome fortune left to her entire control 
and exclusive enjoyment, by a worthy and deceased 
parent, and resided in the house of her father’s brother. 
She was a plain, sensible girl, and was rather corpulent 
than otherwise ; and as is usual with most of the human 
race blessed with pinguidity, she was very sweetly 
tempered. ‘There was but one thing she needed to 
complete the, happiness of her situation, and that was— 
(but the reader anticipates me)—a husband. Sle was 
quite pretty; none of your two-volume modern novel 
heroines—pale, pensive and melanchol y—but rosy, with 
round plump features and a face perpetually in smiles. 
Having money, of course she had suitors ; none however 
of whom had as yet suited her. On a fine sunny day 
in October, Miss Lavinia sat by a blazing fire, in com- 
pany with her eousin, about the same age, and if ever 
on earth there were two beings innocent, comfortabie 
and happy, they were they. ‘“‘Law me,” said her cou- 
sin to Lavinia, “ why don’t you get married ?”—“ How 
you do rattle on,” responded Miss Lavinia. At this 
point in the conversation the bell answered loudly toa 
rapid pull, and in a few moments Dr. Faw was shown 
in, and made his bow to the ladies. The conversation 
was briskly carried on—all parties in the highest glee— 
they talked of the weather, of the marriages and deatlis 
in the vicinity, of the love matches existing or likely 
about to be, of the latest novels, and all the various 
other matters and topics which are supposed to be 
acceptable to the ‘better portion of our species. The 
Doctor began at length to be thoughtful. Miss Lavinia 
and her cousin monopolized the utterance of all that 
was said. Mr. Faw became rather uneasy, and sat 
restless: he relieved his unaccustomed taciturnity by 
deliberately taking up the tongs and stirring the fire— 
an act of supererogation, as the room was sufficiently 
warm and the wood ascompletely in a state of com- 
bustion as could well be desired. The fire, alas, which 
troubled the Doctor was, as his brethren would say, in- 
ternal. Mr. Faw drew his chair to the centre-table, 
and from beside a glass vase filled with the richly co- 
lored flowers of the autumn, he picked up a book— 
and very much it is to Miss Lavinia’scredit that such a 
book was there, and very suitable likewise it was to 
the Doctor’s purpose—it was the Holy Bible—the Doc- 
tor opened it at random, and read aloud, “It is not well 
for man to be alone”—a text which the fair cousin of 
Miss Lavinia took the liberty of interpreting, as the 
vulgar do dreams—by econtraries; and suddenly re- 
membering that she had left in her room a favorite 
piece of work which musi be immediately finished, she 
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darted off with a bounding step and a look towards 
both the Doctor and Miss Lavinia, which seemed to say, 
“a fair field and no interruption.” 

In human life there are two things which are ter- 
rible—I mean to gentlemen who have delicate nerves— 
the one is the having a tooth drawn, and the other the 
asking a pretty girl, abounding in charms and worldly 
possessions, to do you the favor of accepting you, as 
the partner of her person and her property, till death 
dissolves the connection. Does the reader suppose that 
I mean tolay open to his inquisitive eye, the scene that 
ensued between the Doctor and Miss Lavinia? If he 
does, he is very much mistaken ; all that I shall let him 
know is, that the embarrassing question, just above 
alluded to, was put by the Doctor to Miss Lavinia, and 
by her answered affirmatively. Her cousin says that 
Miss Lavinia, when the interview was over, blamed her 
very much for leaving her alone with the Doctor, and 
that when Mr. Faw departed, he seemed in very good 
humor, flushed in the cheeks, smiling, and brushing the 
knees of his pantaloons with an elegantly bordered 
white muslin handkerchief. 


SOMETHING OUT OF THE COMMON ORDER OF 
THINGS. 

The evening for the wedding at length arrived. How 
the Doctor’s happiness and good fortune were envied! 
The world of beauty and fashion was thenceforth to 
lose its sun of light and radiance. It was a cold wintry 
night. The hospitable mansion of old Mr. Lint, Lavi- 
nia’s uncle, seemed to rejoice on the occasion. The 
large grates were brimful of coal, and eacl seemed one 
solid mass of intense red heat. ‘The candles -were all 
ornamented with richly cut papers—the work of the 
fair hands of Lavinia’s cousin. ‘The whole edifice, 
from the garret to the kitchen under ground, was illu- 
minated. Carriages rolled up after carriages and emp- 
tied their loads of finery and beauty. The very servants 
bustled about and grinned and seemed unusually happy. 
The bride’s-maids had arrived, the company had assem- 
bled—among other things, the hour for the ceremony had 
arrived, so had the refreshments, so had the groom’s- 
men, so had the priest—the bride was dressed, and her 
blooming attendants were prepared to escort her ; every 
thing was ready but the groom—where was he? “ The 
Doctor must be a very absent man,” said Mr. Ruffles, 
“to be absent on such an occasion.” Mrs. Sneezer took 
a large pinch of snuff, and remarked, “that it was very 
mysterious.” Mr, Lint was in acurious predicament, and 
although in his own house, felt very little at home; and 
he walked to the passage door—opened it—looked out 
—the snow was whitening the tops of the thick array 
of carriages, the great-coats and the hats of the coach- 
men—the breeze was very cool; he saw no carriage in 
motion, nor other indication of the expected coming of 
the esculapian ; he looked at his watch—blew his fin- 
gers—and returned to the fireside. “This is very 
strange,” said Mr. Lint. Mrs. Lint was very busy, 
marshalling and drilling her servants, pouring the wine 
out into the glasses, mixing lemonade, splitting up the 
oranges, and arranging the trays and waiters of cakes 
and fruit; and as industry and occupation are the 
“‘sovereignest thing on earth” against the approach of 
ennui, she hardly knew that the time appointed had 
arrived. At length she drew from her girdle a gemmed 
repeater, which gave her the first intimation of the 
lateness of the hour. She called out, “Samuel!” 
Samuel, all neatness and apron, immediately answered, 
“Madam!” “Samuel,” said Mrs. L., “what are we 
waiting for?” “The groom, madam, has not come.” 
“The groom!” said Mrs. L., “that’s very singular ;” 
and off whisked Mrs. L. to inform Mr. L. of a truth 
of which he was already painfully aware. The worthy 
priest had exhausted interrogation itself in inquiries 
about the prospects of the parties about to be wed, and 
concerning the health of every family, a member of 
which happened within reach of his voice—and turning 
his face towards the fire-place, observed by the time- 
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piece on the mantel that he had waited longer than he 
saw any good reason for. He rubbed his hands brisk- 
ly, but said nothing. The company became impatient. 
The bride’s-maids sent down to know the cause of the 
delay. The bride looked amazed, and well she might. 
The company became uneasy. Several gentlemen 
began to remember engagements elsewhere for the 
evening and to depart. ‘The hours moved heavily 
along. The folks, at length, by degrees had all disap- 
peared. Mr. Lint was finally left alone. He paced 
the well lit rooms with a quick step, and silently. He 
walked mechanically to the windows, and gazed out 
upon the snow-flakes as they drove against the panes 
of glass. The carriages had ail rumbled off. The 
darkness of the night seemed doubly cheerless. “ Well, 
this,” muttered Mr. L., “is a matter which I do not, [ 
cannot, understand.” The old lady was in terrible 
agony—all her labor had been in vain—and then “ peo- 
ple would talk so.” “What a pity,” said Mrs. L., 
‘every thing was so well arranged,” as she glanced 
her eyes around upon the rare and beautiful flowers, 
a bouquet of which was perched wherever a foundation 
could be made for it. ‘ Dear me,” she continued, “ and 

r Lavinia!” ‘I will see this farce out,” said Mr. 

with clenched teeth and fist also clenched. 

Poor Lavinia! to her indeed this was an awful night. 
Her bride’s-maids did all they could to alleviate her 
sufferings. Her temples were rubbed with all manner 
of essences, and lest she should faint away, a bottle of 
salts was kept continually at hand. She bore it how- 
ever quite philosophically, and at a reasonable hour, 
“solitary and alone,” she retired: to rest. Early the 
next morning she breakfasted in her room, and her 
features seemed so round and pretty, that care itself 
could not find a spot upon them rude enough to answer 
for a foothold. ‘ Dear me,” said Miss Lavinia, help- 
ing herself to a buckwheat cake, “ now I come to think 
of it, the man had red hair—what an escape !” 

But the Doctor—what did become of the Doctor? 
I know that the reader is dying with anxiety to hear. 
I must therefore be very deliberate in telling him; but 
patience, and a few periods, will lead him to the infor- 
mation desired. I think when the whole truth is fairly 
told, that Mr. and Mrs. and even Miss Lint, will ex- 
cuse the absence of our hero, “ situated as he was,” as 
Sir Patrick O’Plenipo would say. But where was the 
Doctor? I will let you know in the course of the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


AN UNEXPECTED PATIENT. 

Upon the evening appointed for the ceremony, the 
Doctor repaired to his room at an early hour, to prepare 
for the interesting occasion. When completely dressed, 
he surveyed his figure fully reflected in a psyche glass. 
His pantaloons and vest were of white—the former of 
the finest cassinet, the latter of satin; his coat was black, 
and of the best broad-cloth, fitting without a wrinkle ; 
his stock and gloves, of course, corresponded in color 
with the vest and pantaloons ; white silk stockings, and 
well polished pumps, covering feet unusually small, con- 
cluded his adornment. Thus to himself did his faithful 
mirror represent Dr. Faw, on the evening already re- 
ferred to. As the Doctor stood before the glass, a rap 
was heard, and an individual obtruded himself upon him. 
“I am desired,” said he, “ Doctor, to request you to call 
immediately upon a lady who is alarmingly ill.” The 
intrusive character then went on to describe exactly the 
place where the lady was to be found. “ Will it not 
answer to-morrow ?” said the Doctor. “I am particu- 
larly engaged,” In this style of expression, I think that 
the Doctor was pretty accurate, for a wedding in which 
our position is that of first performer in the ceremony 
next the priest, might very fairly be called a particular 
engagement. ‘For the love of God, do come, Doctor ; 
the woman may die. She cannot detain you more than 
a few minutes,” was the further appeal addressed to our 
hero. The heart of Mr. Faw being just then ina condi- 
tion particularly propitious to the action upon it of the 
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finer and kindlier sympathies, and as he supposed that 
it would bea charitable way of spending an hour which 
otherwise must move on leaden wings, he concluded that 
he would comply with the request, So taking his hat and 
cane, and hurrying on his gloves, he sallied forth. The 
reader now finds the Doctor on the public street in his 
wedding attire, hurrying to the bedside of his patient. 
Arrived at the passage door, he encountered an Amazo- 
nian, on her knees, laboriously busy at that work of all 
detestation—scrubbing—her arms bared, and her frock 
tucked up. Her ladyship looked askance very know- 
ingly and grinned, which the Doctor supposed to be her 
rude way of wishing him joy of the coming nuptials. 
She instantly abandoned her occupation, and with her 
mop in hand accompanied the Doctor into the cham- 
ber and presence of his patient. The room, to all 
appearance, was that of the sick: a cheerful fire was 
blazing in the hearth, and numerous vials were ranged 
upon the mantel. The bed-curtains were closely drawn. 
The patient was bolstered upright in a sitting po- 
sition. ‘The Doctor took his seat by the bedside, and 
began feeling her ladyship’s pulse. The Doctor always 
wasa man of feeling. ‘The sick woman immediately 
made a desperate spring, and clasped her arms around 
the neck of Mr, Faw, exclaiming, ‘ Your wife! your 
wife! you traitor!” Immediately three red-haired suc- 
cessors to the features and name of the Doctor crawled 
from under the bed, and clinging to his knees, cried out 
most lustily, like Maelzel’s’ Androides, “Papa! papa !” 
Doctor Johnson observes that when we are in any emer- 
gencies of danger or perplexity, the mind acts with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and that an immense number and 
variety of ideas are compressed into an inconceivable 
minute period of time. Not Laocoon, with the serpents 
contorting around his limbs with fatal pressure, ever 
felt with more intensity the horror of his situation, than 
did our man of medicine. He thought in an instant of 
the various modes of escape. The window was too 
high from the earth, and the pavement too hard to medi- 
tate a leap. The fire was too hot and dangerous for 
him toattempt the chimney. In his desperation, loaded 
as he was, he turned towards the door. It was locked, 
and the lady who had shown him up stood with her 
back against it, tall as a grenadier and twice as power- 
ful, with the dripping mop in her hands, uplifted like an 
axe in the butcher’s grasp. Reconciling himself to his 
fate, the Doctor struggled back into the chair from which 
he had risen, and sank down upon it completely hope- 
less and unnerved. 

If ever the organ of “ adhesiveness” was clearly de- 
veloped upon any cranium, it must have been upon that 
of the veritable Mrs. Faw, judging from the manner 
she adhered to her husband. Sitting on his knees, her 
arms still around him, she continued pouring out a 
tava flood of invective, ‘‘ You wretch! you undertake to 
deceive and ruin a poor innocent and confiding woman, 
and spend her money, after having a wife—and she liv- 
ing, and you run away from her.” Such, and other 
like terms of reproach, was the poor Doctor doomed to 
hear rattled in his ears, and no means of escape. He 
was like a wretch bound to some instrument of torture 
and shame, and compelled to receive and bear all that 
might be meted out tohim. Motionless he sat, unre- 
sisting and mute. At length the heart of the janitor 
relented. “Come,” said she of the mop, roaring with 
laughter, “fair play is a jewel—the Doctor deserved a 
good deal, and he has got it--he came, at any rate, as he 
supposed, onan and of mercy ; let not his treatment, 
however he may have earned it, be merciless—he has 
been under the pump long enough.” So saying, and 
tearing the husband from his wife’s embrace, she raised 
him up aloft and bore him to the door. Like the hare, 
when the loud yelp of the pursuing hound breaks upon 
his ear, so leapt the Doctor forwards, and so he bound- 
ed along the stairs and the passage-way to the open 
street—the last that Mrs, Faw, or any body else, ever 
saw or knew of him with any absolute certainty, 
Whether, like Curtius, the earth gaped and swallowed 





him ; or like Morgan, of anti-masonic memory, he was 
abducted ; or like Elijah, he went heavenward ina cha- 
riot of fire, the author of this narrative would not under- 
take to hazard a conjecture. All that he assumes to 
speak of, is what actually did cccur ; and further, as the 
form of the affidavits in the law run, he saith not. 


TIME, TROUBLE, &e. 

Time is a great physician. It cures most of the mala- 
dies of the heart, and frequently furnishes a specific 
where nothing else medicinal could be of any avail. 
The affections of Miss Lint, as the reader may have 
opined, were not very deeply engaged in the affair with 
the Doctor, although matrimony was intended to result 
from it. It has happened, and probably will happen 
again, that women marry without any very overpower- 
ing sense of irresistible love. All of the sex are not 
framed of materials of which even a Shakspeare could 
make Juliets. Nature had intended Lavinia for as 
much happiness as belongs to our condition here, and 
hence she was denied the more lively emotions out of 
which arise as often intense pain as the highest enjoy- 
ment. She was never boisterously happy, nor did her 
feelings ever relapse into a correspondent degree of 
gloom. The groomless wedding caused much talk in 
the village when it occurred, as did all the accompanying 
circumstances, as we have narrated them; but other 
stories and other excitements succeeded it, and after a 
few years, it came to be but infrequently even alluded 
to. The swarm of admirers which Lavinia’s charms, 
including the metallic ones, commanded, were brushed 
away for a season, like insects by the breath of a frosty 
breeze. They returned, however, eventually, and the 
hovse of Mr. Lint became as joyous and as gay as ever ; 
so true is that trite maxim, handed down to us from the 
ancients, “‘ wbi mel, ibi apes” —where there is good enter- 
tainment, there will always be sufficient guests. 


MRS. AND MR. RUFFLES, AND THE CONCLUSION. 


Will the reader be kind enough to take it for granted, 
that some four or five years have elapsed since Dr. Faw 
copettes so abruptly from the bedside of the unmanage- 
able patient, to whom we alluded in a preceding chapter. 
On a dreary December morning, Mrs. Ruffles (formerly 
Miss Lavinia Lint) was seated at the head of a neatly 
arranged breakfast table, busily engaged pouring out 
coffee. The buckwheat cakes were sending xP into 
the room wreaths of steam. On each side of Mrs. R. 
was seated a curly haired young one, intent upon swal- 
lowing any and every thing that might come to hand. 
“Dear me,” said Mrs. R. looking out of a window op- 
posite, “ how very like this day is to that evening on 
which it was appointed that I should be Mrs. Dr. Faw.” 
Mr. Ruffles was sitting before the grate, drying the 
morning’s paper and looking at the coals. Mr. Ruffles 
always read the newspaper whilst he breakfasted—a 
commendable custom, and a combination of Juxuries. 
When Mr. Ruffles was seated, he commenced reading— 
“Drowned, in attempting to cross river, in the 
State of , on Monday last week, a gentleman, late- 
ly arrived in the neighborhood ; his name and residence 
unknown; he was of middle size, well dressed, with 
sandy hair: letters were found upon him addressed to 
Dr. Faw. It is hoped that this account may reach his 
friends.” ‘ How strange,” said Mrs, Ruffles, “ that I 
should just then have happened to have spoken of him.” 
“Very,” said Mr. Ruffles—“ but these things, you know, 
my dear, are unaccountable.” “Are you ready for 
your coffee, my dear.” “ Yes.” And so this story ends, 











Pierius Valerianus wrote an Eulogium on Beards; 
Holstein on the North Wind; Heinsius on the Ass; 
Erasmus on Folly ; Sallengre on Drunkenness ; Syne- 
sius on Baldness. (Greek.) 
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THE MECHANIC ARTS, AND EVERETT’S 
ADDRESS.* 


In September last, the ‘Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association’ held, in Boston, an exhibition of 
machines, implements, and fabrics, recently produced 
by the mechanic arts; and at the same time held a fair, 
at which many articles made for the occasion, were 
sold : the profits of the exhibition and fair being applied 
to the charitable uses for which, mainly, the Associa- 
tion was formed. In variety, richness, and depth of 
interest, no exhibition of the kind, probably, ever sur- 
passed, if any ever equalled, this one. ‘More than 
fifteen thousand articles, in almost every department of 
art,’ were displayed to the wonder-stricken eye. Spe- 
cimens of manufacture the most rare, of machinery the 
most ingenious, courted attention on every hand. Agri- 
cultural implements, the tools proper toa hundred differ- 
ent trades, steam engines,—all presenting some useful or 
curious invention or improvement—filled the most know- 
ing beholder with new admiration for a fertility of mind 
and cunningness of hand, which seemed here -to have 
been well nigh superhumanly creative. Foremost of won- 
ders, was the model of Davenport’s electro-magnetic en- 
gine; applying the power of the loadstone to drive ma- 
chinery. The model was of sufficient force to work a 
turner’s lathe ; and judicious observers, after examining 
its principles of action, deemed it easily susceptible of 
such increase in power, while it might remain so portable 
and cheap, as to be far superior to those hitherto match- 
less agents, water and steam.—The throng of spectators 
was proportioned to the attractiveness of the sight. 
Daily, for eight or ten days, thousands crowded the im- 
mense halls of the exhibition. ‘The city, and the neigh- 
boring villages and towns, poured out almost their entire 
population. By the fifth or sixth day, sixty thousand 
people were supposed to have been admitted ; and the 
sum received for admittances alone, was reckoned at 
twelve or fifteen thousand dollars. 

The occasion was seized, to elicit the Address men- 
tioned above. Its objects were, to swell the charity 
fund (for each auditor paid an admittance fee), and to 
impress mechanics and all others with a just sense of 
the dignity and importance of the mechanic arts. But 
there is one circumstance, especially worthy of notice. 
The author of the Address,—who, from the manner in 
which the title page mentions him (‘ Edward Everett, an 
Honorary member,’ &c.) might be taken for merely 
some retired master mechanic,—is the distinguished 
Governor of Massachusetts ; and even less distinguished 
by that title, than as an enlightened member of Con- 
gress, an eloquent orator, and an accomplished scholar: 
confessedly, one of the foremost men of that state, itself 
among the foremost in this confederacy. 

We dwell with mingled pleasure and regret, upon 
this spectacle so frequent in the North, of genius, learn- 
ing, and high official dignity, descending with cheerful 
frankness from their natural elevation, to a task of such 
humble uSefulness: pleasure, to find that not every- 
where in this our country, does greatness disdain to 
instruct common minds in lowly and homely truths; 
regret, to think how utterly, in their solicitudes touching 

*An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Charitable 


Mechanic Association, 20th ere 1837, on occasion of their 
first exhibition and fair. By Edward Everett, honorary member 


of the association. Boston: Dutton and Wentworth—1337. 








the government, Southern great men have despised or 
forgotten that, without which, popular government can 
have no hope—the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among the people. Vast, splendid, imposing objects, 
monopolize their regards. To thunder in the Senate, 
or electrify the multitude at some great national or 
party jubilee; to meditate exploits in war; or to pro- 
pose some grand scheme of legislation for showering 
wealth upon millions at once; or to defend, with tongue 
and pen, the political rights of large masses of men ;— 
these are the only quarries dignified enough for South- 
ern ambition. It never deigns to bestow a thought 
upon the details of means, by which individual men 
and women may be made to covet, and to acquire, a 
knowledge of their various duties and rights—of Na- 
ture’s wonders—and of Art’s triumphs. Far less does 
it deign, like Bacon, or (may we add) like Brougham 
and Everett, to drudge personally (operarius et bajulus 
fieri) in so unshowy a work. What infatuation! to 
imagine that the edifice of state will withstand sapping 
and the storm, because its proportions are happy and 
the blocks which compose it are strong; when their 
joints are uneven and the cement which should unite 
them is a crumbling sand !—Men who will devote their 
powers to none but the vulgar aims of ambition—- 
oratory, statesmanship, and arms—err as fatally as 
those do, (and in a manner not unlike) who reserve all 
their virtue for great occasions, when it may shine as 
heroism ; slighting the ‘lesser morals,’ the daily and 
hourly courtesies, which make so nearly the sum of 
human happiness, and form so much the largest part of 
human duty. The would-be hero, unblessing and un- 
blessed, diffuses no joy, and receives none, in his domes- 
tic or social circle. ‘The would-be orator, statesman, or 
warrior, leaves undone almost all that he should have 
done for the peace, freedom, and happiness of his coun- 
‘try. He speedily suffers the proper doom of all mis- 
guided seekers after Fame ; 
*In dark oblivion drown’d, 
He sleeps forgot, with mighty tyrants gone ; 
His statues moulder’d, and his name unknown.’ 

The truest benefactors of mankind are those who, in 
their sphere, be it high or low, wide or narrow, do what 
they can to enlighten the minds and improve the morals 
of their fellow-men. Accordingly, especial honor is 
due to him, who adds this merit to the ordinary con- 
stituents of greatness, 

Such is the honor due to Mr. Everett. Besides 
having figured, we need not say how conspicuously, in 
the great arena at Washington ; besides having, in the 
ablest articles of the ablest American Review, signalized 
his pen in the cause not only of letters, but of human 
rights and human improvement; he has, by numerous 
instructive lectures and addresses, before associations 
and assemblies of different kinds, spread abroad a large 
amount of useful knowledge; and what is much better, 
created in many a mind, an ardent thirst for more of 
that knowledge; nay, what is best of all, has set an 
impressive and infectious example, which will multiply 
the effect of his own work a thousand fold. 

The misdirected or slumbering geniuses of the South, 
whom we would fain arouse by pointing to that exam- 
ple, may possibly suppose that the field in which Mr. 
E. has thus labored, is barren of what is commonly 
deemed glory : that it yields no laurels: and that the 





only compensation to the plodding toiler, is the con- 
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sciousness of doing much good. So, before a trial, any 
one might have supposed. So, probably, Mr. Everett 
himself thought, when, inspired by patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy (we do not like to empley the much abused 
word), he first girded himself for the work. But he has 
found it otherwise. He has found the field a full 
worthy one, for the best efforts of genius. It has fur- 
nished some of the most verdant and enduring chaplets 
that entwine his brow. His powers of reasoning and 
illustration, his treasures of diversified knowledge, aye, 
and his eloquence, have been signalized so, as the first 
talents in all the land might be proud of being signal- 
ized. The Address delivered at the late exhibition and 
fair, is an instance of this. We shall quote consider- 
able portions of it, (as we have made the foregoing 
remarks) not to please the author, to whom we are un- 
known, and owe hothing save our quota of the whole 
country’s gratitude ; but to shew how entirely suscepti- 
ble such themes and such occasions are, of being handled 
in the style of a master, and to strengthen our recommen- 
dation of his example to his countrymen. The passages 
quoted, at the same time, will enrich our pages, and 
amply reward the reader’s trouble in perusing them. 

The following paragraph displays the wonderful 
increase of man’s power, from the use of machines, and 
other material agents : 


** Man, with his unaided strength, can lift but one or two hun- 
dred weight, and that but for a moment; with his pulleys and 
windlasses, he sets an obelisk upon its base,---a shaft of solid 
granite a hundred feet high. The dome of St. Peter’s is one 
hundred and twenty feet in diameter; its sides are twenty-two 
feet in thickness, and it is suspended in the air at an elevation 
of three hundred and twenty feet from the ground,---and it was 
raised by hands as feeble as these. The unaided force of the 
muscles of the human hand is insufficient to break a fragment of 
marble, of any size, in pieces ; but, on a recent visit to the beau- 
tiful quarries in Sheffield, from which the columns of the Girard 
College at Philadelphia are taken, I saw masses of hundreds of 
tons, which had been cleft from the quarry by a very simple ar- 
tificial process. Three miles an hour, for any considerable 
space of time, and with ample intervais for recreation, food, 
and sleep, are the extreme limit of the locomotive capacity of 
the strongest frame, and this confined tothe land. The arts 
step in: by the application of one portion of them to the pur- 
poses of navigation, man is wafied, night and day, alike waking 
and sleeping, at the rate of — or ten miles an hour, over the 
unfathomed ocean ; and, by the combination of another portion 
of the arta, he flies at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour, 
and if need be with twice that rapidity, without moving a muscle, 
from city to city. The capacity of imparting thought, by intel- 
ligible signs, tothe minds of other men,---the capacity which 
lies at the foundation of all our social improvements,---while 
unaided by art, was confined within the limits of oral commu- 
nication and memory. The voice of wisdom perished, not 
merely with the sage by whom it was uttered, but with the very 
breath of air on which it was borne. rt came to the aid of the 
natural capacity; and, after a long series of successive im- 
provements, passing through the stages of pictorial and sym- 
bolical representations of things,---the different steps of hiero- 
gyvten. writing, (each occupying, no doubt, long periods of 
time for its discovery and application,)---it devised a method of 
imprinting on a material substance an intelligible sign, not of 
oat but of sounds forming the names of things; in other 
words, it invented the ABC. With this simple invention, and 
the mechanical contrivances with which it is carried into effect, 
the mind of man was, I had almost said, re-created. The day 
before it was invented, the voice of man, in its utmost stretch, 
could be heard but by a few thousands, intently listening for an 
hour or two, during which alone his strength would enable him 
to utter a succession of sounds. The day after the art of wri- 
tiug was invented, he stamps his thoughts on a roll of parch- 
ment, and they reach every city and hamlet of the largest em- 
pire. The day before this invention, and the mind of one 
country was estranged from the mind of all other countries. 
For almost all the purposes of intercourse, the families of man 
might as well not have belonged to one race. The day after it, 
and Wisdom was endued with the gift of tongues, and spake by 
her interpreters to all the tribes of kindred men. The day be- 
fore this invention, and nothing but a fading tradition, con- 
stantly becoming fainter, could be preserved by the memory, of 
all that was spoken or acted by the greatest and wisest of men. 
The day after it, Thought was imperishable ; it sprung to an 
earthly immortality; it seized the new-found instruments of 
record and commemoration, and, deserting the body as it sunk 
with its vocal organs into the dust, it carved on the very grave- 
stone, ‘* The mind of man shall live forever.” 





These illustrations of the important aid man derives 
from the mechanic arts, lead to the inference, that they 
are the great instruments of kuman civilization. ‘Then 
come the subjoined striking views of the differences 
between civilized and savage life ; closing with a graphic 
description of the work done by a weaving mill; and 
some wonderful results of the steam engine : 


**It is a somewhat humiliating reflection, that, in many things 
dependent on the human organs and senses,—unaided by the 
arts,—the savage greatly excels the most improved civilized 
man. Thus man, with one set of glasses, penetrates the secret 
organization of the minutest insect or plant,--marks the rise of 
the sap inthe capillaries of a blade of grass,---counts the pul- 
sations of the heart in an animalcule a hundred times smaller 
than the head of a pin; while, with another set of glasses, he 
fills the heavens with a hundred millions of stars, invisible to 
the naked eye. To the savage, the wonders of the microscope 
and the telescope are unknown; but he can, by traces which 
elude our keenest vision, tell whether it is the foot of friend or 
enemy which has passed over the grass before his tent in the 
silence of night; and he can find his way through the pathless 
and tangled forest without a guide. Civilized man, with his 
wheels and his steam, runs a race with the winds, but, left to 
the natural force of his members, soon sinks from fatigue. The 
indefatigable savage, ignorant of artificial conveyance, ouitires, 
on foot, the hound and the horse; and, while the famished child 
of civilized life faints at the delay of his periodical meal, a three 
days’ hunger makes no impression on the iron frame of the 
poor Indian. Civilized man, although surrounded by his arts, 
with enjoyments that seem to render life a hundred fold more 
precious, lies drenched in sleep one-third of his precious hours, 
and may well envy the physical training which enables his 
hardy brother of the forest, when occasion requires, to bid defi- 
ance, night after night, to the approach of weariness, 

‘* But this superiority which the savage possesses over civilized 
man, in the discipline of some of the natural capacities of our 
frame, is turned to little account of human improvement and 
happiness, for want of those arts which create, combine, and 
perpetuate the powers and agents by which our wants are sup- 
plied. Even the few comforts of which his forlorn condition is 
susceptible, are mostly derived, not from this superior training 
of his natural faculties and senses, but from his possession of 
some few imperfect arts. The savage, needy at best, without 
his moccasins, his snow-shoes, his dressed buffalo skin, his 
hollowed tree or bark canoe, his bow and arrow, his tent and 
his fishing gear, would be a much more abject being. And 
these simple inventions, and the tools and skill! required by 
them, no doubt occupied a considerable period in the early his- 
tory of our race. But the great difference between savage and 
civilized life consists in the want of those more improved arts,--- 
the products of which we have been contemplating,--by which 
no inconsiderable quantity of human power and skill can be 
transferred to inanimate tools and machinery, and perpetuated 
in them; the arts whereby the grasp of the hand, which soon 
wearies, can be transferred to the iron gripe of the vice, the 
clamp, the bolt, that never tire; the arts by which stone, and 
metal, and leather, and wood, may be made to perform the 
offices of poor flesh and bone. The savage, when he has 
parched his corn, puts it in a rude mortar, which with infinite 
toil he has scooped out of a rock, and laboriously pounds it 
into meal. It is much, if, in this way, he can prepare food 
enough to keep him alive while he is preparing it. The civil- 
ized man, when he has raised his corn, builds a mill with a 
water-wheel, and sets the indefatigable stream to grinding his 
grain. There are now two or three laborers at work; one, it is 
true, with forces which soon weary, and which can only be 
kept up by consuming a part of the corn as fast as it can be 
made into food, but endowed with an untiring and inexhausti- 
ble invention ;---the other patient felliw-laborers of wood and 
iron, the stream, the wheel, and the mill-stone, without capacity 
for head-work, are willing to grind corn all day, and not ask a 
mouthful back by way of sustenance.---Civilization is kept up 
by storing the products of the labor thus economized, and im- 
parting a share of it tothose engaged in some other pursuit, who 
give a portion of its products in exchange for food. 

** Take another illustration in the arts employed in furnishing 
the clothing of man. The savage, when he has killed a buffalo 
and dried his skin, prepares it with the manual labor of several 
weeks for a garment ;---a substantial and sightly garment; but 
it has taken him a long time, and he has made but one. The 
civilized man, having a world of business on his hands, has 
contrived a variety of machines, which perform almost all the 
work required for his clothing. He euts a mass of curled wool 
from the sheep’s back,---a confused, irregular heap of fibrous 
threads, which would seem to defy the skill and industry of the 
artificer. How long will it not take the busiest pair of fingers to 
piece those fibres tegether, end to end, to lay them side by side, 
so as to give them substance, coherence, dimensions,---to con- 
vert them into a covering and defence, excluding cold and wet! 
The savage, in taking the skin, seems to have made the wiser 
choice. Nature has done the spinning and weaving to his hand. 
But wait a moment :---there is a group of iron-fingered artificers 
in yonder mill will show you a wonder. They will, with a 
rapidity scarcely conceivable, convert this uncouth fibrous beap 
into a uniform mass; they will draw out its short, curly fibres 
into long even threads,---lay them side by side, and curiously 
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CrOss them over and under with magical dexterity, till they form 
4 Compact tissue, covered with a soft down and a glossy lustre, 
smooth, impervious, flexible,---in quantity sufficient to clothe @ 
family for a year, with less expeuse of human labor, than would 
be required to dress a single skin. 

Consider the steam engine. It is computed that the steam 
power of Great Britain, not including the labor economized by 
the enginery it puts in motion, performs annually the work of a 
million of men. In other words, the steam engine adds to the 
human population of Great Britain another population, one 
million strong. Strong it may well be called. What a popula- 
tion! so curiously organized, that they need neither luxuries 
nor comforts,---thatthey have neither vices nor sorrows,---sub- 
ject to an absolute control without despotism,---laboring night 
and day for their owners, without the crimes and woes of sla- 
very ; a frugal population, that wastes nothing and consumes 
nothing unproductively ; an orderly population, to which mobs 
and riots are unknown ; among which the peace is kept without 
police, courts, prisons, or bayonets ; met 4 annually lavishing 
the product of one million pairs of hands, to increase the com- 
forts of the fifteen or twenty millions of the human population. 
And yetthe steam engine, which makes this mighty addition to 
the resources of civilization, is but a piece of machinery. You 
have all seen it, both in miniature and on a working scale, at 
the halls. In the miniature model, (constructed by Mr. New- 
comb of Salem,) it can be moved by the breath of the most deli- 
cate pair of lips in this assembly; and it could easily be con- 
strucjed of a size and power, which would rend these walls 
from their foundation, and pile the roof in ruins npon us. And 
yetitis buta machine. There is a cylinder and a piston ; there 
are tubes, valves, and pumps,---water, and a vessel to boil it in. 
This is the whole of that enginery, with which the skill and 
industry of the present age are working their wonders. This 
is the whole of the agency which has endowed modern art with 
its superhuman capacities, and sent jt out to traverse the conti- 
nent and the ocean, with those capacities which Romance has 
attributed to her unearthly beings: 

Tramp, tramp, along the land they ride, 
Splash, splash, across the sea. 


**It is wholly impossible to calculate the quantity of labor 
economized by all the machinery which the steam engine puts 
in motion. Mr. Baines* states, that the spinning machinery of 
Great Britain, tended by one hundred and fifty thousand work- 
men, ** produces as much yarn as could have been produced by 
forty millions of men with the one-thread wheel!”? Dr. Buck- 
Jand remarks, that it has been supposed that ‘‘ the amount of 
work now done by machinery in England is equivalent to that 


of between three and four hundred millions of men by direct 
Jabor.’*¢ 


We dare say most of our readers will find something 
new to them in the passage we are now going to quote, 


touching the progress of certain improvements in one 
familiar art. 


“It is not yet, 1 believe, more than two or three centuries, 
since the only mode of spinning known was by the rock and 
spindle. The simple spinning-wheel, moved by the hand, and 
which was thought, in the times of our grand-parents, to show a 
graceful form and a well-turned arm to nearly as much advan- 
tage asa harp atthe present day, andto make a music almost as 
cheerful, is at once an obsolete and a moderninvention. The 
Greeks and Romans are said to have been unacquainted with 
the spinning-wheel. The monarch’s heavy purple and the 
nymph’s airy tissue were alike manufactured by twirling the 
distaff, and drawing out a thread with the fingers ; and no im- 
provement was made on this tedious process, in Great Britain, 
before the fifteenth century. It is evideat that much more labor 
must have been requisite, with this rude machinery, to supply 
the indispensable article of clothing, than with the modern im- 
provements. The introduction of the spinning-wheel produced 
a great economy of this Jabor; but the Introduction of the spin- 
ning and weaving machinery of the last century, has pushed 
this economy to an extent, at which it is in vain to attempt to 
calculate it. This economy operates, first,to multiply the com- 
forts of the existing population, and then, by necessary conse- 
quence, to increase the population capable of subsisting in a 
given circuit. Yes, the man who, in the infancy of the arts, in- 
vented the saw or the plane, the grindstone, the vice, or the 
hand-mill; and those who, in later periods, have contributed to 
the wonderful system of modern machinery, are entitled to rank 
high among the benefactors of mankind,---the fathers of civili- 
zation,---the creators, I had almost said, of nations. No, itis 
uot the fabulous wand of the enchanter, it is the weaver’s beam, 
and instruments like it, which call thousands and tens of thou- 
sands into being. Mind, acting through the useful arts, is the 
vital principle of modern civilized society. The mechanician, 
not the magician, is now the master of life. He kindles the fires 
of his steam engine,--the rivers, the lakes, the ocean, are co- 
vered with flying vessels; mighty chain-pumps descend, clank- 
ing and groaning, to the deepest abysses of the coal mine, and 
rid them of their deluging waters ; and spindles and looms ply 
their task as if instinct with life. It is the necromancy of the 
creative machinist. In a moment a happy thought crosses his 
imagination,---an improvement is conceived. Some tedious 
process can be superseded by a chemical application, as in the 


* Baines’ History of the Cotton Manufacture, p. 362. 
{ Buckland’s Geology and Mineralogy, Vol. I. p. 400. 








modern art of bleaching. Some necessary result can be at- 
tained, in half the time, by a new mechanical contrivance ;--- 
another wheel---a ratchet---a screw will effect the object; he 
tries a few experiments ; it will succeed ; itisdone. He stamps 
his fot, and a hundred thousand men start into being ; not, like 
those which sprang from the fabled dragon’s teeth, armed with 
the weapons of destruction, but furnished with every implement 
for the service and comfort of man. It is stated by James Watt, 
(before whose time the steam engine was an imperfect and in- 
efficient machine,) that the moment the notion of ‘‘ separate 
condensation” struck him, all the other details of his improved 
engine followed in rapid and immediate succession, so that, in 
the course of a day, his invention was so complete that he pro- 
ceeded to submit it to experiment.* Could that day be identi- 
fied, it would well deserve an anniversary celebration by the 
universal tribes of civilized man.” 

Sentimentalists have complained of “ the mechanical 
tendency” of the present age, as having an unfavorable 
influence upon morals and intellect. Mr. Everett vin- 
dicates the mechanic arts from this imputation ; regard- 
ing their intellectual and moral influences as among 
their happiest results, We cannot abridge his obser- 
vations without greater injustice to them and to our 
readers, than we are willing to burthen our conscience 
with. ‘The manner in which, at the close of the follow- 
ing extract, he is‘ warned back from his digression’ by 
his watch, equals those happy transitions adduced by 
Dugald Stewartt from Thomson, Goldsmith, and 
Virgil. 

‘¢ The immediate result of every improvement in these arts, 
as has been already stated, often is, and always might and 
should be, by making less jJabor and time necessary for the sup- 
ply of human wants, to raise the standard of comfortable liv- 
ing,—increase the quantity of leisure time applicable to the cul- 
ture of the mind,—end thus promote the intellectual and moral 
progress of the mass of the community. That this is the gene- 
rai tendency of a progress in the useful arts, no one can doubt, 
who compares the present condition of the world with its condi- 
tion in the middle ages ; and thefact is confirmed by the history 
of single inventions. I have already spoken of alphabetical 
writing. Pliny remarks of the Egyptian reed, (the first material 
of which paper was made,) that or. this reed rested the immor- 
tality of man. The thought, though savoring of heathenism in 
the expression, is just. This single art of alphabetical writing 
was a step absolutely essential in the moral and intellectual pro- 
gress of ourrace. To speak of the art of printing, in its con- 
nection with morals and mind, would be as superfluous as it 
would be difficult to do justice to the topic. Its history is not so 
much an incident as the summary of modern civilization. Vast 
as the influence of this artof arts has been, it may well be 
doubted whether improvements will not yet be made in the me- 
chanism connected with it, which will incalculably increase its 
efficiency. If I mistake not, the trumpet-voice of Truth from 
this machine is yet destined to reach to distances and depths of 
society, which have hitherto remained unexplored and neglected. 

‘* Again, in reference to the intimate connection of the useful 
and mechanic arts with intellectual progress, let us but advert 
for a moment to the mariner’s Coinpass, the telescope, the quad- 
rant. For myself,I never reflect upon their influence on the 
affairs of man, and remember that they are, after all, merely 
mechanical contrivances, without emotions of admiration bor- 
dering upon awe. This sentiment, I know, is so worn away by 
habit, that it seems almost to run into sentimentality. But Jet 
us not be ashamed to reproduce the emotions that spring from 
the freshness of truth and nature. What must not have been 
Galileo’s feelings, when he pointed the first telescope to the hea- 
ven-, and discovered the p ases of Venus and the moons of 
Jupiter! When I behold the touched needle trembling to the 
pole,—when I know that, beneath the utter blackness of the 
midnight storm, when every star in heaven is quenched, and the 
laboring vessel, in mid-ocean, reels, like a drunken man, on the 
crested top of the mighty waves, that little bar of steel will guide 
the worn and staggering helmsman on his way,—I feel that there 
is a holy piseoonny in the arts of life, which, if I cannot com- 
prehend, I can reverence. 

** Consider the influence on the affairs of men, in all their re- 
lations, of the invention of the litle machine which I hold in my 
hands; and the other modern instruments for the measuremeit 
of time, various specimens of which are on exhibition in the. 
halis. Tosay nothing of the importance of an accurate mea- 
surement of time in astronomical observations,—nothing of the 
application of time-keepers to the purposes of navigation,--how 
vast must be the aggregate effect on the affairs of life, through- 
out the civilized world, and in the progress of ages, of a conve- 
nient and portable apparatus for measuring the lapse of time! 


*Lardner’s Popular Lectures on the Steam Engine, p. 61. 
Dr. Lardner, in the context of the passage above quoted, speaks 
of the notion of ‘separate condensation” as the ** happy con- 
ception which formed the first step of that brilliant career which 
has immortalized the name of Watt, and which has spread his 


fame to the very skirts of civilization.” 
In the first volume of his Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
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Who can caleulate in how many of those critica] junctures when 
affairs of weightiest import hang upon the issue of an hour, 
Prudence and Forecast hove triumphed over blind Casualty, by 
being enabled to measure with precision the flight of time, in its 
sinallest subdivisions! Is it not something more than mere me- 
chanism, which watches with us by the sick-bed of some dear 
friend, through the livelong solitude of night, enables us to 
count, in the slackening pulse, nature’s trembling steps toward 
recovery, and to administer the prescribed remedy at the pre- 
cise, perhaps the critical, moment of its application? By means 
of a watch, punctuality in all his duties,—which, in its perfec- 
tion, is one of the incommunicable attributes of Deity,--is 
brought, in no mean measure, within the reach of man. He is 
enabled, if he will be guided by this half-rational machine, crea- 
ture of a day as he is, to imitate that sublime precision which 
leads the earth, after a circuit of five hundred millions of miles, 
back to the solstice atthe appointed moment, without the loss of 
one second, no, not the millionth part of a second, for the ages 
on ages during which it has travelled that empyreal road.* 
What a miracle of art, that a man can teach a few brass wheels, 
and a little piece of elastic steel, to out-calculate himself; to 
give him a rational answer to one of the most important ques- 
tions which a being travelling toward eternity can ask! Whata 
miracle, that a man can put within this little machine a spiritf 
that measures the flight of time with greater accuracy than the 
unassisted intellect of the profoundest philosopher; which 
waiches and moves when sleep palsies alike the hand of the 
maker and the mind of the contriver, nay, when the last sleep 
has come over them both! I saw the other day, at Stockbridge, 
the watch which was worn on the 8th of September, 1755, by 
the unfortunate Baron Dieskau, who received his mortal wound 
on that day, near Lake George, at the head of his army of 
French and Indians, on the breaking out of the seven years’ 
war, This watch, which marked the fierce, feverish moments 
of the battle as calmly as it has done the fourscore years which 
have since elapsed, is still going; but the watch-maker and 
baron have now for more than three-fourths of a century been 
gone where time is no longer counted. Frederic the Great was 
another and a vastly more important personage of the same 
war. His watch was carried away from Potsdam by Napoteon, 
who, on his rock in mid-ocean, was wont to ponder on the 
hours of alternate disaster and triumph, which filled up the life 
of his great fellow-destroyer, and had been equally counted on 
its dial-plate. The courtiers used to say, that this watch stop- 

ed of its own accord, when Frederic died. Short-sighted adu- 
ation! for if it stopped at his death, as if time was no longer 
worth measuring, it was soon put in motion, and went on, as if 
nothing had happened. Portable watches were probably intro- 
duced into England in the time of Shakspeare ; and he puts one 
into the hand of his fantastic jester, as the text of his morality. 
In truth, if we wished to borrow from the arts a solemn monition 
of the vanity of human things, the clock might well give it to us. 
How often does it not occur to the traveller in Europe, as he 
hears the hour tolled from some ancient steeple,-—‘ that iron 
tongue in the tower of yonder old cathedral, unchanged itself, 
has had a voice for every change in the fortune of nations! It 
has chimed monarchs to their thrones, and knelled them to 
their tombs; and, from its watch-tower in the clouds, has, with 
the same sonorous and impartial stoicism, measured out their 
little hour of sorrow and gladness to coronation and funeral, 
abdication and accession, revolution and restoration ; victory, 
tumult, and fire:’{ and, with like faithfulness, while I speak, 
the little monitor by my side warns me back from my digression, 
and bids me beware lest I devote too much of my brief hour, 
even to its own commendation. Let me follow the silent moni- 
tion, sustained, perhaps, by the impatience of the audience, and 
hasten to the last topic of my address.” 


Our last extract closes the address. Bright and 
grand as are its anticipations of future improvement, 
none can deny them to be rational. And it is difficult 
to perceive how any mechanic can hear, or read, the 
concluding paragraph, without a conscious increase of 
that self-respect, and that real elevation of character, 
with which the whole address tends to inspire him, 


** So numerous are the inventions and discoveries that have 
been made in every department, and to such perfection have 
many arts been carried, that we may, perhaps, be inclined to 
think that, in the arts, as on the surface of the globe, after all 
the brilliant discoveries in navigation in the last three centuries, 
there is nothing left to find out. Though it is probable that, in 
particular things, no further progress can be made, (and even 
this I would not affirm, with any confidence,) yet, so far from 
considering invention as exhausted, or art at a stand, I believe 


* It is not, of course, intended that the sidereal year is always 
of precisely the same length, but that its variations are subject to 
a fixed law. See Sir Jno. Herschel’s Treatise on Astronomy, §563. 

t Inclusus variis famulatus spiritus astris 
Et vivum certis motibus urget opus. 
Claudian. in Spher. Archimides. 

} The associations here alluded to have lately been rendered 
familiar to the public by the Mayor’s spirited translation and 
adaptation to mus'c of Schiller’s splendid poem of The Bell. 
The idea was originally glanced at in one of Mrs, Elizabeth 
Montague’s Letters. 





there never was a moment when greater improvements were to 
be pope’ and this for the very reason that so much has 
already been done,---that truth, in its nature, is at once bound- 
less and creative,---and that every existing art, invention, and 
discovery, is but an instrument of further improvement. Even 
when any particular art or machine seems to have reached the 
highest attainable point of excellence, nothing is more likely than 
that it will, by some wholly unexpected discovery or improve- 
ment, be greatly advanced ; or that, by accidental or natural 
association, it will lead to some other very important improve- 
mentin a branch of art wholly dissimilar ; or, finally, that it 
will be superseded by something quite different, but producing 
the same result. Take, as an example, the art of printing. The 
simple process of printing with moveable types, and a press 
moved by hand, does not seem, in the lapse of four hundred 
years, to have undergone any very material improvement ; but 
the introduction of solid plates, and the epplication of artificial 
power to the press, are improvements wholly disconnected, in 
their nature, from the art of printing, and yet adding incalcula- 
bly to its efficacy and operative power. In a word, the products 
of art are the creations of rational mind, working with intelli- 
gent and diversified energy, in a thousand directions ;---bound- 
ing from the material to the moral world, and back from specu- 
lation to life ; producing the most wonderful effects on moral 
and social relations by material means, and again, in an impro- 
ved political and moral condition, finding instruments and en- 
couragement for new improvements in mechanical art. In this 
mighty action and reaction, we are continually borne on to re- 
sults the most surprising. Physical and moral causes and effects 
produce moral and physical effects and causes, and every thin 
discovered tends to the discovery of something yet unknown. 
rarely, perhaps never, happens that any discovery or invention 
is wholly origina! ; as rarely, that itis final. As some portion of 
its elements lay in previously existing ideas, so it will waken 
new conceptions in the inventive mind. The most novel mecha- 
nical contrivance contains within itself much that was known 
before ; and the most seemingly perfect invention---if we may 
judge the future by the past---admits of further improvements. 
For this reason, the more that is known, discovered and con- 
trived, the ampler the materials out of which new discoveries, 
inventions, and improvements, may be expected. 

** Perfect as the steam engine seems, it is a general persuasion 
that we are in the rudiments of its economical uses. The prodi- 
gious advances made in the arts of locomotion, teach nothin 
more clearly, than the probability that they will be rendere 
vastly more efficient. The circulation of ideas by means of the 
— is probably destined to undergo great enlargement. Ana- 
ytical chemistry has, within the last thirty years, acquired in- 
struments which enable the philosepher to unlock mysteries of 
nature before unconceived of. Machinery of all kinds, and for 
every purpose, is daily simplified and rendered more efficient. 
Cogeoned manipulations are introduced into all the arts, and each 
and all of these a operate as efficient creative causes of 
further invention and discovery. Besides all that may be hoped 
for by the diligent and ingenious use of the materials for improve- 
ment afforded by the present state of the arts, the progress of 
science teaches us to believe that pringiples, elements and pow- 
ers are in existence and operation arotind us, of which we have 
a very imperfect knowledge, perhaps no knowledge whatever. 
Commencing with the mariner’s compass in the middle ages, a 
series of discoveries has been made connected with magnetism, 
electricity, galvanism, the polarity of light, and the electro- 
magnetic phenomena which are occupying so much attention 
at the present day, all of which are more or less applicable to 
the useful arts, and which may well produce the conviction that, 
if in some respects we are at the meridian, we are in other res- 
pects in the dawn of science. In short, all art, asI have said, is 
a creation of the mind of man---an essence of infinite capacity for 
improvement. And it is of the nature of every intelligence en- 
dowed with such a capacity, however mature in respect to the 

st, to be at all times, in respect to the future, in a state of hope- 

ul infancy. However vast the space measured behind, the 
space before is immeasurable; and though the mind may esti- 
mate the progress it has made, the boldest stretch of its powers 
is inadequate to measure the progress of which it is capable. 

Let me say, then, Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Me- 

chanic Association,---PERSEVERE. Do any ask what you 
have done, and what you are doing for the public good? Send 
them to your exhibition rooms, and let them see the walls of the 
temple of American Liberty,* fitly covered with the products of 
American art. And while they gaze with admiration on these 
creations of the mechanical arts of the country, bid them re- 
member that they are the productions of a people whose fathers 
were told by the British ministry they should not manufacture 
a hob-nail! Does any one ask in disdain for the great names 
which have illustrated the Mechanic Arts! Tell him of Ark- 
wright, and Watt, of Franklin, of Whitney, and Fulton, whose 
memory will dwell in the grateful recollections of reeoty bi 
when the titled and laurelled destroyers of mankind shall be 
remembered only with detestation. Mechanics of America, res- 
coe your calling, ay yourselves. The cause of human 
mprovement has no firmer or more powerful friends. In the 
great Temple of Nature, whose foundation is the earth,---whose 
pillars are the eternal hills,whose roof is the star-lit sky,--- 
whose organ-tones are the af * ae" | breeze and the sounding 
storm,--.whose architect is God,---there is no ministry more 
sacred than that of the intelligent mechanic !”? 


* The exhibition was held in Faneuil Hall.---Ed. Messenger. 








